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THE VISION OF WHOSE TENTS I 
HAVE PURSUED ABOUT THE BAY 






THE INVIOLABLE 
SANCTUARY. 


CHAPTER 1. 

T he summer term ended in a blaze of glory 
for Frank Mannix. It was a generally 
accepted opinion in the school that his brilliant 
catch in the long-field — a catch which disposed 
of the Uppingham captain — ^had been the de- 
cisive factor in winning the most important of 
matches. And the victory was particularly 
gratifying, for Haileybury had been defeated for 
five years previously. There was no doubt at 
all that the sixty not out made by Mannix in 
the first innings rendered victory possible in the 
“ cock house ” match, and that his performance 
as a bowler, first change, in the second innings 
secured the coveted trophy, a silver cup, for 
Edmonstone House. These feats were duly re- 
corded l5y Mr. Dupr6, the house master, in a 
179 
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neat speech wiiich he made at a feast given in 
the classroom to celebrate the glory of the 
house. When the plates of the eleven were 
finally cleared of cherry tart and tumblers were 
refilled with the most innocuous claret cup, Mr. 
Dupr6 rose to his feet. 

He chronicled the virtues and successes of the 
hero of the hour. The catch in the Uppingham 
match was touched on — a dangerous bat that 
Uppingham captain. The sixty not out in the 
house match had been rewarded with a presenta- 
tion bat bearing a silver shield on the back of 
it. No boy in the house, so Mr. Dupig^ said, 
grudged the sixpence which had been stopped 
from his pocket-money to pay for the bat. 
Then, passing to graver matters, Mr. Dupr6 
spoke warmly of the tone of the house — that 
indefinable quality which in the eyes of a faith- 
ful schoolmaster is more precious than rubies. 
It was Mannix, prefect and member of the 
lower sixth, who more than any one else deserved 
credit for the fact that Edmonstone stood second 
to no house in the school in the matter of 
‘‘ tone.*' The listening eleven and the other 
prefects who, though not members of the vic- 
torious eleven, had been invited to the feast 
cheered vigorously. They understood what tone 
meant, though Mr. Dupr6 did not define it. 
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They Icnew that it was mainly* owing to the 
determined attitude of Mannix that young 
Latimer, who collected beetles and kept tame 
white mice, had been induced to wash himself 
properly and to use a clothes' brush on the 
legs of his trousers. Latimer’s appearance in 
the old days before Mannix took him in hand 
had lowered the tone of the house. Mannix’s 
own appearance — though Mr. Dupr6 did not 
mention this — added the weight of example to 
his precepts. His taste in ties was acknow- 
ledged ; no member of the school eleven knotted 
a crimson sash round his waist with more ad- 
mired precision. Nor was the success of the 
hero confined to the playing-fields and the 
dormitory : Mr. Dupre noted the fact that 
Mannix had added other laurels to the crown 
of the house’s glory by winning the head- 
master’s prize for Greek iambics, 

Mr. Dupr6 sat down. Mannix himself, blush- 
ing, but pleasurably conscious that his honours 
were deserved, rose to his feet. As president of 
the literary society and a debater of formidable 
quality he was well able to make a speech. He 
chose instead to sing a song. It was one, so he 
informed Ijis audience, which Mr. Dupr6 had 
composed specially for the occasion. The tune, 
indeed, was old. Every one would recognize it 
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at once and join in the chor,us. The whrds — 
and he, Frank Mannix, hoped they would dwell 
in the memory of those who sang them — were 
Mr. Dupre's own. The eleven, the prefects, and 
Mr. Dupre himself joined with uproarious tune- 
fulness in a chorus which went tolerably trip- 
pingly to the air of Here's to the Maiden of 
Bashful Fifteen." 


“ Here’s to the house, Edmonstone House. 
Floreat semper Edmoustone House.” 


Mannix trolled the words out in a clear tenor 
voice. One after another of the eleven — even 
Fenton, the slow bowler, who had no ear for 
music — picked them up. The noise flowed 
through the doors and windows of the class- 
room. It reached the distant dormitory, and 
stimulated small boys in pyjamas to thrills of 
envious excitement. It was Mannix again, 
Mannix at his greatest and best, who half an 
hour later stood up in his place. With an air 
of authority which became him well, he raised 
his hand and stilled the babbling voices of the 
enthusiastic eleven. Then, pitching on a note 
which brought the tune well withm the com- 
pass of even Fenton's growling bass, he began 
the school song : — 
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“ Adas, Musa, canentibu^* 

Laeta voce caneatibus, 

Loagos Clara per anaos 
Haileyburia jaoreat.** 


House feeling, local patriotism to the tune of 
“ The Maiden of Bashful Fifteen,'' was well 
enough. Behind it, deep in the swelling heart 
of Mannix, lay a wider thing, a kind of im- 
perialism, a devotion to the school itself. Far 
across the dim quadrangle rang the words 

Haileyburia floreat." It was Mannix's great- 
est rnoment. 

Thr«e days later the school broke up. Ex- 
cited farewells were said by boys pressing eagerly 
into the brakes which bore them to Hertford 
Station. Mannix, one of the earliest to depart, 
went off from the midst of a group of admirers. 
It was understood by his friends that he was to 
spend the summer fishing in the west of Ireland 
— salmon fishing. There would be grouse shoot- 
ing too. Mannix had mentioned casually a 
salmon rod and a new gun. Happy Mannix ! 

The west of Ireland is a remote region, wild 
no doubt, half barbarous perhaps. Even Mr. 
Dupr6, who knew almost all things knowable, 
admitted, as he shook hands with his favourite 
pupil, that he knew the west of Ireland only by 
repute. ‘But Mannix might be relied on to 
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sustain in tho^e far regions fhe honour Xif the 
school. Small boys, bom hero-worshippers, 
gathered in groups to await the brakes which 
should carry them to less splendid summer 
sports, and spoke to each other in confidence of 
the salmon which Mannix would catch, and the 
multitude of grouse which would fall before the 
explosions of his gun. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Edward Mannix, Esq., M.P., father of the 
fortunate Frank, holds the office of Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary of the War Office, a 
position of great importance at all times, but 
particularly so under the circumstances in which 
Mannix held it. His chief. Lord Torrington, 
Secretary of State for War, was incapacitated by 
the possession of a marquisate from sitting in 
the House of Commons. It was the duty, the 
very onerous duty, of Mr. Edward Mannix to 
explain to those representatives of the people 
who did not agree with him in politics that the 
Army, under Lord Torrington's administration, 
was adequately armed and intelligently drilled. 
The strain overwhelmed him, and his doctor 
ordered him to take mud-baths at Schlangenbad. 
Mrs. Mannix behaved as a good wife should 
under such circumstances. She lifted every care 
not direct^ connected with the Army from her 
husband’s mind. The beginning of Frank’s 
holidays* synchronized with the close of the 
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Parliamentary* session. Sha arranged " that 
Frank should spend the holidays with Sir 
Lucius Lentaigne in Rosnacree. She had every 
right to demand that her son should be allowed 
to catch the salmon and shoot the grouse of Sir 
Lucius. Lady Lentaigne, who died young, was 
Mrs. Mannix's sister. Sir Lucius was therefore 
Frank's uncle. Edward Mannix, M.P., worried 
by Lord Torrington, and threatened by his 
doctor, acquiesced in the arrangement. He 
ordered a fishing-rod and a gun for Frank. He 
sent the boy a ten-pound note, and then de- 
parted, pleasantly fussed over by his Wife, to 
seek new vigour in the mud of Germany. 

Frank Mannix, seventeen years old, prefect 
and hero, stretched himself with calm satisfac- 
tion in a comer of a smoking carriage in the 
Irish night mail. Above him on the rack were 
his gun-case, his fishing-rod neatly tied into its 
waterproof cover, and a brown kit bag. He 
smoked a nice Egyptian cigarette, puffing out 
from time to time large fragrant clouds from 
mouth and nostrils. His fingers — the fingers of 
the hand which was not occupied with the 
cigarette — occasionally caressed his upper lip. 
A fine down could be distinctly felt tlpere ; in a 
good light it could even be seen. Since the 
middle of the Easter term he had found it 
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necessary to shaye his chin, and desirable to 
stimulate the growth upon his upper lip with 
occasional applications of brilliant ine. He was 
thoroughly satisfied with the brown tweed suit 
which he wore, a pleasant change of attire after 
the black coats and grey trousers enjoined by 
the school authorities. He liked the look of a 
Burberry gabardine which lay beside him on 
the seat : there was a suggestion of sport about 
it, yet it in no way transgressed the line of good 
taste. Frank Mannix was aware that his ties 
had set a lofty standard to the school : he felt 
sure that his instinctive good taste had not 
deserted him in choosing the brown suit and the 
gabardine. Of his boots he was a little doubt- 
ful : their brown was aggressive ; but that, so 
the gentleman in Harrod's Stores who sold them 
had assured him, would pass away in time. 
Aggressiveness of colour is inevitable in new 
brown boots. 

At Rugby he lit a second cigarette, and com- 
mented on the warmth of the night to an 
elderly gentleman who entered the carriage from 
the corridor. The elderly gentleman was un- 
communicative, and merely growled in reply. 
Mannix offered him a match. The gentleman 
growled again, and lit his cigar from his own 
match-b6x. Manniv arrived at the conclusion 
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that he must* be, for some, reason, in ‘a bacj 
temper. He watched him for a while, and then 
further decided that he was, if not an actual 
bounder,"' at all events '' bad form," The 
elderly gentleman had a red, blotched face, a 
thick neck, and swollen hands, with hair on the 
backs of them. He wore a shabby coat, creased 
under the arms, and trousers which bagged 
badly at the knees. Mannix, had the elderly 
gentleman happened to be a small boy in 
Edmonstone House, would have felt it his 
duty to impart to him something of the in- 
definable quality of tone. c 

Shortly before reaching Crewe, the old gentle- 
man, having smoked three cigars with fierce 
vigour, left the carriage. Mannix, feeling dis- 
inclined for more tobacco, went to sleep. At 
Holyhead he was wakened from a deep and 
dreamless slumber. A porter took his kit bag, 
and wanted to relieve him also of the gun-case, 
the fishing-rod, and the gabardine. But Man- 
nix, even in his condition of half-awakened 
giddiness, clung to these. He followed the 
porter across a stretch of wooden pier, got in- 
volved in a crowd of other passengers at the 
steamer's gangway, and was hustled by the 
elderly gentleman who had smokeci the three 
cigars. He still seemed to be in a bad temper. 
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After hustling Mannix, he swore, pushed a porter 
aside, and forced his way across the gangway. 
Mannix, now almost completely awake, resented 
this behaviour very much, and decided that the 
elderly gentleman was not in any real sense of 
the word a gentleman, but simply a cad. 

Indignation, though a passion of a harassing 
nature, does not actually prevent sleep in a man 
of seventeen years of age who is in good general 
health. Mannix coiled himself up on one of the 
sofas which line the corridors of the Irish mail 
steamers. He was dimly conscious of seeing the 
old gentleman who had hustled him trip over 
the gun-case, which lay at the side of the sofa. 
Then he fell asleep. He was wakened — it 
seemed to him rather less than five minutes later 
— by a steward, who told him that the steamer 
was rapidly approaching Kingstown Pier. He 
got up and sought for means to wash : it is 
impossible for a self-respecting man who has 
been brought up at an English public school 
to begin the day in good humour unless he is 
able to wash himself thoroughly. But the de- 
signer of the steamers of this particular line did 
not properly appreciate the fact. He provided 
a meagre supply of basins for the passengers, 
many of whom, in consequence, land at Kings- 
town Pier in an irritable mood. TJ'rank Mannix 
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was one of the\e. The elderly gentleman, who 
appeared less than ever a gentleman at five 
o'clock in the morning, was another. Mannix 
retained, in spite of his sleepiness and his sensa- 
tion of grime, a slight amount of self-control. 
He was moderately grateful to an obsequious 
sailor who relieved him of his kit bag. He car- 
ried, as he had the night before, his own gun-case 
and fishing-rod. The elderly gentleman, who 
carried nothing, had no self-control whatever : 
he swore at the overburdened sailor who took 
his things ashore for him. Mannix proceeded 
in his turn to cross the gangway, and was Uncere- 
moniously pushed from behind by the elderly 
gentleman. He protested with frigid politeness. 

'' Don't dawdle, boy, don't dawdle," said the 
elderly gentleman. 

Don't hustle," said Mannix. “ This isn't 
a football scrimmage." 

In order to say this effectively he stopped in 
the middle of the gangway and turned round. 

'' Damn it all," said the elderly gentleman, 
" go on and don't try to be insolent." 

Mannix was a prefect. He had, moreover, 
disposed of the captain of the Uppingham eleven 
by a brilliant catch in the long-field af a critical 
moment of an important match ; he had been 
praised in public by no less a person t*han Mr. 
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Dupr6 for his excellent influence on the tone 
of Edmonstone House. He was not prepared 
to Joe sworn at and insulted by a red-faced man 
with hairy hands at five o'clock in the morning. 
He flushed hotly and replied : Damn it all, 

sir, don't be an infernal cad." 

The elderly gentleman pushed him again, 
this time with some violence. Mannix stumbled, 
got his fishing-rod entangled in the rail of the 
gangway, swung half round, and then fell side- 
ways on the pier. The fishing-rod, plainly 
broken in pieces, remained in his hand. The gun 
case bumped along the pier and was picked up 
by a porter. Mannix was extremely angry. A 
tall lady, apparently connected with the offen- 
sive red-faced gentleman, observed in perfectly 
audible tones that schoolboys ought not to be 
allowed to travel without some one in charge of 
them. Mannix’s anger rose to boiling-point at 
this addition of calculated insult to deliberate 
injury. He struggled to his feet, intending 
then and there to speak some plain truths to his 
assailant. He was immediately aware of a pain 
in his ankle, a pain so sharp as to make walk- 
ing quite impossible. The sailor who carried his 
bag sympathized with him, and helped him into 
the train. T\Iannix felt the inj ured ankle carefully, 
and came to the conclusion that it was sprained. 
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Between Kftigstown and Ejublin he arranged 
plans for handing over his assailant to the police. 
That seemed to him the most dignified fgrm 
of revenge open to him. He was fully deter- 
mined to take it. Unfortunately his train car- 
ried him, slowly indeed, but inexorably, to the 
station from which another train, the one in 
which he was to travel westwards to Rosnacree, 
took its departure. The elderly gentleman and 
the lady with the insolent manner, whose des- 
tination was Dublin itself, had left Kingstown 
in a different train. Mannix saw no more of 
them, and so was unable to get them, hand- 
cuffed. 

Two porters helped him along the platform 
at Broadstone Station, and settled him in a 
corner of the breakfast carriage of the westward- 
going mail. A very sympathetic attendant 
offered to find out whether there was a doctor 
in the train. It turned out that there was not. 
The sympathetic attendant, with the help of a 
young ticket collector in a neat uniform, offered 
to do the best he could for the ankle. The 
cook joined them, leaving a quantity of bacon 
hissing in his pan. He was a man of some 
surgical knowledge. 

‘‘ It's hot water," he said, ‘‘ that's best for the 
like of that." 
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'' It could be/^said the ticket collector, that 
it’s broke on him.” 

/' Cold water,” said Mannix firmly. 

” With a sup of whisky in it,” said the at- 
tendant. 

” If it’s broke,” said the ticket collector, ” and 
you go putting whisky and water on it, it’s likely 
that the young gentleman will be lame for 
life.” 

‘‘ Maybe now,” said the cook derisively, 
” you’d be in favour of soda water with the 
squeeze of a lemon in it ? ” 

I would not,” said the ticket collector, but 
a drop of sweet oil the way the joint would be 
kept supple.” 

** Get a jug of cold water,” said Mannix, " and 
something that will do for a bandage.” 

The attendant, with a glance at the cook, 
compromised the matter. He brought a basin 
full of lukewarm water and a table napkin. 
The cook wrapped the soaked napkin round the 
ankle. The ticket collector tied it in its place 
with a piece of string. The attendant coaxed 
the sock over the bulky bandage. The new 
brown boot could by no means be persuaded to 
go on. It was packed by the attendant in the 
kit bag. 

” It’s my opinion,” said the ticket collector, 
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that you’d get damages outtof the steamboat 
company if you was to process them.” 

Mannix did not want to attack the steamboat 
company. He felt vindictive, but his anger 
was all directed against the man who had in- 
jured him. 

“ There was a fellow I knew one time,” said 
the ticket collector, that got £200 out of this 
company, and he wasn’t as bad as you, nor 
near it.” 

" I remember that well,” said the attendant. 
“ It was his elbow he dislocated, and him getting 
out at the wrong side of the carriage.” • 

He’d have got more,” said the ticket col- 
lector. He’d have got £500 instead of £200 if 
so be he’d have gone into the court ; but that’s 
what he couldn’t do, by reason of the fact that 
he happened to be travelling without a ticket 
when the accident came on him.” 

He gazed thoughtfully out of the window as 
he spoke. 

'' It might have been that,” said the attendant, 

which was the cause of his getting out at the 
wrong side of the carriage.” 

He tried it,” said the ticket collector, still 
looking straight in front of him, ‘‘ because he 
hadn’t a ticket.” 

No one spoke for a minute. The story of 
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the fraudulent traveller who secured ;^200 in 
damages was an affecting one. At length the 
cook broke the silence. 

The young gentleman here/' he said, has 
his ticket right enough, surely." 

He may have," said the ticket collector. 

I have," said Mannix, fumbling in his pocket. 

Here it is." 

" Fm obliged to you," said the ticket collector. 
" It was it I wanted to see." 

Then why didn’t you ask me for it ? " said 
Mannix. 

‘‘ Hd wouldn’t do the like," said the attendant, 
'' and you with maybe a broken leg." 

'' I would not," said the ticket collector. It 
would be a queer thing for me to be bothering 
you about a ticket, and me just after tying a 
bit of cord round as nasty a leg as ever I seen." 

" But when you wanted to see the ticket " 

said Mannix. 

" I drew down the subject of tickets," said the 
collector, " the way you’d offer me a look at 
yours, if so be you had one ; but as for asking 
you for it, and you in pain, it’s what I wouldn’t 
do." 

There ar» travellers, cantankerous people, who 
complain that Irish railway officials are not civil. 
Perhaps English porters and guards may excel 
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them in the plausible lip sendee which antici- 
pates a tip. But in the Irishman there is a 
natural delicacy of feeling, which expresses it- 
self in lofty kinds of courtesy. An English- 
man, compelled by a sense of duty to see the 
ticket of a passenger, would have asked for it 
with callous bluntness. The Irishman, knowing 
that his victim was in pain, approached the sub- 
ject of tickets obliquely, hinting, by means of 
an anecdote of great interest, that people have 
from time to time been known to defraud rail- 
way companies. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Rosnacree liousE, the home of Sir Lucius 
Lentaigne and his ancestors, since the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes brought the family 
to Ireland in search of religious freedom, stands 
high on a wooded slope above the southern 
shore of a great bay. From the dining-room 
windows, so carefully have vistas been cut 
through the trees, there is a broad prospect of 
sea and shore. For eight miles the bay stretches 
north to the range of hills which bound it. For 
five or six miles westward its waters are dotted 
over with islands. There aVe, the people say, 
three hundred and sixty-five of them, so that 
a fisherman with a taste for exploration, could 
such a one be found, might land on a different 
island every day for a whole year. Long prom- 
ontories, some of them to be reckoned with 
the three hundred and sixty-five islands when 
the tide is high, run far out from the mainland. 
Narrow channels, winding bewilderingly, eat 
their way for miles among the sea-saturated fields 
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of the eastward-lying plain, i'he people, dwell- 
ing with pardonable pride upon the peculiarities 
of their coast-line, say that any one who walked 
from the north to the south side of the bay, 
keeping resolutely along the high-tide mark, 
would travel altogether two hundred miles. 
He would reach after his wayfaring a spot which, 
measured on the map, would be just eight miles 
distant from the point of his departure. Sir 
Lucius, who loves his home, while he sometimes 
affects to despise it, says that he believes this 
estimate of the extent of the sea's meanderings 
to be approximately correct, but adds 1*hat he 
has never yet met any one with courage enough 
to attempt the walk. Yon do, in fact, come 
suddenly on salt-water channels in the midst of 
fields at long distances from "the sea, and find 
cockles on stretches of mud where you might 
expect frog spawn* or black slugs. Therefore 
it is quite likely that the high-tide line would 
really, if it were stretched out straight, reach 
right across Ireland and far out into St. George's 
Channel. 

In Rosnacree House, along with Sir Lucius, 
lives Juliet Lentaigne, his maiden sister — 
elderly, intellectual, dominating, the, competent 
mistress of a sufficient staff of servants. She 
lived there in her girlhood. She returned to 
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live there after f\ie death of Lady Lentaigne. 
Priscilla, Sir Lucius's only child, comes to Rosna- 
cree House for such holidays as are granted by 
a famous Dublin school. She was sent to the 
school at the age of eleven because she rebelled 
against her aunt. Having reached the age of 
fifteen, she rebels more effectively whenever the 
coming of holidays affords opportunity. 

Being a young woman of energy, determina- 
tion, and skill in rebellion, she made an assault 
upon her Aunt Juliet's authority on the very first 
morning of her summer holidays. She began 
at breakfast-time. 

Father,'* she said, “ I may go to meet 
Cousin Frank at the train, mayn't I ? ** 
Certainly,*' said Sir Lucius. 

It was right that some one should meet Frank 
Mannix on his arrival. Sir Lucius did not want 
to do so himself. A youth of seventeen is a 
troublesome guest, difficult to deal with. He 
is neither man enough to associate on quite 
equal terms with grown men, nor boy enough 
to be turned loose to play according to his 
own devices. Sir Lucius did not look for- 
ward to the task of entertaining his nephew. 
He was pleased that Priscilla should take some 
part, even a small part, of the business off his 
hands. 
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Priscilla glanced triumphantly at her aunt. 

There is no possible objection/' said Miss 
Lentaigne, “ to your meeting your cousin at 
the train, but if you are to do so you cannot 
spend the morning in your boat/' 

Priscilla thought she could. 

''I'm only going as far as Delginish to 
bathe," she said ; “ I'll be back in lots of 
time." 

" Be sure you are," said Sir Lucius. 

" After being out in the boat," said Miss 
Lentaigne, you will be both dirty and untidy, 
— certainly not fit to meet your cousin*at the 
train." 

Priscilla, who had a good deal of experience 
of boats, knew that her aunt's fears were well 
founded. But she had not yet reached the 
age at which a girl thinks it desirable to be clean, 
tidy, and well dressed when she goes to meet a 
strange cousin. She treated Miss Lentaigne 's 
opposition as beneath contempt. 

" I must bathe," she said. " It's the first 
day of the ' hols.' " 

" Holidays/' said Miss Lentaigne. 

" Sylvia Courtney," said Priscilla, " who won 
the prize for English literature at s^chool, calls 
them ' hols.' " 

" That," said Sir Lucius, " settles it. The 
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authority of any* one who wins a first prize in 
English literature '' 

“ And besides/' said Priscilla, '' she said it — 
' hols ' that is — to Miss Pettigrew when she was 
asking when they began. She didn't object." 

Miss Lentaigne poured out her second cup of 
tea in silence. Against Miss Pettigrew's tacit 
approval of the word there was no arguing. Miss 
Pettigrew, the head of a great educational estab- 
lishment, does more than win — she awards prizes 
in English literature. 

Priscilla, released from the tedium of the 
breakfast-table, sped down the long avenue on 
her bicycle. Across the handle-bars was tied a 
bundle — her towel and scarlet bathing-dress. 
From the back of the saddle, wobbling peril- 
ously, hung a much larger bundle, a new lug-sail, 
the fruit of hours and hours of toilsome needle- 
work on the wet days of th6 Christmas “ hols." 

From the gate at the end of the avenue the 
road runs straight and steep into the village. 
At the lower end of the village is the harbour 
with its long, dilapidated quay. This is the 
centre of the village life. Here are occasion- 
ally small coasting steamers laden with coal or 
flour, and Ijeavy brigantines or topsail schooners, 
which have felt their way from distant English 
ports round a wildly inhospitable stretch of coast. 
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Here, almost always, are the bfuff-bowed hookers 
from the outer islands, seeking cargoes of flour 
and yellow Indian meal; bringing in exchange 
fish, dried or fresh, and sometimes turf for 
winter fuel. Here are smaller boats from nearer 
islands, which have come in on the morning 
tide, carrying men and women bent on market- 
ing, which will spread brown sails in the evening 
and bear their passengers home again. Here at 
her red buoy lies Sir Lucius's smartly varnished 
pleasnre-boa^t, the Tortoise, reckoned giddy," 
in spite of her name, by staid, cautious island 
folk ; but able, with her centre-board and high- 
peaked gunter lug, to sail round and round any 
other boat in the bay. Here, brilliantly green, 
lies Priscilla’s boat, the Blue Wanderer, a name 
appropriate two years ago when she was blue ; 
less appropriate last year, when Peter Walsh 
made a mistake in buying paint, and grieved 
Priscilla greatly by turning out the Blue Wan- 
derer a sober grey. This year, though the name 
stiU sticks to her, it is less suitable still, for 
Priscilla, buying the paint herself at Easter- 
time, ordained that the Blue Wanderer should 
be green. 

Above the quay, at the far side^ of the fair 
green, stands Brannigan's shop, a convenient 
and catholic establishment. To the left of the 
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door as you ente?, it is the shop of a publican, 
equipped with a bar and a sheltering partition 
for modest drinkers. To the right, if you turn 
that way, is a counter at which you can buy 
anything, from galvanized iron rowlocks to bis- 
cuits and jam. On the low window-sills of both 
windows sit rows of men, who for the most part 
earn an honest living by watching the tide go in 
and out, and by making comments on the boats 
which approach or leave the quay. It is diffi- 
cult to find out who pays them for doing these 
things, but it is plain that some one does, for 
they afe not men of funded property, and yet 
they live, — live comfortably — drink, smoke, eat 
occasionally, and are sufficiently clothed. Of 
only one among them can it be said with cer- 
tainty that he is in receipt of regular pay from 
anybody. Peter Walsh earns five shillings a 
week by watching over the Tortoise and the 
Blue Wanderer. 

Priscilla leaped off her bicycle at the door of 
Brannigan's shop. The men on the window-sills 
took no notice of her. They were absorbed in 
watching the operation of warping round the 
head of a small steamer which lay far down the 
quay. The, captain had run out a hawser, and 
made the end of it fast to a buoy at the far 
side of the fairway, A donkey-engine on the 
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steamer's deck was clanking v%orously, hauling 
in the hawser, swinging the head of the steamer 
round, a slow but deeply interesting manoeuvre. 
'' Peter Walsh," said Priscilla, is that you ? " 
It is, miss," said Peter ; '' and it*s proud 
and pleased I am to see you home again." 

Is the Blue Wanderer ready for me ? " 

'' She is, miss. The minute you like to step 
into her she’s there for you. There’s a new pair 
of rowlocks, and I’ve a nice bit of rope for a 
halyard for the little lug. Is it it you have tied 
on the bicycle ? " 

It is," said Priscilla, and it’s a go6d sail, 
half as big again as the old one." 

'' I’d be glad now," . said Peter, if you’d 
make that same halyard fast to the cleat on the 
windward side any time you might be using the 
sail." 

“ Do you think Pm a fool, Peter ? " 

I do not, miss ; but, sure, you know as well 
as I do that the mast that’s in her isn’t over 
and above strong, and I wouldn’t like anything 
would happen." 

There’s no wind any way." 

There is not ; but I wouldn’t say but there 
might be at the turn of the tide." , 

" Haul her up to the slip," said Priscilla. 
I’ll be back again long before the tide turns." 
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The steamer s\Vung slowly roimd. The rattle 
of her donkey-engine was plainly audible. The 
warp made fast to the buoy dipped into the 
water, strained taut dripping, and then dipped 
again. Suddenly the captain on the bridge 
shouted. The engine stopped abruptly. The 
warp sagged deep into the water. A small boat 
with one man in her appeared close under the 
steamer's bows, went foul of the warp, and lay 
heavily listed, while one of her oars fell into 
the water and drifted away. 

That's a nice sort of fool to be out in a 
boat by himself," said Priscilla. 

He was damn near having to swim for it," 
said Peter, as the boat righted herself and 
slipped over the warp. 

Who is he?" 

" I don't rightly know who he is," said Peter, 
" but he paid four pounds for the use of Flana- 
gan's old boat for a fortnight, so I'm thinking 
he has very little sense." 

He has none," said Priscilla. " Look at 
him now." 

The man, deprived of one of his oars, was 
pushing his way along the steamer's side towards 
the quay. The captain was swearing heartily 
at him from the bridge. 

" Anyhow," said Priscilla, " I haven't time 
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to stay here aiid watch him (irown, though, of 
course, it would be interesting. Lm going to 
bathe, and I have to get back again in time to 
meet the train.'’ 

Peter Walsh laid the Blue Wanderer alongside 
the slip. He laced the new lug to its yard, 
made fast the tack, and hoisted it, gazing crit- 
ically at it as it rose. Then he stepped out of 
the boat. Priscilla flimg her bathing-dress and 
towel on board, and took her seat in the stern. 

You’ll find the tiller under the floor-boards, 
miss. With the little air of wind there is from 
the south you’ll slip down Delginish easy .enough 
if it’s there you’re thinking of going.” 

“ Shove her head round now, Peter, and give 
her a push off. I’ll get' way on her when I’m 
out a bit from the slip.” 

The sail flapped, bellied, flapped again, and 
finally swung over to starboard. Priscilla settled 
herself in the stern with the sheet in her hand. 

The tide’s under you, miss,” said Peter 
Walsh. ” You’ll slip out easy enough.” 

The Blue Wanderer, urged by the faint southerly 
breeze, slid along. The water was scarcely 
rippled by the wind, but the tide ran strongly. 
One buoy after another was passed. A large 
black boat lay alongside the quay, loaded heavily 
with gravel. The owner leaned over his gun- 
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wale and greeted Priscilla. She replied with 
friendly familiarity : 

How are you, Kinsella ? How's Jimmy 
and the baby ? I expect the baby's grown a 
lot." 

You're looking fine yourself, miss," said 
Joseph Antony Kinsella. " The baby and the 
rest of them is doing gr^d, thanks be to God." 

The Blue Wmiderer slipped past. She reached 
one and then another of the perches which mark 
the channel into the harbour. The breeze 
freshened slightly. Little wavelets formed under 
the Blu^ Wanderer's bow and curled outwards 
from her sides, spreading slowly and then fading 
away in her wake. Priscilla drew a biscuit from 
her pocket and munched it contentedly. 

Right ahead of her lay the httle island of 
Delginish, with a sharply shelving gravel shore. 
On the northern side of it stood two warning 
red perches. There were rocks inside them, 
rocks which were covered at full tide and half 
tide, but pushed up their brown sea-weedy backs 
when the tide was low. Priscilla put down her 
tiller, hauled on her sheet, and slipped in through 
a narrow passage. She rounded the eastern 
comer of the island, and ran her boat ashore in 
a little bay. * She lowered the sail, slipped off her 
shoes and stockings, and pushed the boat out. 
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A few yards from the shore shb dropped her an- 
chor, and waited till the boat swung shorewards 
again to the length of her anchor rope. Then, 
with her bathing-dress in her hand, she waded 
to land. The tide was falling. Priscilla had 
been caught more than once by an ebbing tide, 
with a boat left high and dry. It was not an 
easy matter to push the Blue Wanderer down 
a stretch of stony beach. Precautions had to 
be taken to keep her afloat. 

A few minutes later, a brilliant scarlet figure, 
she was wading out again, knee deep, waist deep. 
Then with a joyful plunge she swam forward 
through the sun-warmed water. She came 
abreast of the corner of her bay, the eastern 
point of Delginish, turned on her back, and 
splashed deliciously, sending columns of glisten- 
ing foam high into the air. Standing upright 
with outspread haaids and head thrown back, 
she trod water, gazing straight up into the sky. 
She lay motionless on her back, totally im- 
mersed, save for eyes, nostrils, and mouth. A 
noise of oars roused her. She rolled over, swam 
a stroke or two, and saw Flanagan’s old boat 
come swiftly down the channel. The stranger 
who had courted disaster by fouling the steamer’s 
warp, tugged unskilfully at his oars.* He headed 
for the island. Priscilla shouted to him. 
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" Keep out,” she laid. " You're going straight 
for the rocks.” 

The young man in the boat turned round 
and stared at her. 

'' Pull your right oar,” said Priscilla. 

The young man pulled both oars hard, missed 
the water with his right, and fell backwards to 
the bottom of the boat. His two feet stuck 
up ridiculously. Priscilla laughed. The boat, 
swept forward by the tide, grounded softly on 
the sea-wrack which covered the rocks. 

There you are now,” said Priscilla. Why 
didn't y4)u do what I told you ? ” 

The young man struggled to his feet, seized 
an oar, and began to push violently. 

" That’s no use,” said Priscilla, swimming close 
under the rocks. '' You'll have to hop out 
or you’ll be stuck there till the tide rises, and 
that won't be till well on in the after- 
noon.” 

The young man eyed the water doubtfully. 
Then he spoke for the first time. 

” Is it very deep ? ” he said. 

" Where you are,” said Priscilla, it’s quite 
shallow ; but if you step over the edge of the 
rock, there’s six foot of water and more.” 

The young man sat down and began to unlace 
his boots. 


2 
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“ If you wait to do th-it,'’ said Priscilla, 
" you’U be high and dry altogether. Never mind 
your boots. Hop out and shove.” 

He stepped cautiously over the side of his 
boat, seized the gunwale, and shoved. The 
boat slipped off the rock, stern first. The young 
man staggered, loosed his hold on her, and then 
stood gaping helplessly, ankle-deep in water, 
perched on a very slippery rock, while the boat 
slipped away from him, stemming the tide as 
long as the impulse of his push lasted. 

“ What shall I do now ? ” he asked. 

“ Stand where you are,” said Priscilla. “ She’ll 
drift down to you again. I’ll give her a shove 
so that she’ll come right up to you.” 

She swam after the boat and laid a hand on 
her gunwale ; then, kicking and splashing, 
guided her back to the young man on the rock. 
He climbed on board. 

“ Where do you suppose you’re going ? ” 
asked Priscilla. 

” To an island,” said the young man. 

” If one island is thie same to you as an- 
other,” said Priscilla, ” and you haven’t any 
particular one in your mind, I’d advise you to 
stop at this one.” 

“ But I have.” 

“ Which one ? ” 
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The young man looked at her suspiciously, 
and then took his oars. 

I hope your island is quite near/' said Pris- 
cilla ; " for if it isn't you're not likely to get 
there. Were you ever in a boat before ? " 

The young man pulled a few strokes, and got 
/his boat into the channel beyond the red perches. 

I think," said Priscilla, that you might 
say ‘ thank you.' Only for me, you'd have 
been left stranded on that rock till the tide 
rose again and floated you off, somewhere 
between four and five o'clock this afternoon." 

'' Thank you," said the young man. " Thank 
you very much indeed." 

But where are you going ? " 

The question seemed to frighten him. He 
began to row with desperate energy. In a few 
moments he was far down the channel. Pris- 
cilla watched him. Then she* swam to her bay, 
pushed the Blue Wanderer a little farther from 
the shore, and landed. 

The island of Delginish is a pleasant spot on 
a warm day. Above its gravel beach rises a 
slope of coarse short grass, woven through with 
wild th5nne and yellow crow-toe. Sea-pinks 
cluster pn iiie fringe of the grass, and delicate 
groups of fairy flax are bright in stony places. 
Red centaury, yellow bedstraw, and white blad- 
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der campion flourish. Tiny wild roses, clinging 
to the ground, fleck the green with spots of vivid 
white. The sun reaches every yard of the shade- 
less surface of the island. Here and there grey 
rocks peep up, climbed over, mellowed by olive- 
green stone crops. Priscilla, glowing from her 
bathe, lay full stretch among the flowers, draw- 
ing deep breaths of scented air, and gazing at the 
sky. But nothing was further from her mind 
than soulful sentimentalizing over the beauties 
of Nature. She was puzzling about the young 
man who had left her, endeavouring to arrive at 
some theory of who he was, and what lie could 
be doing in Rosnacree. After a while she 
turned over on her side,, fumbled in her pocket, 
and drew out two more biscuits in crumbly 
fragments. She munched them contentedly. 

At eleven o'clock she raised herself slowly on 
one elbow and ISoked round. The tide had 
nearly reached its lowest, and the Blue Wanderer 
lay half in, half out of the water ; her stem 
perched high, her bow, with the useless anchor- 
rope depending from it, dipped deep. Priscilla 
realized that she had no time to lose. She put 
her shoulder to the stem of the boat and pushed, 
springing on board as the boat fli^ated. The 
Blue Wanderer, even with her new lug-sail, does 
not work well to windward. It is possible by 
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very careful steering to make a little by tacking 
if the breeze is good and the tide is running 
favourably. With a light wind and in the slack 
water of the ebb the most that can be done is 
not to go to leeward. Priscilla, with the neces- 
sity of meeting a train present in her mind, un- 
stepped the mast and took her oars. In twenty 
minutes she was alongside the slip, where Peter 
Walsh stood waiting for her. 

" I was talking to Joseph Antony Kinsella,” 
he said, " since you were out — him that lives 
beyond on Inishbawn.** 

“ Were you ? said Priscilla. " I saw him in 
his boat as I was going out, with a big load of 
gravel on board. He says the baby's all right." 

It may be," said Peter. " An5way, he said 
nothing to the contrary when he was with me. 
It wasn't the baby we were speaking of. Will 
you mind yourself now, miss ? That slip is ter- 
rible slippery at low tide on account of the 
green weed that does be growing on it. Take 
care but you might fall." 

The warning came a little too late. Priscilla 
stepped from the boat, and immediately fell for- 
ward on her hands and knees. When she arose 
there was a^large damp green patch on the front 
of her dress. 

" Will you look at that now ? " said Peter. 
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“ Didn’t I tell you to go easy ? Are you hurted, 
miss ? ” 

" If it wasn’t the new baby you were talking 
about,” said Priscilla, " what was it ? ” 

“ Joseph Antony Kinsella is just after telling 
me that he’s seen that young fellow that has 
Flanagan’s old boat out among the islands.” 

” Which island ? I asked him, but he 
wouldn’t tell me.” 

" Joseph Antony didn’t rightly know, but it’s 
his belief that he’s on Ilaunglos, or Ardilaun, or 
one of them to the north of Carrowbee.” 

“ He can’t be living there, then. There isn’t 
a house on any of those islands.” 

“ Joseph Antony was saying that he might 
maybe have a tent with him and be sleeping in 
it, the same as the tinkers would. I’ve heard 
of the like.” 

“ Did he see the tent ? ” 

” He did not ; but there could be a tent 
without his seeing it. What I seen myself was 
the things the young fellow bought in Branni- 
gan’s and put into Flanagan’s old boat. He 
had a can of paraffin oil with a cork drove into 
the neck of it, and he'd two loaves of bread 
done up in brown paper, and he’d 'a couple of 
tins that might be meat of one kind or another, 
and along with them he had a pound of tea and 
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maybe two of sugar. I misdoubted when I saw 
him carrying them down the quay but it was 
some kind of a picnic he was out for. Them 
kind of fellows has very little sense.” 

“ I expect,” said Priscilla, “ that he’ll be 
drowned before long, and then they’U find some 
papers on his body that’ll tell us who he is. I 
must be off now, Peter, or I'll be late for the 
train.” 

“ You’re time enough, miss. Sure, them 
trains is never punctual.” 

“ The^ are not,” said Priscilla, ” except on 
the days when you happen to be late for them. 
Then they make a point of being up to the 
minute just to score off you.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


The train, as Priscilla prophesied, was strictly 
punctual. It was drawn up at the platform 
when she leaped off her bicycle in front of the 
station. As she passed through the gate she 
came face to face with Frank Mannix, supported 
by the station-master and the guard. 

“ Hullo ! ” she said. “ You’re my cousin 
Frank, I suppose ? You look rather sick.” 

Frank gazed at her. 

“ Are you Priscilla ? ” he asked. 

He had formed, no very definite mental pic- 
ture of his cousin beforehand. Little girls of 
fifteen years of age are not creatures of great 
interest to prefects who have made remarkable 
catches in the long-field and look forward to 
establishing their manhood among the salmon 
and the grouse. So far as he had thought of 
Priscilla at all, he had placed her in the back- 
ground, a trim, unobtrusive maideil, who came 
down to dessert after dinner, and was kept under 
proper control at other times by a governess. 
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It shocked him a little to see a girl in a tousled 
blue cotton frock, with a green stain on the 
front of it, with a tangle of damp fair hair 
hanging round her head in shining strings, with 
unabashed, fearless eyes which looked at him 
with a certain shrewd merriment. 

'' You look wobbly,*' said Priscilla. '' Can't 
you walk by yourself ? " 

'' I've met with an accident," said Frank. 

'* That's all right. I was afraid just at first 
that you might be the sort that collapsed alto- 
gether after being sea-sick. Some people do, 
you know, and they're never much good for 
anything. I'm glad you're not one of them. 
Accidents are different, of course. Nobody can 
ever be quite sure of not meeting an accident." 

She glanced at the stain on the front of her 
dress as she spoke. It was the result of an 
accident. 

'' I've sprained my ankle," said Frank. 

'' It's my belief," said the guard, that the 
young gentleman's leg is broke on him. That's 
what the ticket collector was after telling me at 
the junction, any way." 

'' Would you like me to cut off your sock ? " 
said Priscifla. '' The station-master's wife 
would lend me a pair of scissors. She's sure to 
have a pair. Almost everybody has." 
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“ No, I wouldn’t,” said Frank. 

There had been trouble enough in getting the 
sock on over the damp table-napkin. He had 
no wish to have it taken of! again unneces- 
sarily. 

” All right,” said Priscilla ; “ I won’t if you’d 
rather not, of course : but it’s the proper thing 
to do for a sprained ankle. Sylvia Courtney 
told me so, and she attended a course of ambu- 
lance lectures last term, and learnt all about 
first aid on the battlefield. I wanted to go 
to those lectures frightfully, but Aunt Juliet 
wouldn’t let me. Rather rot, I thought it at the 
time ; but I saw afterwards that she couldn’t 
possibly, on account of her principles.” 

Frank, following Priscilla’s rapid thought 
with difficulty, supposed that ambulance lec- 
tures, dealing necessarily with the human body, 
might be considered by some people slightly un- 
suitable for young girls, and that Aunt Juhet 
was a lady who set a high value on propriety. 
Priscilla offered a different explanation. 

“ Christian Science,” she said. ” That’s Aunt 
Juliet’s latest. There’s always something. Can 
you sit on a car ? ” 

” Oh yes,” said Frank. " If I was once up I 
could sit well enough.” 

“ Let you make your mind easy about get- 
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ting up/' said the station-master. “ We’U have 
you on the side of the car in two twos.” 

They hoisted him up, Priscilla giving advice 
and directions while they did so. Then she took 
her bicycle from a porter who held it for her. 

” The donkey trap will bring your luggage,” 
she said. " It will he all right.” 

She turned to the coachman. 

“ Drive easy now, James,” she said ; “ and 
mind you don’t let the cob shy when you come 
to the new drain that they’re digging outside 
the courthouse. There’s nothing worse for a 
broken bone than a sudden jar. That’s an- 
other thing that was in the ambulance lec- 
tures.” 

The car started. Priscilla rode alongside, 
keeping within speaking distance of Frank. 

” But my ankle’s not broken,” he said. 

“ It may be. Anyhow I expect a jar is just as 
bad for a sprain. Very likely the lecturer said 
so, and Sylvia Courtney forgot to teU me. 
Pretty rotten luck this for you. Cousin Frank, 
on account of the fishing. You can’t possibly 
fish, and the river’s in splendid order. Father 
said so yesterday. But perhaps Aunt Juliet 
will be abte to cure you: she thinks she can 
cure anything.” 

“ I shall be all right,” said Frank, “ when I 
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can rest my leg a bit. I don't think it's really 
bad. I daresay at the end of a week " 

“ If Aunt Juliet cures you at all she'll do it 
quicker than that — she had father out of bed the 
day after he got influenza last Easter ‘ hols.' 
He very nearly died afterwards on account of 
having to travel up to Dublin to go to a nursing 
home, when his temperature was 400 and some- 
thing ; but Aunt Juliet said he was perfectly 
well all the time. So she may be able to fix up 
that ankle of yours." 

They have, so it is understood, triecj experi- 
ments in vegetarianism at Haileybury : but 
Christian Science is not yet part of the regular 
curriculum even on the modem side. Frank 
Mannix had only the vaguest idea of what Miss 
Lentaigne's beliefs were ; he knew nothing at 
all about her methods. Priscilla's account of 
them was not very encouraging. 

" All I want," he said, “ is simply to rest my 
ankle." 

'' Do you think," said Priscilla, " that you 
could sit in a boat ? That's mine, the green one 
beside the slip ; if you turn your head you'U see 
her. But perhaps it hurts you to turn your head ; 
if it does you'd better not try. The t)oat will be 
there all the same even if you don't see her." 

They were passing the quay while she spoke, 
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and Priscilla, who was a little behind at the 
moment, pointed to the Blue Wanderer. Frank 
discovered one of the disadvantages of an Irish 
car. The view of the passengers, even if each 
one is alone on his side, is confined almost en- 
tirely to objects on one side of the road. Only 
by twisting his neck in a most uncomfortable 
way can any one see what lies directly behind 
him. Frank made the effort, and was unim- 
pressed by the appearance of the Blue Wa 7 t- 
derer : she was exceedingly unlike the shining 
outriggers in which he had sometimes rowed on 
the upper reaches of the Thames during earlier 
summer holidays. 

I expect,'* said Priscilla, that the salt 
water will be jolly good for your ankle, in reality, 
though Aunt Juliet wiU say it won’t. She’s 
bound to say that, of course, on account of her 
principles. All the same, it Inay. Peter Walsh 
was telling me the other day that it’s perfectly 
splendid for rheumatism. I shouldn’t wonder 
a bit if sprained ankles and rheumatism are 
much the same sort of thing, only with different 
names. But, of course, we can’t go this after- 
noon : Aunt Juliet will demand to have first 
shy at yofi. If she fails, we may manage to 
sneak off to-morrow morning. But perhaps you 
don’t care for boats, Cousin Frank ? ” 
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I like boats very much.*' 

He spoke in a slightly patronizing tone, as 
an elderly gentleman might confess to a fondness 
for chocolates in order to please a small nephew. 
He felt it necessary to make it quite clear to 
Priscilla that he had not come to Rosnacree to 
be her playmate and companion. He had come 
to fish salmon in company with her father and 
such other grown men as might from time to 
time present themselves. Nursery games in 
stumpy green boats were not consonant with his 
dignity. He did not want to hurt Priscilla's 
feelings, but he was anxious that she should 
understand his position. She seemed unim- 
pressed. 

'' That's all right," she said. “ I'll row you. 
You can sit in the stem and let your legs dangle 
over in the water. I've often done that when 
Peter Walsh has been rowing. It's quite a jolly 
thing to do." 

It was a thing which Frank Mannix was quite 
determined not to do. The suggestion that he 
should behave in such a way struck him as 
'‘cheeky" in a very high degree. A lower 
school boy in Edmonstone House, if he had 
ventured to speak in such a way, would have 
been beaten with a fives bat. But Priscilla 
was a girl, and, as Frank understood, girls are 
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not beaten. He answered her with kindly con- 
descension. 

Perhaps we'll be able to manage it some 
day/' he said, “ before I leave." 

They arrived at Rosnacree House, and Frank 
was helped up the steps by the butler and the 
coachman. Sir Lucius expressed the greatest 
regret when he heard of his nephew's accident. 

It's too bad," he said, too bad, and the 
river in such fine condition, after a fortnight’s 
rain, I was looking forward to seeing you get 
into your first salmon. But cheer up, Frank, I 
daresay it won’t turn out to be very tedious. 
We’ll have you hobbling along in a week or a fort- 
night. We've a good while before us yet. I’ll 
get up O'Hara this afternoon, our local prac- 
titioner. Not a bad fellow at aU, though he 
drinks a bit. Still, he’ll know what to do 
with a sprained ankle. Oh t by the way, per- 
haps ” 

Sir Lucius's sentence ended abruptly. His 
sister entered the room. She greeted Frank, 
and inquired whether he had enjoyed his journey. 
The story of the accident was told to her. It 
was evident at once that she took a keen interest 
in the sprained ankle. Priscilla, describing the 
scene afterwards to Rose, the under housemaid, 
said that Miss Lentaigne's eyes gleamed and 
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sparkled with joy. Every one in the house- 
hold had for many weeks carefully refrained from 
illness or disability of any kind. If Miss 
taigne's eyes really did sparkle they expressed 
a perfectly natural delight. There is nothing 
more trying than to possess a power of healing 
and to find no opportunity for exercising it. 

‘‘ Perhaps,” she said, ‘‘ Frank and I may have 
a little talk together after luncheon.” 

Sir Lucius was a man of hospitable instincts, 
with high, old-fashioned ideas of the courtesy 
due by a host to his guest. He did not think 
it quite fair to subject Frank to a cburse of 
Christian Science. But he was also very much 
afraid of his sister, whom he recognized as his 
intellectual superior. He cleared his throat, and 
made a nervous protest on Frank's behalf. 

Fm not sure, Juliet,” he vSaid, " Fm really 
not at all sure that your theory quite applies 
to sprains, especially ankles.” 

Miss Lentaigne smiled very gently. Her face 
expressed a tolerant patience with the crude 
ideas entertained by her brother. 

" Of course,” Sir Lucius went on, '' there's 
a great deal in your idea. I've always said so. 
In the case of any internal disease — ^uerves, you 
know, and that kind of thing where there's 
nothing actually visible — I'm sure it works out 
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admirably, quite admirably. But with a spraHi^ 
ankle ! Come now, Juliet, there's the swelling, you 
know. You can't deny the swelling. Hang it 
all, you can measure the swelling with a tape. 
Is your ankle much swelled, Frank ? " 

A good deal. But it's not worth making a 
fuss about. It’ll be all right." 

Miss Lentaigne smiled again. In her opinion 
it was all right already. There was not really 
any swelling, although Frank, in his igno- 
rance, might honestly think there was. She 
hoped, after luncheon, to convince him of these 
pleasant truths. 

Sir Lucius was a coward at heart. He was 
exceedingly sorry for his nephew, but he made 
no further effort to save him from the ministra- 
tions of Miss Lentaigne. Nor did he venture 
to mention the name of O’Hara, the excellent 
though occasionally inebriate local practitioner. 
Frank, as yet unaware of the full beauty of the 
scientific Christian method of dealing with ill- 
ness, was very polite to Miss Lentaigne during 
luncheon. He talked to her about Parliament 
and its doings as a subject likely to interest her, 
assuming the air of a man who knows the inner 
secrets of fhe Cabinet. He did, in fact, know a 
good deal about the habits and manners of our 
legislators, having picked up details of an in- 
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teresting kind from his father. Miss Lentaigne 
was greatly delighted with him. So was Pris- 
cilla, who winked three times at her father when 
neither Frank nor her aunt were looking at her. 
Sir Lucius was uneasy. He feared that his 
nephew was likely to turn out a prig, a kind 
of boy which he held in particular abhorrence. 

When luncheon was over he said that he in- 
tended to take his rod and go up the river for the 
afternoon. He invited Priscilla to go with him 
and carry his landing-net. Frank, preceded by 
Miss Lentaigne, was conducted by thp butler 
to a hammock chair agreeably placed under the 
shade of a lime tree on the lawn. When Sir 
Lucius and Priscilla, I'aden with fishing gear, 
passed him, he was still making himself politely 
agreeable to Miss Lentaigne. Priscilla winked 
at him. He returned the salutation with a stare 
which was intended to convince her that wink- 
ing was a particularly vicious kind of bad form. 
Miss Lentaigne, as Priscilla noticed, sat with two 
treatises on Christian Science in her hand. 

Priscilla, returning without her father at half- 
past six o'clock, found Frank sitting alone under 
the lime tree. He was in a singularly chastened 
mood, and inclined to be companiCfhable and 
friendly, even with a girl of no more than 
fifteen years old. 
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** I say, Priscilla," he said, " is that old aunt 
of yours quite mad ? " 

There was something in the way he expressed 
himself which delighted Priscilla. He had re- 
verted to the phraseology of an undignified 
schoolboy of the lower fifth. The veneer of 
grown manhood — even the polish of a prefect 
— had, as it were, peeled off him during the 
afternoon. 

" Not at aU," said Priscilla. " She's fright- 
fully clever — ^what's called intellectual. You 
know tl^ sort of thing. How's your ankle ? " 

" She says it isn't sprained. But, blow it all, 
it's swelled the size of the calf of your leg." 

He did not mean Priscilla's leg particularly ; 
but with a slight lift of an already short skirt 
she surveyed her own calf curiously. She wanted 
to know exactly how thick Frank's injured ankle 
was. 

Then she didn't cure it ? " 

Cure it ! " said Frank — " I should think 
not. She simply kept on teUing me I only 
thought it was sprained. I never heard such 
rot talked in aU my life. How do you stand it 
at all ? " 

^^That's* nothing," said PrisciUa. We're 
quite glad she's taken to Christian Science ; 
though she did nearly kill poor father. Before 
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that she was all for teetotalality — that's not 
quite the right word, but you know the thing I 
mean — drinking nothing but lemonade, either 
home-made or the kind that fizzes. I didn't 
mind that a bit, for I like lemonade, both sorts, 
but father simply hated it. He told me he'd 
rather go up to that nursing home in Dublin 
every time he feels ill than live through another 
six months on lemonade. Before that she was 
frightfully keen on a thing called uric acid. Do 
you know what that is. Cousin Frank ? " 

No," he said, I don't. How did it take 
her ? " 

She wouldn't give us anything to eat," sadd 
Priscilla, except queer sort of mashes which 
she said were made of nuts and biscuits and 
things. I got quite thin and as weak as a cat." 

I wonder you stuck it out." 

" Oh, it didn't last long — ^none of them do, 
you know ; that's our great consolation — though 
we rather hope the Christian Science will, on 
account of its doing us no particular harm. She 
doesn't mind what we eat or drink, which is a 
great comfort. She can't, you know, according 
to her principles, because when there's no such 
thing as being sick it can't matter «how much 
whipped cream or anything of that sort you eat 
just before you go to bed at night. She didn't 
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like it a bit when I got up on Christmas night 
and foraged out nearly a quarter of a cold plum 
pudding. She was just going up to bed, and 
she caught me. She wanted awfully to stop me 
eating it, but she couldn’t without giving the 
whole show away, so I ate it before her very 
eyes. That’s the beauty of Christian Science.” 

“ But I say, Priscilla, weren’t you sick ? ” 

** Not a bit. When father heard about it next 
morning he said he thought there must be some- 
thing in Aunt Juliet’s theory after all. He has 
stuck to that ever since, though he says it doesn’t 
apply to influenza. She had a great idea about 
fresh air one time, and got up a carpenter to take 
the window frames, wdndows and all, clean out 
of my room. I used to have to borrow hairpins 
from Rose — she’s the under housemaid and a 
great friend of mine — so as to fasten the bed- 
clothes on to the mattress, otherwise they blew 
away during the night while I was asleep. 
That was one of the worst times we ever had, 
though I don’t think father minded it so much. 
He used to go out and smoke in the harness- 
room. But I hated it worse than anything ex- 
cept the uric acid. You never knew where your 
clothes wo«ld be in the morning if it was the least 
stormy, and my hair used to blow into soup and 
tea and things, which made it frightfully sticky.” 
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Do you think/’ said Frank, '' that she’ll leave 
me alone now ? Or will she want to have an- 
other go at me to-morrow ? ” 

Sure to,” said Priscilla, unless you give 
in that your ankle is quite well.” 

But I can’t walk.” 

“ That won’t matter in the least. She’ll say 
you can. Aunt Juliet is tremendously deter- 
mined. Poor Rose — I told you she is the under 
housemaid, didn’t I ? — she is, an 3 way — poor 
Rose once got a swelled face on account of a 
tooth that she wouldn’t have out. Aunt Juliet 
kept at her, reading little bits out of books and 
kind of praying, in passages and pantries and 
places, wherever she met Rose. That went on 
for more than a week. Then Rose got Dr. 
O’Hara to haul the tooth, and the swelling went 
down. Aunt Juliet said it was Christian Science 
cured her. And, of course, it may have been. 
You never can teU really what it is that cures 
people.” 

I wonder,” said Frank, if I could manage 
to get down to the boat to-morrow. You said 
something about a boat, didn't you, Priscilla ? 
Is it far ? ” 

‘‘ rU work that all right for you. « As it just 
happens, luckily enough, there’s an old bath- 
chair in a comer of the hay-loft. I came across 
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it last ' hols ' when I was looking for a bicycle 
pump I lost. I was rather disappointed at the 
time, not thinking that the old chair would be 
of any use, whereas I wanted the pump. Now 
it turns out to be exactly what we want, which 
shows that well-directed labour is never really 
wasted. The front wheel is a bit groggy, but I 
daresay it'll hold all right as far as the quay. 
rU go round after dinner to-night and fish it out. 
I can wheel you quite easily, for it's all down 

hm.'' > 

Fran^ had not intended when he left England 
to go about the country in a bath-chair with a 
groggy front wheel. For a moment he hesitated. 
A wild fear struck him of what the Uppingham 
captain — that dangerous bat, whose innings his 
brilliant catch had cut short — might say and 
think if he saw the vehicle. But the Upping- 
ham captain was not likely to be in Rosnacree. 
Christian Science was a more threatening danger. 
He pictured to himself the stare of amazement 
on the countenance of Mr. Dupre and the snig- 
gering face of young Latimer who collected 
beetles and hated washing. But Mr. Dupr^, 
Latimer, and the members of the house eleven 
were no dcmbt far off ; Miss Lentaigne was very 
near at hand. He accepted Priscilla's offer. 

'' Right," she said. “ I'll settle the chair, if 
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I have to tie it together with my hair ribbon. 
It’s nice to think of that old chair coming in 
useful in the end. It must have been in the 
loft for ages and ages. Sylvia Courtney told 
me that her mother says anything will come in 
useful if you only keep it long enough ; but I 
don’t know whether that’s true. I don’t think 
it can be, quite, for I tried it once with a used- 
up exercise-book, and it didn’t seem to be the 
slightest good even after years and years, though 
it got most frightfully tattered. Still, it may 
be true. You never can tell about things of 
that sort, and Sylvia Courtney says her mother 
is extremely wise ; so she may be quite right.” 

“ Christian Science,”' said Frank bitterly, 
“ wouldn’t be of any use if you kept it for 
centuries. What’s the use of saying a thing 
isn’t swelled when it is ? ” 



CHAPTER V. 


A night’s rest restored self-respect to Frank 
Mannix. He felt when his clothes were brought 
to him in the morning by a respectful footman 
that he had to some extent sacrificed his dignity 
in his confidential talk with Priscilla the day 
before. He had committed himself to the bath- 
chair and the boating expedition, and he had 
too high a sense of personal honour to back out 
of an engagement definitely made. But he de- 
termined to keep Priscilla at a distance. He 
would go with her — would to some extent join 
in her childish sports ; but it must be on the 
distinct understanding that he did so as a grown 
man who condescends to play games with an 
amusing child. With this idea in his mind he 
dressed himself very carefully in a suit of cricket 
flannels. The garments were in themselves suit- 
able for boating, as he understood the sport. 
They wer? also likely, he thought, to impress 
Priscilla. The white flannel coat, bound round 
its edges with crimson silk, was at Haileybury 
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part of a uniform set apart for the sole use of 
members of the first eleven who had actually 
got their colours. The crimson sash round his 
waist was a badge of the same high office. 
Small boys, who played cricket on the house 
pitches in the Little Side ground, bowed in awed 
humility before a member of the first eleven when 
he appeared before them in all his glory, and felt 
elated if they were allowed to walk across the 
quadrangle with any one who wore the sacred 
vestments. Frank had little doubt that Pris- 
cilla, who was to be his companion for ;lhe day, 
would realize the greatness of her privilege. 

But Priscilla seemed curiously unimpressed. 
She met him in the breakfast-room before either 
Sir Lucius or Miss Lentaigne came down. 

Great Scot 1 Cousin Frank,'" she said, you 
are a howler." 

Frank drew himself up, but realized even as 
he did so that he must make some reply to 
Priscilla. It was impossible to pretend not to 
know that she was speaking about his clothes. 

" An old suit of flannels," he said, with elab- 
orate carelessness. " I hope you didn't expect 
me to be grand." 

I never saw an 5 d:hing grander ih my life," 
said Priscilla. " I thought Sylvia Courtney's 
summer Sunday hat was swankey, but it's 
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simply not in it with your coat. I suppose that 
belt thing is real silk.*’ 

School colours/* said Frank. 

Oh, ours are blue and dark yellow. I have 
them on a hockey blouse.** 

The bath-chair turned out to be rather more 
dilapidated and disreputable than Frank ex- 
pected. The front wheel — Abound to its place 
with string, not hair ribbon — ^seemed very likely 
indeed to come off. He eyed it doubtfully. 

If you’re afraid,*' said Priscilla, '' that it 
will dijfy your beautiful white trousers 1*11 
give it a rub over with my pocket-handcher. 
But I don't think that’ll be much use really. 
You’ll be filthy from head to foot in any case 
before we get home.” 

Frank, limping with as much dignity as 
possible, sat down in the chair. He got out 
his cigarette case and askeS Priscilla not to 
start until he had lit his cigarette. 

" You don't object to the smell, I hope ! '* he 
said politely. 

“ Not a bit. I'd smoke myself, only I don't 
like it. I tried once — Sylvia Courtney was 
shocked ; that's rather the sort she is — ^but it 
seemed to^me to have a nasty taste. You're 
sure you like it, Cousin Frank ? Don't do it 
simply because you think you ought.” 
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Priscilla pushed the bath-chair from behind. 
Frank guided the shaky front wheel by means 
of a long handle. They went down the avenue 
at an extremely rapid pace, Priscilla moving in 
a kind of jaunty canter. When they reached 
the gate Frank’s cigarette had gone out. There 
was a pause while he lit it again. Then he 
asked Priscilla to go a little less quickly. He 
wished his approach to the public street of 
the village to be as little grotesque as pos- 
sible. 

'' By the way,” said Priscilla, '' have ^ou any 
money ? ” 

'' Certainly. How much do you want ? ” 

'' That depends. I have eightpence, which 
ought to be enough, unless you want something 
very expensive to drink.” 

“ Why should we take anything to drink ? 
We said at brealcfast that we’d be back for 
luncheon.” 

We won’t,” said Priscilla ; '' nor we won’t 
for tea. Lucky if we are for dinner.” 

“ But Miss Lentaigne said she’d expect us. 
If we stay out she won’t like it.” 

Let her dis.,” said Priscilla. Now what 
do you want to drink ? I always h?ive lemon- 
flavoured soda. It’s less sticky than regular 
lemonade. Stone ginger beer is better than 
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either, of course, but Brannigan doesn’t keep 
it. I can’t imagine why not.” 

If we’re going to stay out,” said Frank, 

rU have beer, lager for choice.” 

'' Right. Lager is twopence, lemon-flavoured 
soda twopence, if we bring back the bottles. 
That wiU leave fourpence for biscuits, which 
ought to be enough.” 

Fourpence- worth of biscuits seemed to Frank 
an insufiicient supply of food for two people 
who are to be on the sea for the whole day. 
He saw^ besides, an opportunity of asserting 
once for all his position of superiority. He 
made up his mind to tip Priscilla. He fumbled 
in his pocket for a coin. 

“ You get quite a lot of biscuits for four- 
pence,” said Priscilla, if you go in for plain 
arrowroot. Of course they’re rather dull, but 
then you get very few of The better sorts. 
Take macaroons, for instance. They’re nearly 
a halfpermy each in Brannigan’s. Sheer 
robbery, I call it.” 

Frank, determined to do the thing hand- 
somely if he did it at all, passed half a crown 
to Priscilla over the back of the bath-chair. 

My dettr child,” he said, buy macaroons 
by all means if you like them. Buy as many 
as you want.” 
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Priscilla received the half-crown without any 
appearance of shame. 

If you're prepared to lash out money in 
that way/' she said, we may as well have a 
tongue. Brannigan has small ones at one-and- 
sixpence. Brawn, of course, is cheaper, but then 
if you have brawn you want a tin opener. Tlie 
tongues are in glass jars, which you can break 
with a stone or a rowlock. The lids are sup- 
posed to come off quite easily if you jab a 
knife tlirough them, but they don't really. 
All that happens is a sort of fizz of airland the 
lid sticks on as tight as ever. Things hardly 
ever do what they're supposed to according 
to science, which makes me think that science 
is rather rot, though, of course, it may have 
its uses, only that I don't know them." 

Priscilla wheeled the bath-chair for some 
distance along the road without speaking. 
Then she asked another question. 

" Which would you rather have, the tongue 
or a tin of Californian peaches ? They're one* 
and-sixpence too, so we can't have both, for 
it would be a pity to miss the chance of one* 
and-fourpence worth of macaroons. I don't 
remember ever having so many at one time 
before. Though, of course, they're not really 
so many when there are two of us to eat them." 
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“ I’ll give you another one-and-sixpence,” 
said Frank, “ and then you’ll be able to get the 
peaches too if you want them. I rather bar 
those tinned fruits myself ; they have no 
flavour.” 

On Saturday evenings, when prefects and all 
self-respecting members of the upper and 
middle schools have tea in their studies, Frank 
was accustomed to eat tinned lobster and 
sometimes tinned salmon ; but he knew that 
superiority to such forms of food was one of 
the marks of a grown man. He hoped, by 
speaking slightingly of the Californian peaches, 
to impress WsciUa with the idea that he was a 
sort of uncle of hers. The luncheon was in- 
volving him in considerable expense, but he 
did not grudge the money if it produced the 
effect he desired. Unfortunately it did not. 

” We’ll have a gorgeous burst,” said Priscilla. 
" I shouldn’t wonder if Brannigan got some 
kind of fit when we spend all that in his shop 
at once. He’s not accustomed to millionaires.” 

Frank, not being able to find a shilling and 
a sixpence in his pocket, handed over another 
half-crown. Priscilla promised to give him his 
change. She stopped the bath-chair at the 
door of Brannigan’s shop. The men of leisure 
who sat on the window-sUls stared curiously 
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at Frank ; young gentlemen dressed in white 
flannels and wheeled in bath-chairs are rare in 
Rosnacree. Frank felt embarrassed and annoyed. 

" Excuse me half a mo/' said Priscilla. I'U 
just speak a word to Peter Walsh, and then do 
the shopping. — Peter, you're to get the sails on 
the Tortoise at once." 

She spoke with such decisive authority that 
Peter Walsh felt quite certain that she had no 
right to give the order. 

'' Is it the Tortoise, miss ? " 

Didn't I say the Tortoise ? Go and get the 
sails at once." 

I don't know," said Peter ; would your 
da be pleased with me if I sent you out in the 

Tortoise ? Sure, you know " 

Mr. Mannix and I," said Priscilla, " are 
going out for the day in the Tortoise,'* 

Peter Walsh tdbk a long look at Frank. He 
was apparently far from satisfied with the 
result of his inspection. 

Of course if the young gentleman in the 
perambulator is going with you, miss — the 
Tortoise is a giddy kind of a boat, your honour, 
and without you'd be used to her or the like 

of her — but, sure, if you're satisfied But 

what it is, the master gave orders that Miss 
Priscilla wasn't to go out in the Tortoise without 
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either himself or me would be along with 
her.*’ 

Frank was painfully aware that he was not 
used to the Tortoise or to any boat the least 
like her. He had never in his life been to sea 
in a sailing-boat for the management of which 
he was in any way responsible. He was, in 
fact, entirely ignorant of the art of boat- 
sailing. But the men who sat on the window- 
sill of Brannigan*s shop, battered sea-dogs 
every one of them, had their eyes fixed on 
him. It would be deeply humiliating to have to 
own up before them that he knew nothing about 
boats. Sir Lucius’s order applied very pro- 
perly to Priscilla, who was a child. Peter Walsh 
looked as if he thought that Frank also ought 
to be treated as a child. This was intolerable. 
The day seemed very calm : it was difficult to 
think that there could be any jreal risk in going 
out in the Tortoise, Priscilla nudged him 
sharply with her elbow. Frank yielded to 
temptation. 

Miss Lentaigne,” he said, “ will be quite 
safe with me.” 

He spoke with lordly self-confidence, cal- 
culated, he^thought, to impress the impudent 
loafers on the window-sills and to reduce Peter 
Walsh to prompt submission. Having spoken, 

3 
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he felt unreasonably angry with Priscilla, who 
was grinning. 

Peter Walsh ambled down to the quay. He 
climbed over the dredger, which was lying 
alongside, and dropped from her into a spiall 
water-logged punt. In this he ferried himself 
out to the Tortoise. Priscilla bounded into 
Brannigan’s shop. The sea-dogs on the window- 
sills eyed Frank and shook their heads. It was 
painfully evident that his self-confident tone 
had not imposed on them. 

There’s not much wind anyway,” said one 
of them, ''and what there is will beiiropping 
with the ebb.” 

" It’ll work round to the west with the 
flood,” said another. " With the weather 
we’re having now it’ll follow the sun.” 

Priscilla came out of the shop laden with 
parcels, which she placed one by one on Frank’s 
lap. 

" Beer and lemonade,” she said. " The beast 
was out of lemon-flavoured soda, so I had to get 
lemonade instead ; but your lager’s all right. 
You don’t mind drinking out of the bottle, 
do you, Cousin Frank ? You can have the 
bailing-tin of course, if you like, but. it’s rather 
salty. Macaroons and cocoanut creams. They 
turned out to be the same price, so I thought I 
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might as well get a mixture. The cocoanut 
creams are lighter, so one gets more of them 
for the money. Tongue. I told him not to 
put paper on the tongue. I always think 
brown paper is rather a nuisance in a boat — 
it gets so soppy when it’s the least wet. There’s 
no use having more of it than we can help. 
Peaches. He hadn’t any of the small one-and- 
sixpenny tins, so I had to spend your other 
shilling to make up the half-crown for the big 
one. I hope you don’t mind. We shall be 
able to finish it all right, I expect. Oh, bother ! 
I forgot \hat the peaches require a tin-opener. 
Have you a knife ? If you have, we may be 
able to manage by hammering it along through 
the lid of the tin with a rowlock.” 

Frank had a knife, but he set some value on 
it. He did not want to have it reduced to the 
condition of a coarse-toothed saw by being 
hammered through a tin with a rowlock. He 
hesitated. 

All right,” said Priscilla, if you’d rather 
not have it used I’ll go and try to stick Branni- 
gan for the loan of a tin-opener. He may not 
care for lending it, because things like tin- 
openers generally drop overboard, and then, of 
course, he wouldn’t get it back. But he’ll hardly 
be able to refuse if I offer to deposit the safety-pin 
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in my tie as a hostage — it looks exactly as if it 
is gold, and, if it was, would be worth far more 
than any tin-opener.” 

She went into the shop again. It was nearly 
ten minutes before she came out. Frank was 
seriously annoyed by a number of small children 
who crowded round the bath-chair and made 
remarks about his appearance. He tried to buy 
them off with macaroons, but the plan failed, 
as a similar one did in the case of the Anglo- 
Saxon king and the Danes. The children, like 
the Norse pirates, returned almost immediately 
in increased numbers. Then PrisSilla ap- 
peared. 

I thought I should have had a frightful rag 
with Brannigan over the tin-opener,” she 
said, " but he was quite nice about it. He said 
he'd lend it with pleasure, and didn't care 
whether I left him the safety-pin or not. The 
only trouble was that he couldn't find one. He 
said he had a gross of them somewhere, but he 
didn't know where they'd been put. In the 
end it was Mrs. Brannigan who found them in 
an old biscuit tin under some oilskins. That's 
what delayed me.” 

Peter Walsh was hoisting a sail, a gunter lug, 
on the Tortoise. He paused in his work now 
and then to cast a glance ashore at Frank. 
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Priscilla wheeled the bath-chair down to the 
slip and hailed Peter. 

'' Hurry up now/' she said, and get the 
foresail on her. Don't keep us here all day." 

Peter pulled on the foresail halyard with some 
appearance of vigour. He slipped the mooring- 
rope and ran the Tortoise alongside the slip, 
towing the water-logged punt behind her. 

" Joseph Antony Kinsella," said Peter, was 
in this morning on the flood-tide, and he was 
telling me he came across that young fellow 
again near Ilaunglos." 

" Was he talking to him ? " said Priscilla. 

" He was not, beyond passing the time of 
day or the like of that, for Joseph Antony had 
a load of gravel, and he couldn't be wasting his 
time. But the young fellow was in Flanagan's 
old boat, and it was Joseph Antony's opinion 
that he was trying to learn* himself how to 
row her." 

" He'll need to. But if that's all that passed 
between them, I don't see that we're much 
further on towards knowing what that man is 
doing here." 

" Joseph Antony did say," said Peter, that 
the young gentleman was as simple and inno- 
cent as a child, and one that wouldn't be 
likely to be doing any harm." 
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" You can't be sure of that." 

" You cannot, miss. There's a terrible lot of 
fellows going round the country these times, 
sent out by the Government, that would be 
glad enough to be interfering with the people, 
and maybe taking the land away from them. 
You*d never know who might be at such 
work and who mightn't ; but Joseph Antony 
did say that the fellow in Flanagan's old 
boat hadn't the look of it. He's too innocent- 
like." 

'' Hop you out now, Peter," said Priscilla, 

and help Mr. Mannix down into the Boat. He 
has a sprained ankle, and can't walk by himself. 
Be careful of him." 

The task of getting Frank into the Tortoise 
was not an easy one, for the slip was nearly as 
slimy as when Priscilla feU on it the day before. 
Peter, with his arm round Frank's waist, pro- 
ceeded very cautiously. 

Settle him down on the port side of the 
centre-board case," said Priscilla. “ We’ll carry 
the boom to starboard on the run out." 

You will," said Peter, for the wind's in the 
east, but you'll have to jibe her at the stone 
perch if you're going down the channel." 

I'm not going down the channel. I mean to 
stand across to Rossmore, and then go into the 
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bay beyond.” Priscilla stepped into the boat 
and took the tiller. 

'' Did I hear you say, miss, that you're think- 
ing of going on to Inishbawn ? ” 

“ You did not hear me say anything about 
Inishbawn ; but I may go there all the same if 
I've time. I want to see the Kinsellas* new baby.” 

” If you'll take my advice, miss,” said Peter, 

you'll not go next nor nigh Inishbawn.” 

” And why not ? ” 

“ Joseph Antony Kinsella was telling me this 
morning, that it's alive with rats, such rats 
nobody ever seen. They have the island pretty 
near eat away.” 

Talk sense,” said Priscilla. 

They came out on the tide, swimming,” 
said Peter, like as it might be a shoal of 
mackerel, and you'd think there'd be no end to 
them, climbing up over the stones and eating 
all before them.” 

” Shove her bow round, Peter ; and keep that 
rat story of yours for the young man in Flana- 
gan's old boat. He'll believe it if he's as inno- 
cent as you vSay.” 

Peter shoved out the Tortoise. The wind 
caught the^sail. Priscilla paid out the main 
sheet and let the boom swing forward. Peter 
shouted a last warning from the slip. 
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" Joseph Antony was telling me,” he said, 
“ that they’re terrible fierce, worser than any 
rats ever he seen.” 

The Tortoise slipped along, and was soon be- 
yond the reach of his voice. She passed the 
heavy hookers at the quay-side, left buoy after 
buoy behind her, bobbed cheerfully through a 
tide race at the stone perch, and stood out, the 
wind right behind her, for Rossmore Head. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Rosnacree Bay is a broad stretch of water, 
but those who go down to it in boats are 
singularly at the mercy of the tides. Save for 
certain channels, the water everywhere is shallow. 
At some remote period, it seems, the ocean 
broke in and submerged a tract of low land 
between the mountains which bound the north 
and south shores of the bay. What once were 
round hillocks rising from boggy pasture-land 
are now islands, sloping eastwards to the water, 
as they once sloped eastwards to green fields, 
but torn and chafed into steep bluffs where the 
sea beats on their western sides. 

But the ocean’s conquest is incomplete. Its 
empire is disputed still. The very violence of 
the assault has checked its advance by piling 
up a mighty breakwater of boulders right across 
the mouth of the bay. Gathered upon sullenly 
firm-based jcocks, these great round stones roU 
and roar and crash when the full force of the 
Atlantic billows comes foaming against them. 
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They save the islands east of them. There 
are gaps in the breakwater, and the sea rushes 
through these ; but it is tamed of its ferocity, 
humiliated from the grandeur of its strength, 
so that it wanders, puzzled, bewildered, through 
the waterways among the islands. The land 
asserts itself. Things which belong to the land 
approach with contemptuous familiarity the very 
verges of their mighty foe. On the edges of 
the water the islanders build their hayricks, 
redolent of rural life, and set up their stacks 
of brown turf. Geese and ducks, whose natural 
play-places are muddy pools and inland streams, 
swim through the salt water in the sheltered 
bays below the cottages*. Pigs, driven down to 
the shore to root among the rotting seaweed, 
splash knee-deep in the sea. At the time of 
high spring-tides, in March and at the end of 
September, the ^v^ater flows in oily curves, or 
splashes muddily against the very thresholds of 
the cottages. It penetrates the brine-soaked 
soil, and wells turn brackish. It wanders far 
inland through winding straits. The wayfarer, 
stepping across what seems to be a ditch at the 
end of a field far from the sea, wonders to hear 
brown wrack crackle under his feet. 

A few hours later the land asserts itself again. 
The sea draws back, sullenly at first. Soon 
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its retreat becomes a very flight. The narrow 
ways between the islands, calm an hour before, 
are like swift rivers. Through the cleft gaps 
in the breakwater of boulders the sea goes back 
from its adventurous wanderings to the ocean 
outside , but not as in other places, where a 
deep-felt homing impulse draws tired water to 
the voluminous mother-bosom of the Atlantic. 
Here, even on the calmest days, steep wavelets 
curl and break over each other, like fugitives 
driven to desperate flight by some maddening 
fear, prepared, so great is the terror behind 
them, to trample on their own comrades in the 
race for security. One after another all over 
the bay the wrack-clad backs of rocks appear. 
Long swathes of brown slimy weed, tugging at 
submerged roots, lie writhing on the surface 
of the ebbing streams. The islands grow 
larger. Confused heaps of round boulders appear 
under their western bluffs. Cormorants perch 
in flocks on shining stones, stretching out 
their narrow wings, peering through tiny black 
eyes at the withdrawal of the sea. On the 
eastern shores of every island stretches of pebble- 
strewn mud widen rapidly. The boats below 
the cottage® lie dejected, mutely reproachful of 
the anchors which have held them back from 
following the departed waters. Soft green 
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banks appear here and there, broaden, join 
one another, until whole stretches of the bay 
— miles of it — show this pale sea grass instead 
of water. Only the few deep channels remain, 
with their foolish stranded buoys and their high 
useless perches, to witness to the fact that at 
evening time the sea will claim its own again. 

Very wonderful are the changes of the bay. 
The south-west wind sweeps rain over it in 
slanting drifts. The islands show dimly grey 
amid a welter of grey water, breaking angrily 
in short, petulant seas, which buffet boats con- 
fusedly, and put the helmsman's skill to a high 
test. Or chilly, curling mists wrap islands and 
promontories from sight. Terns, circling some- 
where up above, cry to each other shrilly. 
Gulls flit suddenly into sight and out of sight 
again uttering sorrowful wails. Now and again 
cormorants, low* flying with a rushing noise, 
break the oily surface of the water with every 
swift downward flapping of their wings. Then 
the boatman needs something more than skill, 
must rely upon an inborn instinct for locality 
if he is not to find himself embayed and aground 
in some strange land-locked comer far from his 
home. Or in the splendid summer days the 
islands seem poised a foot or two above the 
glistening water. The white terns hover and 
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plunge, re-emerge amid the joyful callings of 
their fellows, each with some tiny silver fish 
to feed to the yellow chicks which gape to them 
from the short coarse grass among the rocks. 
Curlews call to each other from island to island, 
and high answering calls come from the sea- 
saturated fields of the mainland. Small broad- 
billed guillemots and puffins float at ease upon 
the water, swelling with obvious pride as they 
display the flocks of little ones which swim with 
infantile solemnity around them. Gulls cluster 
and splash noisily over shoals of fry. Then 
boats drift lazily along, piled high perhaps with 
brown turf, store of winter fuel for some home ; 
or bearing stolid cattle from the cropped pas- 
turage of one island to the untouched grass of 
another ; or, paddled noisily, carry a crowd of 
boys and girls home from school, mightily 
enriched no doubt with kno^^’ledge only to be 
obtained when the water is calm enough for 
children’s sea-going in the summer days. 

On such days all the drama of the flowing 
and ebbing tides may be watched with ever-in- 
creasing wonder and delight. The sea is caught 
by the islands and goes swirling down the 
channels, •dt is turned backwards by some stray 
spit of land, and set beating against some other 
current of the same tide which has taken a 
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different way and reached the same point in 
strong opposite flow. The little glistening wave- 
lets leap to meet each other, like lovers re- 
united, whose mouths are hungry for the pres- 
sure of glad greetings. There are places where 
the water eddies round and round, where 
smooth eager lips, rising from the whirlpools, 
seem as if they reached up for something to 
kiss, and are sucked down again into the depths 
with voiceless passion. Foot by foot the water 
gains on the rocks beside the channels, on the 
fringes of the boulders, on the stony shores, and 
covers the stretches of mud : 

The moving waters at their priest-like task 

Of pale ablution round earth’s human shore.” 

But they do not escape without defilement. On 
the surface of the tide, when it ebbs from the 
mud-banks, there gathers an iridescent slime. 
Tiny particles of floating sand catch and reflect 
the light. Fragments of dead weed, black or 
brown, are borne along. The tide has stolen 
across the beaches below the cottages, and carried 
away the garbage cast there. It has passed 
where ^ little while before the cattle strayed, and, 
passing, has been stained. Here is m breaking 
of clear green waves against black defiant rocks, 
no tumultuous pitched battle bet\l^een the ocean. 
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inspired by the supreme passion of the tide and 
the sullen resistance of unyielding cliffs. In- 
stead, a dubious sea wanders in and out amid 
scenes which the experience of many centuries 
has not made familiar to it. 

It was into this shining bay that the Tortoise 
sped, her white sails bellied with the pleasant 
wind. Priscilla exulted, with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. Frank, yielding a little to the 
fascination of the sailing, was yet ill at ease. His 
conscience troubled him — the acutely sensitive 
conscience of a prefect who had been respon- 
sible for the tone of Edmonstone House, He 
feared that he had done wrong in going with 
Priscilla in the Tortoise — ^wrong of a particularly 
flagrant kind. He thought of himself as a 
man of responsibility placed in the position of 
trust. Had he been guilty of a breach of trust ? 
It seemed remotely unlikely,* so cheerful and 
sparkling was the sea, that any accident could 
possibly occur. But with what feelings could he 
face a broken and reproachful father should 
anything happen and Priscilla be drowned? 
The blame would justly rest on him. The 
fault would be entirely his. 

'' Priscilfa.,'' he said, I wish we hadn't come. 
I ought not to have come when Uncle Lucius 
has forbidden you to use this boat," 
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Oh/' said Priscilla, don't you fret. Father 
doesn't really mind a bit. He only pretends to 
— has to, you know, on account of Aunt Juliet. 
He knows jolly well that I can sail the Tortoise. 
Any one could." 

Frank could not. But Priscilla's tone com- 
forted him a little ; yet his conscience was ill 
at ease. 

"But Miss Lentaigne," he said, " your Aunt 
Juliet 

" She’ll object all right, of course," said 
Priscilla. " If she knew where we are this 
minute she'd be dead cock-sure that we'd be 
drowned. She’d probably spend the afternoon 
planning out nice warm ways of wrapping up 
our clammy corpses when she got them 
back. But she doesn’t know, so that’s all 
right." 

" She will know this evening. We shall have 
to tell her." 

On one point Frank was entirely decided. 
Priscilla should neither lure nor drive him 
into any kind of deceit about the expedition. 
But Priscilla had no such intention. 

" We'U tell her right enough," she said, 
" when we get home. She'll be pretty mad, 
of course, inwardly ; but she can't say much 
on account of her principles." 
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'' I don't see what her principles have to do 
with it." 

" Don't you ? Then you must be rather 
stupid. Can't you see that if you haven't 
really got a sprained ankle, but only believe 
you have, and wouldn't have it if you believed 
you hadn't, then we shouldn't really be drowned 
— supposing we were drowned, I mean, which, 
of course, we're not going to be — if we believed 
we weren't drowned ? And Aunt Juliet, with 
her principles, woidd be bound to believe we 
weren't, even if we were. We've only got to put 
it to her that way, and she won't have a ghost 
of a grievance left. It's the simplest form of 
Christian Science. But in any case, whatever 
silliness Aunt Juliet may indulge in, we were 
simply bound to have the Tortoise to-day. It's 
a matter of duty. I don't see how you can get 
behind that. Cousin Frank, no matter how you 
argue." 

Frank did not want to get behind his duty. 
He had been brought up with a very high regard 
for the word. If it had been clearly shown him 
that it was hi%,duty to take an ocean voyage in 
the Tortoise, with Priscilla as leader of the 
expeditiofi, he would have bidden a long fare- 
. weir to his friends and gone forth cheerfully. 
But he did not see that this particular sail. 
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which seemed indeed little better than a humili- 
ating though agreeable act of truancy, could 
possibly be sheltered under the name of duty. 
Priscilla enlightened him. 

'' I daresay you don't know," she said, “ that 
there is a German spy at the present moment 
making a chart of this bay. We are hunting 
him.** 

There is something intensely stimulating to 
every healthy mind in the idea of hunting a 
spy. No prefect in the world, no master even 
— ^not Mr. Dupr6 himself, not the remote, divine 
head-master in the calm elysium of his garden 
— could have escaped a thrill at the mention of 
such a sport. Frank was conscious of a sudden 
relapse from the serenity of the grown man's 
common-sense. For an instant he became a 
normal schoolboy. 

“ Rot ! " he said. ‘‘ What spy ? " 

" It's not rot," said Priscilla. You've read 
‘ The Riddle of the Sands,* I suppose ? You 
must have. Well, that's exactly what he's at, 
mapping out mud-banks and things, so as to be 
able to run a masked flotilla gf tj^rpedo boats in 
and out when the time comes. There was one 
of the same lot caught the other day sketching a 
fortification in Lough Swilly. Father read it 
to me out of a newspaper." 
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Frank had seen a report of that capture. 
German spies have of late been appearing with 
disquieting frequency. They are met with in 
the most unlikely places. Frank was a little 
shaken in his scepticism. 

What makes you say there's a German spy ? 
he said. 

I saw him. So did Peter Walsh. So did 
Joseph Antony Kinsella. You heard Peter 
Walsh talking about him this morning. I saw 
him yesterday. I was bathing at the time, and 
he ran his boat on a rock off the point of 
Delginish. If it hadn't been for me he'd have 
been there still — only drowned, of course, for 
his boat floated away from him. I wish now 
that I'd left him there ; but, of course, I didn't 
know at the time that he was a spy. The idea 
only came to me aftenvards. I say, Cousin 
Frank, wouldn't it be absolutely ' spiffing ’ if 
it turned out that he really was ? " 

It was impossible for any one to deny that 
such a thing would be “ spiffing " in the very 
highest possible degree. 

“If he is," said Priscilla, “ and I don't see 
any reason why he shouldn't — anyhow it's 
jolly gooflr sport , to pretend — and if he is, it's 
our plain duty to hunt him down at any risk. 
Sylvia Courtney says that Wordsworth's ‘ Ode 
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to Duty ’ is quite the most thrillingly impressive 
poem in the whole ‘ Golden Treasury/ so you 
won’t want to go back on it.” 

Frank’s prize had been won for Greek iambics, 
not for English literature. He was not in a 
position to discuss the value of Wordsworth’s 

Ode to Duty ” as a guide to conduct in ordi- 
nary life.] 

‘‘ My plan,” said Priscilla, ” is to begin at the 
south of the bay and work across to the north, 
investigating every island until we light on the 
one where he is. That’s the reason I had to take 
the Tortoise, The Blue Wanderer wouldn’t have 
done it for us. She won’t go to windward. But 
the Tortoise is a racing boat. Father bought her 
cheap at Kingstown because she never won any 
races, which is the reason why he called her the 
Tortoise, But she can sail faster than Flana- 
gan's old boat anyhow. And that’s the one 
which the spy has got.” 

Frank was not inclined to discuss the appro- 
priateness of the Tortoise's new name. He was 
just beginning to recover from the feeling of 
bewildered annoyance induced by the sudden 
introduction of Wordsworth’s poem into the 
conversation. 

” But what makes you say he’s a spy ? ” he 
said. ” I know there are spies, and I saw about 
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the capture of that one in Lough Swilly. But 
why should this man be one ? 

“ I don’t say he is,” said Priscilla. '' All I 
say is that until we’ve hunted him down we 
can’t possibly be sure that he isn’t. You 
never can be sure about anything until you’ve 
actually tried it. And, anyway, what else can 
he be ? You can’t deny that there’s some 
mystery about him. Remember what Peter 
Walsh said about his looking as innocent as a 
child. That’s the way spies always look. Be- 
sides, I don’t think his clothes really belonged 
to him — I could see that at a glance. He 
had a pair of white flannel trousers with creases 
down the fronts of the legs, quite as swagger as 
yours, if not swaggerer, and a white sweater. 
He didn’t look a bit comfortable in them — not 
as if they were the kind of clothes he was accus- 
tomed to wear. That’s Rossmore Head on the 
left there. Cousin Frank. He’s not there. I 
didn’t expect he would be, and he isn’t. I 
don’t expect he’s in that bay to the south-west 
of it either, but we’ll just run in a bit and 
make sure.” 

The breeze had freshened a little, and the 
Tortoise made good way through the calm water. 
Frank began to feel some little trust in Priscilla : 
she handled the boat with an air of confidence 
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which was reassuring. His conscience was 
troubling him less than it did : there is nothing 
in the world equal to sailing as a means of 
quieting anxious consciences. A man may be 
suffering mental agonies from the recollection 
of some cruel and cold-blooded murder which 
he happens to have committed. On land his 
life would be a burden to Ixim. But let him 
go down to the sea in a small white-sailed 
ship, and in forty-eight hours or less he will 
have ceased to feel any remorse for his victim. 
This may be the reason why ail Protestant 
nations are maritime pf)wers. Having denied 
themselves the orthodox anaesthetic of the 
confessional, these peoples have been obliged 
to tahe to the sea as a means of preventing 
their consciences from harrying them. Driven 
forth across the waves by the clamorous impor- 
tunity of the voice within, they of very necessity 
acquire a certain skill in the management of 
boats, a skill which sooner or later leads to the 
burdensome possession of a Navy and so to 
maritime importance. It is interesting to see 
how this curious law works out in quite modem 
times. The Italian Navy is now considerable ; 
but it has only become so since the people were 
driven to the sea as a consequence of the anti- 
clerical feeling which led them to desert the 
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confessional. It is quite possible that the 
Portuguese, having in their new republic de^ 
veloped a strong antipathy to sacraments and 
so laid up for themselves a future of spiritual 
disquiet, may see their ancient maritime glories 
revived, and in seeking relief beyond the mouth 
of the Tagus from the gnawings of their 
consciences, may give birth to some re-incama- 
tion of Vasco da Gama or Prince Henry the 
Navigator. 

I don’t think,” said Priscilla, looking round 
her searchingly, '' that he’s an3where in this 
bay. How’s your ankle ? ” 

'' It’s quite comfortable,” said Frank. 

** I asked,” said Priscilla, ” because in order to 
get out of the bay I shall have to jibe, and that 
means that you’ve got to hop across the centre- 
board case,” 

Frank had not the least idea of what happens 
when a small boat jibes. He intended to ask 
for information, but was not given any oppor- 
tunity. The boom, which had hitherto behaved 
with dignity and self-possession, suddenly swung 
across the boat with such swiftness that he had 
no time to duck his head to avoid it. His straw 
hat, struck on the brim, was swept over the 
side of the boat. He found himself thrown 
down against the gunwale, while a quantity of 
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cold water poured over his legs. He grasped 
the centre-board case, the nearest stable thing 
at hand, and pulled himself up again into the 
middle of the boat. Priscilla, a good deal tangled 
in a writhing rope, was strugghng past the 
tiller to the windward side. 

What’s happened ? asked Frank. 

" Jibed all standing," said Priscilla. " I 
didn’t mean to, of course. I must have been 
sailing her by the lee. But it’s all right : we 
didn’t ship more than a bucketful. I say, I’m 
sorry about your hat ; but that’s a rotten kind 
of hat in a boat, any way. Would you mind 
getting up to windward ? I’ve got to luff her a 
bit, and she’ll heel over.’’ 

Is it gone ? ’’ 

" What ? Oh, the hat ! Yes, quite. We 
couldn’t get it without jibing again.’’ 

" Don’t let us do that,’’ said Frank, “ if we 
can help it.’’ 

I won’t. But do get up to windward — that 
is to say, if your ankle’s not too bad. I must 
luff a bit or we’ll go ashore — the water’s getting 
very shallow.” 

Frank scrambled over the centre-board case 
and bumped down on the floor-boards on the 
windward side of the boat. Priscilla pushed 
over the tiller and began to haul vigorously on 
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the main sheet. The Tortoise swept round, 
heeled over, and rushed through the water on a 
broad reach. The wind, so it seemed to Frank, 
began to blow much harder than before. He 
clung to the weather stay and watched the 
bubbling water tear past within an inch or two 
of the lower gunwale. A sudden spasm of 
extreme nervousness seized him. He looked 
anxiously at Priscilla. She seemed to be en- 
tirely calm and self-possessed. His self-respect 
reasserted itself. He remembered that she was 
merely a girl. He set his teeth and determined 
to show no sign of fear. Gradually the exhilara- 
tion of the motion, the coolness of the breeze 
through his hair, the dancing, impulsive rush of 
the boat, and the shining white of the sail in 
front of him conquered his qualms. He began 
to enjoy himself as he had ^ never in his life 
enjoyed himself before. 

I say, Priscilla,'* he said, '' this is fine." 

Topping,’* said Priscilla. 

The feel of the cricket ball caught clean in the 
centre of the bat, sent in one clear flight to 
square leg across the boundary line, is glorious. 
Frank knew the exultation of such moments. 
The dash*iicross the goal line from a swiftly- 
taken pass is a thing to live for, Frank, as a 
fast three-quarter back, knew that too. But 
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this tearing of a heeling boat through bubbling 
green water became to him, when he got over 
the first terror of it, a delirious joy. 

" That’s Inishminna ahead of us to wind- 
ward/’ said Priscilla. '' Flanagan lives there 
who hired him the old boat. He might be there, 
but he isn’t. I can see the whole slope of the 
island. We’ll slip under the lee of the end of it 
past Ilaunglos. It’s a likely enough island.” 

Frank suddenly remembered that they were 
in pursuit of a German spy. The remainder of 
his scepticism forsook liim. Amid such sur- 
roundings, with the singing of the wind and the 
gurgling swish of the flying boat in his ears, any 
adventure seemed possible. The prosaic limita- 
tions of ordinary life dropped off from him. 
Only it seemed a pity to find the spy, since find- 
ing him would stop their sailing. 

” I say, Priscilla,” he said, ” don’t let us 
bother about the old spy. Let’s go on sailing.” 

Just hunker down a bit,” said Priscilla, 
'' and look under the foot of the sail. I can’t 
see to leeward. Is there anything like a tent 
on that island ? ” 

Frank curled himself into a cramped and 
difficult attitude. He peered under ffie sail and 
made his report. 

There’s nothing there,” he said, except 
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three buUocks. But I can only see two sides of 
the island/' 

'' We'll open the north side in a minute/' said 
Priscilla. '' He can't be at the west end of it, 
for it's all bluff and boulders. If he isn't on the 
north shore he's not there at all." 

Frank twisted himself again into the bottom 
of the boat, and peeped under the sail. The 
north shore of Ilaunglos held no tent. 

" Good," said Priscilla ; '' we'll stand on. 

The next island is Inishark. He may be there. 
There's a well on it, and he'd naturally want to 
camp somewhere within reach of water." 

Frank, still curled up beside the centre-board 
case, gazed under the sail at Inishark. The boat, 
swaying and dipping in a still freshening breeze, 
sped on. 

'' Is there any large white stone on the ridge 
of the island ? " he asked. 

‘‘ No," said PrisciUa. " There isn't a white 
stone of any size in the whole bay. It's most 
likely a sheep." 

'' It's not a sheep. Nobody ever saw a sheep 
with a baok that went up into a point. I 
believe it's the top of a tent. Steer for it, 
Priscilla. "• 

Frank was a-glow with excitement. The 
sailing intoxicated him. The sight of the 
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triangular apex of the tent put him beside him- 
self. 

“ Turn the boat, Priscilla. Go down to the 
island.*' 

Priscilla was cooler. 

“ We'll hold on a minute," she said, and 
make sure. There's no use running all that way 
down to leeward until we're certain. We'd only 
have to beat up again." 

" It is a tent," said Frank. " I can see now. 
There are two tents." 

Priscilla caught his excitement. She knelt 
on the floor-boards, crooked her elbow over the 
tiller, leaned over the side of the boat, and 
stared under the sail at the island. 

That’s him," she said. '' Now, Cousin 
Frank, we'll have to jibe again to get down there. 
Do you think you can be a bit nippier in getting 
over the centre-board than you were last time ? 
It's blowing harder, and it won't do to upset. 
You very nearly had us over before.” 

Frank was too excited to notice that she now 
put the whole blame of the sudden violence of 
the last jibe on him. Thinking over the matter 
afterwards, he remembered that she had apolo- 
gized at the time for her own bad steering. Now 
she wanted to hold his awkwardness responsible 
for what might have been a disaster. 
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All right/’ he said, all right. I’ll do 
whatever you tell me.” 

I won’t risk it,” said Priscilla. You’d 
mean to do all right, but you wouldn’t when 
the time came — that ankle of yours, you know. 
After all, it’s just as easy to run her up into the 
wind and stay her.” 

“ There’s a man at the door of one of the 
tents looking at us through a pair of glasses,” 
said Frank. 

'' Let him,” said Priscilla. 

She was hauling in the main sheet as the boat 
swept up into the wind. 

Now, Cousin Frank, ready about. You 
must slack off the jib sheet and haul down the 
other. That thin rope at your hand. Yes, 
that’s it.” 

The meaning of this new rnanceuvre was dim 
and uncertain to Frank. He grasped the rope 
indicated to him, and then heard a noise as if 
some one at the bottom of the sea — an ^“angry 
mermaid perhaps — was striking the keel of the 
boat hard with a hammer. 

She’s torching,” said Priscilla. ** Up centre- 
board — quick ! ” 

Frank gazed at her in pained bewilderment. 
He had not the least idea of what she wanted 
him to do. The knocking at the boat’s bottom 
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became more frequent and violent. Priscilla 
gave the main sheet a turn round a cleat and 
stretched forward, holding the tiller with her 
left hand. She grasped a rope — one out of a 
tangled web of wet ropes — and tugged. The 
knocking ceased. The boat swept up into the 
wind. There was a sudden arrest of movement, 
a violent list over, a dart forward, a soft crunch- 
ing sound, and then a dead stop. 

“ Bother ! ” said Priscilla ; “ we’re aground.” 

She sprang overboard at once, stood knee deep 
in the water, and tugged at the stern of the 
boat. The centre-board, when she dropped its 
rope, fell to the bottom of its case, caught in the 
mud under the boat, .and anchored her im- 
movably. - Priscilla tugged in vain. 

“ It’s no good,” she said at last, ” and the 
tide’s ebbing. We’re here for hours and hours. 
I hope you didn’t hurt your ankle. Cousin 
Frank, during that fray.” 



CHAPTER VII. 

“ That feUow still looking at us through his 
glasses, said Frank. 

“ Can’t help it,” said Priscilla. “ If it amuses 
him, he can go on looking at us for the next 
four hours.” 

She gathered her dripping skirt round her and 
stepped into the boat. 

*' Sylvia Courtney,” she said, “ told me last 
term that her favourite poem in English litera- 
ture is Gray’s ' Elegy,’ on account of its being 
so full of calm. Sometimes I think that Sylvia 
Courtney is rather a beast.” * 

“ She must be a rotter,” said Frank, “ if she 
said that.” 

[ “ All the same, there’s no use our fretting 

ourselves into a fuss. We can’t get out of this 
' unless we h^d the wings of a dove, so we may 
as well take the sails off the boat.” 

She climbed across Frank, loosed the halyard, 
and brought the lug down into the boat with a 
sudden run. Frank was buried in the folds of 
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it. After some struggling, he got his head out 
and breathed freely. 

" I say, Priscilla,'' he said, why didn't you 
tell me you were going to do that ? " 

Priscilla was gathering the foresail in her arms. 

I thought you knew," she said. 

I didn’t know the beastly thing was going 
to come down on my head." 

That fellow on the island," said Priscilla, 
'' is getting down his tents, and seems to be in 
a mighty hurry. He's got a woman helping 
him. Do you think she could be a female spy ? 
There are such things. They carry secret ciphers 
sewn into their stays and other things of that 
kind." 

"" I don't believe they're spies at all," said 
Frank, who was feeling dishevelled and uncom- 
fortable after his struggle with the sail. 

" Anyhow they seem pretty keen on getting 
away from Inishark. Just look at them." 

There was no doubt that the people on the 
island were doing their best to strike their camp 
as quickly as possible. In their hurry tliey 
stumbled over the guy-ropes, got the fly-sheet 
of one of their tents badly tangled round a pack- 
ing-case, and made the matter wors^ by trying 
to free it without proper consideration. 

" Let them fuss," said Priscilla. " We can't 
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help it if they do get away. If your ankle isn’t 
too bad wc might as well have lunch. You 
grub out the food while I get off my shoes and 
stockings. I’m a bit damp about the legs.” 

Frank felt under the thwart through which 
the mast was stepped, and drew out one by 
one the parcel of macaroons, the tongue, the 
tin of peaches, and the bottles. Priscilla wrung 
out her stockings over the stern of the boat and 
then hung them on the gunwale to dry. She 
propped her shoes up against the stern where 
they would get as much breeze as possible. 

I wish,” said Frank, ‘‘ that we’d thought of 
getting some bread.” 

'' Why ? Don’t you like macaroons ? ” 

“ I like them all right, but they don’t go 
very well with tongue.” 

We’ll begin with the tongue, then, and 
keep the macaroons till afterwards. Hand it 
over.” 

She took a rowlock and shattered the jar which 
held the tongue. She succeeded in throwing 
some of the broken glass overboard. A good 
deal more of it stuck in the tongue. 

What I generally do,” she said, when I’m 
out in the Blue Wanderer by myself and happen 
to have a tongue — which isn’t often, on account 
of their being so beastly expensive — but when- 

4 
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ever I have, I simply bite bits off it as I happen 
to want them. But I know that's not polite. 
If you prefer it, Cousin Frank, you can gouge out 
a chunk or two with your knife before I gnaw 
it." 

This seemed to Frank a good suggestion. He 
got out his knife. 

Sylvia Courtney is always frightfully polite," 
said Priscilla. 

Frank hesitated. The recollection of Sylvia 
Courtney’s appreciation of Wordsworth’s Ode 
to Duty," and her fondness for Gray’s '' Elegy ” 
for the sake of its calm, came to him. He would 
not be classed with her. He put his knife back 
into his pocket and bit a small bit off the tongue. 
Then he leaned over the side of the boat and 
spat out a good deal of broken glass. He also 
spat out some blood. 

'' That seems ito be rather a glassy bit you’ve 
got," said Priscilla. ** Are you cut ? ” 

A little,” said Frank ; but it doesn’t 
matter." 

Priscilla bit off a large mouthful and handed 
the tongue back to Frank. Her cheeks bulged 
a good deal, but she chewed without any ap- 
pearance of discomfort. Frank had read in books 
about the call of the wild." He now, for the 
first time, felt the lust for savage life. He took 
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the tongue, tore off a fragment with his teeth, 
and discovered as he ate it that he was ex- 
ceedingly hungry. 

'' Your lemonade bottle/’ he said a few minutes 
later, has one of those glass stoppers in it in- 
stead of a cork. How shall I open it ? '' 

Shank of a rowlock,” said Priscilla. . '' Those 
spies on the island have got their tents down at 
last. They're packing up now." 

Frank opened the lemonade bottle and then 
glanced at the island. The female spy was pack- 
ing a hold-all. Her companion was staggering 
down the beach towards the place where Flana- 
gan's old boat lay high and dry on her side. He 
carried the packing-case on his shoulder. Pris- 
cilla, tilting her head back, drank the lemonade 
from its bottle in large gulps. Then she opened 
the parcel of biscuits and munched a macaroon 
contentedly. 

It's dashed annoying," said Frank, hav- 
ing to sit here and watch them escape — just as 
we had them cornered too." 

The inside of his lip hurt him a good deal while 
he ate. He wanted to grumble about some- 
thing ; but the fear of being compared to Sylvia 
Courtney kept him silent about the broken 
glass. Priscilla took another macaroon. 

" We were doing Wordsworth’s * Excursion ' 
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last term/’ she said, in English literature, and 
there’s a long tract of it called ' Despondency 
Corrected.’ I wish I had it here now. It’s just 
what would do you good.” 

Frank nibbled a biscuit with his eyes on the 
island. The miin was carr3dng down a bundle 
of rugs to the boat. The woman followed him 
with one of the tents. Then they went back 
together to their camping-ground and collected 
a number of small objects which were scattered 
about. Frank became desperate. 

” Priscilla,” he said, don’t you think you 
could wade across to that island. There’s only 
about an inch and a half of water round the 
boat now. I’d do it myself if it wasn’t hu' this 
infernal ankle. I simply can’t walk.” 

I could,” said Priscilla, ” and what’s more 
I would, only that there’s a deep channel be- 
tween us and them. If I’d jibed that time in- 
stead of trying to stay her, I should have kept 
in the channel and not run on to this old bank. 
I knew it was here all right, but I forgot it just 
at the moment. That’s the worst of moments. 
They simply make one forget things, however 
hard one tries not to. I daresay you’ve noticed 
that.” 

Frank had as a matter of fact noticed this 
peculiarity of moments veiy often. It had 
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turned up in the course of his experience both 
on cricket and football helds. But it seemed 
to him that the consequences of being entrapped 
by it were much more serious in sailing-boats 
than elsewhere. He was so far from blaming 
Priscilla for the plight of the Tortoise that he 
felt very grateful to her for not blaming him. 
His moment had come when she gave him the 
order about the centre-board. Then not only 
memory but all power of coherent thought had 
deserted him. 

'' Let's liave at the Californian peaches,” said 
Priscilla. ‘‘ But vre'd better cat a bit slower, 
now that the first pangs of hunger are allayed. 
If we hurry up too much we'll have no food left 
soon, and we have absolutely nothing else to do 
except to eat until five o'clock this afternoon. 
We can't expect to get off before that.” 

The spies packed their belongings into Flan- 
agan's old boat, and then set to work to push 
her down to the sea. Frank, with the point of 
the opener driven tiirough the top of the peach 
tin, paused to watch them. They shoved and 
pulled vainly. The boat remained where she 
was. Frank began to hope that they too might 
have to w£y.t ior the rising tide. They sat down 
on a large stone and consulted togetlier. Then 
they took everything out of the boat and tried 
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pushing and pulling her again. Her weight was 
still too great for them. They moved her for- 
ward in short jerks, but each time they moved 
her the keel at her stern buried itself deeper in 
the soft mud. They sat down, evidently some- 
what exhausted, and had another consultation. 
Then the man got the oars and laid them out 
as roller^ He lifted the boat’s stern on to the 
first of them. 

I thought,” said Priscilla, " that they’d hit 
on that dodge sooner or later. Now they’ll get 
on a bit. Go on scalping the peach tin, Cousin 
Frank.” 

The peaches had been cut in halves by the 
kindly Californian who preserved them, and a 
half peach fits, with a little squeezing, into any 
mouth of ordinary size. Priscilla and Frank 
fished them out with their fingers and ate them. 
Some juice, but considering the circumstances 
very little, dripped down the front of Frank’s 
white flannel coat — the glorious crimson-bound 
coat of the first eleven. He did not care in the 
least. He had lapsed hopelessly. No urchin 
in the lower school, brewing cocoa over a form- 
room fire, ladling out condensed milk with the 
blade of a penknife, would have „been more 
dead to the decencies of life than this degenerate 
hero of the lower sixth. 
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They're getting the boat down," said Pris- 
cilla, swallowing a lump of peach. “ Do you 
think that you could throw stones far enough 
to hit them when they get out into the channel ? 
I'd grub up the stones for you. We might 
frighten them back that way." 

Frank had won second prize in the sports at 
the end of the Easter term for throwing the 
cricket ball. He looked across the stretch of 
water and judged the distance carefull}^ 

" No," he said regretfully, I couldn’t." 

That’s a pity,” said Priscilla, ” for I can’t 
either. I never could shy worth tuppence. 
Curious, isn’t it ? Hardly any girls can." 

The spies had got Flanagan’s old boat down 
to the water’s edge. They went back to the 
place wLere* she had Iain first. By a series of 
laborious portages they got all tjieir goods down 
to the beach and packed them into the boat. 

They’re off now," said Frank regretfully. 

” I wouldn’t be too sure," said Priscilla. 
” That fellow’s an extraordinary ass with a 
boat.” 

Her optimism was weU founded. By shoving 
hard the spies ran their boat into the water. 
The lady spy stopped at the brink. The man, 
with reckless indifference to wet feet, followed 
the boat, still shoving. It happens that the 
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shore of the north side of Inishark shelves very 
rapidly into the deep channel. The boat floated 
suddenly, and urged by the violence of the last 
shove, slid rapidly from the shore. The man 
grasped at her. His fingers slid along the gun- 
wale. He plunged forward knee-deep, snatched 
at the retreating bow, missed it, stumbled, and 
fell headlong into the water. The boat floated 
free and swung into the channel on the tide. 

Priscilla leaped up excitedly. 

'' Now they're done," .she said. '' They're 
far worse stuck than we are." 

'' Oh, do look at him," said Frank. “ Did 
you ever see anything so funny ? " 

The man staggered to his feet and floundered 
towards the shore, squeezing the salt water from 
his eyes with his knuckles. 

Of course I’m sorry for the poor beast in 
a way," said Priscilla, " but I can't help feeling 
that it jolly well serves him right. Oh, look 
at them now ! " 

She laughed convulsively. The scene was 
sufficiently ridiculous. The spy stood dripping 
forlornly on the shore. The lady dabbed at 
various parts of his clothing with her pocket- 
handkerchief. Flanagan's old boat, •’now fairly 
in mid-channel, bobbed cheerfully along on the 
ebbing tide. 
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rd give a lot this minute/' said Priscilla, 
'' for a pair of glasses. I can't think why I was 
such a fool as not to take father's when we 
were starting." 

'' I can see well enough," said Frank. " Wliat 
Td like would be to be able to hear what he's 
saying." 

" I don’t take any interest in bad language, 
and in any case I don't believe he’s capable of 
it. He looked to me like the kind of man who 
wouldn't say anything much worse than ' Dear 
me. 

‘‘ Wouldn’t he ? Look at him now. If he 
isn't cursing, I’ll cat my hat." 

The spy had shaken himself free of his com- 
panion's pocket-handkerchief. He was waving 
his arms violently and shouting so loudly that 
his voice reached the Tortoise against the wind. 

I suppose," said Priscilla, that that’s his 
way of trying to get dry without catching a chill. 
Horrid ass, isn’t he ? It’d be far better for him 
to run. What’s the good of yelling ? I expect 
in reality it's simply temper." 

But Priscilla underestimated the intelligence 
of the spy. It appeared very soon that he was 
not merely^iving expression to emotion, but had 
a purpose in his performance. The lady too 
began to shout shrilly. She waved her damp 
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pocket-handkerchief round and round her head. 
Priscilla and Frank turned and saw that an- 
other boat, a small black boat, with a very dilapi- 
dated lug-sail, had appeared round the corner 
of the next island, and was making towards 
Inishark. 

Bother ! ” said Priscilla ; '' that man, who- 
ever he is, will bring them back their boat.'' 

The steersman in the lug-sailed boat altered 
his course slightly, and reached down towards 
the derelict. As he neared her he dropped his 
sail and got out oars. 

That's young Kinsella," said Priscilla. I 
know him by the red sleeve his mother sewed 
into that grey shirt of his. No one else has a 
shirt the least like it. He's a soft-hearted sort 
of boy who'd do a good turn to any one. He's 
sure to take their boat back to them." 

" He has a lady with him," said Frank. 

" He has. I can't see who she is ; but it 
doesn't look like his mother. Can't be, in fact, 
for she has a baby to mind. I collared a lot of 
flannel out of a box in Aunt Juliet's room last 
hols, and gave it to her for the baby. It's a bit 
of what I gave her that was made into a sleeve 
for Jimmy's shirt. I wonder now it is he 
has got with him." 

Jimmy Kinsella overtook the, drifting boat. 
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took her painter, and began to tow her towards 
Inishark. 

'' That lady,'' said Priscilla, is a black 
stranger to me. Wlio can she possibly 
be? " 

Jimmy Kinsella rowed hard, and in about ten 
minutes ran his own boat aground on Jnisharlv. 
He disembarked, dragged at the painter of 
Flanagan's boat, and handed her over to the 
lady on the island. A long conversation fol- 
lowed. The whole party — Jimmy Kinsella, his 
lady, the dripping spy, and the original lady 
with the damp pocket-handkerchief — consulted 
together eagerly. Then they took the hold-all 
out of Flanagan's boat. There was another 
conversation, and it became plain that the two 
ladies were expostulating with the dripping 
gentleman. Jimmy Kinsella stood a little apart 
and gazed placidly at the two toats. Then the 
hold-all was unpacked, and a number of gar- 
ments laid out on the beach. They were sorted 
out, and a bundle of them handed to the spy. 
He walked straight up the slope of the island 
and disappeared over the crest of the hill. 

“ Gone to change his clothes," said Priscilla. 

The twodadies repacked the hold-all. Jimmy 
Kinsella stowed it in the bow of Flanagan's 
boat. Then the lady of the island got it out 
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again, unpacked it once more, and took some- 
thing out of it. 

“ Clean pocket-handkerchief, I expect,'' said 
Priscilla. 

The guess was evidently a good one, for she 
spread the wet handkerchief on a stone. Her 
companion reappeared over the crest of the 
island, clad in another pair of white trousers 
and another sweater. He carried liis wet gar- 
ments at arm's length. Jimmy Kinsella went 
to meet him. They talked together as they 
walked down to the boats. Then the two ladies 
kissed each other warmly. Priscilla watched 
the performance with a sneer. 

Awful rot, that kind of thing," she said. 

'' All women do it," said Frank. 

Here at last he was unquestionably Priscilla's 
superior. Never to his recollection had he 
kissed any one except his mother, and he was 
generally content to allow her to kiss him. 

I don't. Sylvia Courtney tried it on with 
me when we were saying good-bye at the end 
of last term, but I jolly soon choked her off. 
Can't think where the pleasure is supposed to 
come in." 

Jimmy Kinsella placed the spy lady in the 
stem of Flanagan's boat and handed in her 
companion. He arranged the oars and the 
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rowlocks, and then, standing ankle-deep in the 
water, shoved her off. The spy took liis oars 
and pulled away. Priscilla and Frank watched 
Ihe boat until she disappeared. 

'' Pretty rough luck on us,” said Priscilla, 
'' Jimmy Kinsclla turning up just at that mo- 
ment. I wonder if that woman is a man in 
disguise. She might be, you know. They 
sometimes are.” 

Couldn’t possibly. No man would have 
been such a fool as to go trjdng to dry any- 
body with a pocket-handkerchief. Only a 
woman ” 

If it comes to that,” said Priscilla, '' no 
woman would have been such a fool as to let 
that boat go the way he did. Girls aren’t the 
only asses in the world, Cousin Frank.” 

” Besides,” said Frank, ” she evidently took a 
lot of trouble to persuade him to change his 
clothes. That looks as if ” 

” It does rather. I daresay she’s his aunt. 
It’s just the kind of thing Aunt Juliet would 
have done before she took to Christian Science. 
Now, of course, it would be against her prin- 
ciples. Let’s have another Californian peach 
to fill in tlje time.” 

Frank handed the tin to her, and afterwards 
helped himself. 
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" Have you drunk all your beer, Cousin 
Frank ? 

'' No. Want some ? ” 

I was only thinking,'’ said Priscilla, " that 
perhaps you’d better not. I’ve just recollected 
King John.” 

What about him ? ” 

” It Wets peaches and beer that finished him 
off, after he’d got stuck in crossing the Wash. 
That’s rather the sort of position we’re in now, 
and I shouldn’t like anything to happen to 
you.” 

Frank, by way of demonstrating his courage, 
took a long draught of lager beer ; then he 
looked across at Inisharlc. Priscilla’s eyes fol- 
lowed his. For a minute or two they gazed in 
silence. 

Jimmy Kinsella’s boat still lay on the shore. 
Jimmy Kinsella’s lady had taken off her shoes 
and stockings and rolled up the sleeves of 
her blouse. Her skirt was kilted high and 
folded over a broad band, which kept it well 
above her knees. Jimmy Kinsella himself, 
who was modest as well as chivalrous, sat on a 
stone with his back to her, and gazed at the 
slope of the island. The lady waded about in 
the shallow water. Now and then she plunged 
her arms in and appeared to fish something up 
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from the bottom. Priscilla and Frank looked 
at qach other in amazement. 

'' I wonder what on earth she’s doing,” said 
Priscilla. ‘‘ Can she possibly be taking sound- 
ings ? ” 

No/* said Frank ; soundings aren’t taken 
that way. You do it with a line ai^ a lead 
from the deck of a ship.” 

'' All the same,” said Priscilla, she’s in 
league with the other spies. You saw the way 
they kissed each other,” 

** She may,” said Frank, '' be taking speci- 
mens of the sea bottom. That’s a very im- 
portant thing, I believe.” 

It is — frightfully ; but that’s not the way 
it’s done. There was a curious old Johnny last 
term who gave us a lecture on hydrography — 
that’s what he called it — and he said you gather 
up small bits of the bottom 15y putting tallow 
on the end of a lump of lead. I expect he knew 
what he was talking about, but of course he may 
not. You never can tell about those scientific 
lecturers. They keep on contradicting each 
other so.” 

” If she’s not doing that, what is she doing ? ” 
” She may possibly be trying to cure her 
rheumatism,” said Priscilla. ” They generally 
bathe for that ; but she may not feel bad 
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enough to go to such extremes. vShe looks 
rather fat. Fat people do have rheumatism, 
don't they ? " 

No ; gout." 

More or less the same thing," said Priscilla. 
" Of course, if that's what she's at, she's not a 
spy, ancl^we oughtn't to go on treating her as if 
she was. I don’t think it's right to suspect 
people of really bad crimes unless one knows. 
Do you. Cousin Frank ? " 

'' Of course not. All the same, the way she’s 
going on is rather queer. She’s just put some- 
thing that she picked up into that tin box she 
has slung across her back. That doesn't look 
to me as if she had gout." 

If only Jimmy Kmsella would turn this 
way," said Priscilla, '‘ I'd wave at him and make 
him come over here. It's perfectly maddening 
being stuck like tiiis when such a lot of exciting 
things are going on. What time is it ? " 

'' A little after two." 

" It's low water then,” said Priscilla, ” From 
this on the tide will be coming in again.” 

The Tortoise lay on the top of a grey bank 
from which the water had entirely receded. 
Between her and the channel, now a* tangle of 
floating weed, lay a broad stretch of mud, dotted 
over with large stones and patches of gravel. 
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The wind, which had been veering round to the 
south since twelve o’clock, had almost entirely 
died away. The sun shone very warmly. The 
Tortoise, l5dng sadly on her side, afforded no 
shelter at all. Both the beer and the lemonade 
were finished. 

Priscilla drank some peach juice frogi^the tin. 







CHAPTER VIII. 


After wading about for a little more than half 
an hour, Jimmy Kinsella’s lady went ashore. 
She rolled down the sleeves of her blouse and let 
her skirt fall about her ankles, but she did not 
put on her shoes and stockings. Jimmy Kin- 
sella was summoned from his stone, and launched 
his boat. 

“ I daresay,” said Priscilla, “ that she thinks 
her rheumatism ought to be cured by now. 
That is to say, of course, if she really has rheuma- 
tism, and isn’t a*nefarious spy. I rather like 
that word ‘ nefarious.' Don’t you ? I stuck it 
into an English comp, the other day, and spelt 
it quite right, but it came back to me with a 
blue pencil mark under it. Sjdvia Courtney 
said that I hadn't used it in quite the ordi- 
nary sense. She thinks she knows, and very 
likely she does, though not quite as'>much as 
she imagines. Nobody can know ever5Ahing — 
which is rather a comfort when it comes to 
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algebra. I loathe algebra, and always did. Any 
right-minded person woidd, I think.’’ 

It looks to me,” said Frank, '' as if they 
were coming over here.” 

Jimmy Kinsella was heading his boat straight 
for the bank on which the Tortoise lay. In a 
few minutes she grounded on the edge of it. 
The lady stepped out, and paddled across the 
mud towards the Tortoise, Seen at close quar- 
ters, she was, without doubt, fat, and had a 
round, good-humoured face. Her eyes sparkled 
pleasantly behind a pair of gold-rimmed pince- 
nez, 

'' She is coming over to us,” said Priscilla. 
” The thing is for you to keep her in play and 
unravel her mystery, while I slip off and put a 
few straight questions to Jimmy Kinsella. Be 
as polite as you possibly can, so as to disarm 
suspicion.” • 

Priscilla began the course of diplomatic polite- 
ness herself. 

” We’re delighted to see you,” she said. '' My 
name is Priscilla Lentaigne, and my cousin is 
Frank Mannix. We’re out for a picnic.” 

” My name,” said the lady, ” is Rutherford — 
Martha Rytherford. I’m out after sponges.” 

” Sponges ! ” said Frank. 

Priscilla winked at him. The statement about 
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the sponges was obviously untrue. There is no 
sponge fishery in Rosnacree Bay. There never 
has been. Miss Rutherford, so to speak, inter- 
cepted Priscilla's wink. 

'' B}^ sponges," she said, " I mean " 

" Won’t you sit down ? " said Priscilla. 

She picked her stockings from the gunwale of 
the boat,* leaving a clear space beside Miss 
Rutherford. 

“ Bother ! " she said, the dye out of the 
purple clocks has run. That’s the worst of 
purple clocks. I half suspected it would at the 
time, but Sylvia Courtney insisted on my buy- 
ing them. She said they looked chic. Would 
you care for anything to eat, Miss Ruther- 
ford ? " 

"I’m nearly starved. That’s why I came 
over here. I thought you might have some 
food.’’ 

" We’ve lots,’’ said Priscilla. " Frank will 
give it to you. I’ll just step across and speak 
to Jimmy Kinsella. I want to hear about the 
baby.’’ 

" I’m afraid,’’ said Miss Rutherford, when 
Priscilla left them, " that your cousin doesn’t 
believe me about the sponges.’’ 

Frank felt deeply ashamed of Priscilla’s be- 
haviour. The prefect in him reasserted itself 
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now that he was in the presence of a grown-up 
lady. He felt it necessary to apologize. 

“ She's very young/' he said, and I'm 
afraid she's rather foolish. Little girls of that 
age 

He intended to say something of a paternal 
kind, something which would give Misg Ruther- 
ford the impression that he had kindl}^ under- 
taken the care of Priscilla during the day in 
order to oblige those ordinarily responsible for 
her. A curious smile, which began to form at 
the corners of Miss Rutherford's lips, and a 
sudden twinkling of her eyes, stopped him 
abruptly. 

/' I hope you'll excuse my not standing up," 
he said. " I've sprained my ankle." 

" I'd like to get in and sit beside you, if 
I may," said Miss Rutherford. " Now for the 
food." 

" There's some cold tongue," said Frank. 

" Capital. 1 love cold tongue." 

" But — I’m afraid " — he fished it out from 
beneath the thwart — '' it may be rather grubby." 

" 1 don’t mind that a bit," 

" And — the fact is, my cousin — it's only fair 
to tell yo« — she bit it pretty nearly all over, 
and " Frank hesitated. He was an hon- 

ourable boy. Even at the cost of losing Miss 
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Rutherford's respect he would not refrain from 
telling the truth. And I bit it too/' he blurted 
out. 

Then I suppose I may/' said Miss Ruther- 
ford. ** I should like to more than anything. 
I so seldom get the chance." 

She bit and munched heartily ; bit again, and 
smiled at Frank. He began to feel more at his 
ease. 

There are some biscuits," he said. The 
macaroons are finished. I’m afraid. But thci*e 
are some cocoanut creams. Fm afraid they’re 
rather too sweet to go well with tongue." 

In the state of starvation Fm in," she said, 
marmalade would go with pea soup. Cocoa- 
nut creams and tongue will be simply delicious. 
Have you anything to drink ? " 

Only the juice of the tinned peaches." 

" Peach juice," said Miss Rutherford, '' is 
nectar. Do I drink it out of the tin, or must I 
pour it into tlie palm of my liand and lap ? " 

Any way you like," said Frank. " I believe 
there's a bailer somewhere if you prefer it." 

I prefer the tin, if it doesn’t shock you." 

** Oh," said Frank, " nothing shocks me," 
This was very nearly true. It had*not been 
true a week before ; but a day on the sea with 
Priscilla had done a great deal for Frank. Miss 
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Rutherford threw her head back, tilted the 
peach tin, and quaffed a satisf3dng draught. 

* I’m afraid,” she said, '' that you were just 
as sceptical as your cousin was about my 
sponges.” 

I was rather surprised.” 

'' Naturally. You were thinking of bath 
sponges, and naked Indians plunging over the 
sides of their boats with large stones in their 
Iiands to sink them. But I’m not after bath 
sponges. Lm doing the porifera for the natural 
history survey of this district."' 

Oh ! ” said Frank vaguely. 

” They brought me over from the British 
Museum b<xause Fm supposed to know some- 
thing about the porifera. I ought to, for I 
don’t know anything else.” 

It must be most interesting.” 

Last week I did the fresh-water lakes, and 
got some very good results. Professor Wilder 
and his wife are doing rotifers. They’re stop- 
ping ” 

” In tents ? ” said Frank, with interest. 

” Tents ! No. In quite the sweetest cottage 
you ever saw. I sleep on a sofa in the porch. 
What put tents into your head ? ” 

Then it wasn’t Professor Wilder and his 
wife whose boat you rescued just now ? ” 
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Oh dear, no ! I don't know who those 
people are at all. I never saw tliein before. 
Miss Benson is doing the lichens, and i\Ir. 
Farringdon the moths. They’re the only other 
members of our party here at present, and Fm 
the only one out on the bay." 

Frank was conscious of a sense of relief. It 
would have been a disappointment to him if the 
German spies had turned out to be harmless 
botanists or entomologists. 

Jimmy Kinsella was sitting in front of his boat 
gazing placidly at the sea when Priscilla tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

What are you doing here, Jimmy ? " she 
said. 

'' Is that yourself, miss? ” said Jimmy, eyeing 
her quietly. 

It is. And the only other person present is 
you. Now we’ve got that settled." 

Jimmy Kinsella grinned. 

I thought it was the Tortoise when I saw her ; 
but I said to myself, ' There’s strangers on board 
of her, for Miss Priscilla would know better than 
to run her aground on the bank when the tide 
would be leaving her.’ ’’ 

You haven’t told me yet,’’ said, Priscilla, 

what you’re doing here.’’ 

''I’m out along with the lady beyond." 
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I could see that much for myself. What’s 
she; doing ? ” 

Without she’d be trying the salt water for 
the good of her health, I don’t know what she’s 
doing.” 

” I thought at first that it might be that,” 
said Priscilla. ” Has she any spores with 
lier ? ” 

” Not that I seen, miss. But sure none of 
them would take a sponge with them into the 
sea. They get plenty of it without that.” 

'' I just thought she hadn’t.” 

If I was to be put on my oath,” said 
Jimm)^ slowly, and was to be asked what I 
thought of her ” 

” That’s just what I am asking you.” 

” I’d say she was a high-up lady ; may be 
one of them ones that docs be waiting on the 
Queen, or the wife of the Lord Lieutenant or 
s^uch.” 

” What makes you say that ? ” 

“ The skin of her.” 

Jimmy’s eyes, which had been fixed on the 
remote horizon, focussed themselves slowly for 
nearer objects. His glance settled finally on 
Priscilla’s*bare feet. 

Ah ! ” she said, when she took off her 
shoes and stockings ? ” 
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Saving your presence, miss, the legs of her 
doesn't look as if she was accustomed to going 
about that way.” 

‘‘ And that’s all you know about her ? ” 

Herself and a gentleman that was along 
with her settled with my da yesterday for the 
use of the boat, the way I’d row her anywhere 
she’d a fancy to go.” 

That was the gentleman who lias Flanagan’s 
old boat, I suppose ? ” 

It was not, then, but a different gentleman 
altogether,” 

” Then you can leave him out,” said Priscilla, 
and tell me all you know about the other 
couple, the ones who lost ‘their boat.” 

Them ones,” said Jimmy, has no sense, no 
more than a baby would have. Did you hear 
what thev're after paying Flanagan for that old 
boat of his ? ” 

Four pounds a week,” 

You’d think,” said Jimmy, “ that when 
they’d no more care for their money than to be 
throwing it away that way, they'd be able to 
afford to pay for a roof over their heads and 
not to be sleeping on the bare ground with no 
more than a cotton rag to shelter them. It was 
last Friday they came in to Inishbawn looking 
mighty near as if they’d had enough of it. ‘ Is 
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there any objection/ says he, ' to our camping on 
this island ? ' ' Well pay you,' says the lady, 

‘ anything in reason for the use of the land.' 
My da was terrible sorry for them, for he could 
see well that they weren't ones that was used 
to hardship ; but he told them that it would 
be better for them not." 

On account of the rats ? " 

Rats ! What rats ? " 

'' The rats that have the island very nearty 
eaten," said Priscilla. 

" Sorra the rat ever I saw on Inishbawn, only 
one that came out in the boat one day along 
with a sack of yellow meal my da was bringing 
home from the quay ; and I killed it myself with 
the slap of a loy." 

" I just thought Peter Walsh was telling me a 
he about the rats," said Priscilla. ‘‘ But if it 
wasn't rats, will you tell me.why your father 
wouldn't let them camp on Inishbawn ? " 

'' He said it would be better for them not," 
said Jimmy, on account of there being fever on 
it, for fear they might catch it and maybe die." 

" What fever ? " 

I don't rightly know the name of it, but 
sure my ma is covered thick with yellow spots 
the size of a sixpence, or bigger ; and the young 
lads is worse. The cries of them at night would 
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make you turn round on your bed pitying 
them/' 

'' Do you expect me to believe all that ? '' 
said Priscilla. 

Three times my da was in for the doctor/' 
said Jimmy, and the third time he fetched out 
a powerful fine bottle that he bought in Bran- 
nigan's, but it was no more use to them than 
water. Is it likely now that he'd allow a strange 
lady and a gentleman to come to the island, 
and them not knowing ? He wouldn't do it for 
a hundred pounds." 

'' If you’re going on talking that kind of way 
there’s not much use my asking you any more 
questions. But I’d like very much to know 
where those camping people are now." 

I shouldn’t wonder," said Jimmy, '' but 
they’re drownded. The planks of that old boat 
of Flanagan’s is opened so as you could see 
the daylight in between every one of them, and 
it would take a man with a can to be bailing the 
whole time you’d be going anywhere in her ; let 
alone that the gentleman " 

I know what the gentleman is in a boat," 
said Priscilla. 

'' And herself is no better. It wag only this 
morning my ma was saying to me that it’s 
wonderful the little sense them ones has." 
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I thought/' said Priscilla, '' that your mother 
was out aU over yeUow spots. What does she 
know about them ? " 

Jimmy Kinsella grinned sheepishly. 

Believe you me, miss," he said, '' if it was 
only your self that was in it " 

" There'd be neyflier rats nor fever on the 
island, I suppose ? " 

Jimmy looked towards the T'ortoise, and let 
his eyes rest with an inquiring expression on 
Frank Mannix. 

“ That gentleman's ankle is sprained," said 
Priscilla, " so whatever it is that you have on 
3^0 ur island, you needn't be afraid of him." 

“ That might be," said Jimmy. 

‘'You can tell your father from me," said 
PrisciUa, " that the next time I'm out this way 
ril land on Inishbawn and see for myself what 
it is that has you all telling lies." 

" Any time you come, miss, you'll be welcome. 
It's a poor place we have, surely, but it would 
be a queer thing if we wouldn't give you the 
best of what might be going. But I don't 
know how it is, there's a powerful lot of strangers 
knocking around — people that might be decent 
or might piot." 

His eyes were still fixed on Frank Mannix 
when Priscilla left him. 
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The tide was flowing strongly, and the water 
began to cover the lower parts of the bank. 
Priscilla measured with her eye the distance be- 
tween the Tortoise and the sea. She calculated 
that she might get off in about an hour. 

When she reached the Tortoise she found 
Frank pressing the last half peach on their guest. 

Miss Rutherford/’ said Priscilla, ‘‘ have 
you landed on Inishbawn, that island to the 
west of you, behind the corner of Ilaunglos ? ” ^ 
'' No,” she said. I wanted to, but the boy 
who’s rowing me strongly advised me not to.” 

Rats,” said Priscilla, or fever ? ” 

Miss Rutherford seemed puzzled by the in- 
quiry. 

What I mean,” said Priscilla, “ is this : 
did he give you any reason for not landing on 
the island ? ” 

“ As well as t recollect,” said Miss Ruther- 
ford, ” he said something to the effect that it 
wasn’t a suitable island for ladies. I didn’t 
take much notice of what he said, for it didn’t 
matter to me where I landed. One of the 
islands is the same thing as another. In fact, 
Inishbawn, if that’s its name, doesn't look a 
very good place for sponges.” o 

Oh, you still slick to those sponges ? ” said 
Priscilla. 
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'' Miss Rutherford/’ said Frank, '' is collecting 
porifera for the British Museum.” 

'W Investigating and tabulating,” said Miss 
Rutherford, ” for the Royal Dublin Society’s 
natural history survey.” 

” I took up elementary science last term,” 
said Priscilla, ” but we didn't do about those 
things of yours. I daresay we’ll get cm to them 
next year. If we do, 111 write to you for the 
names of some of the rarer kinds, and score off 
Miss Peimycolt with them. She’s the science 
teacher, and she thinks she knows a lot. It’ll 
do her good to be made to look small over a 
sponge that she’s never seen before, or even 
heard of.” 

'' I’ll send them to you,” said Miss Ruther- 
ford, ‘‘ 111 send you Halichondria panicea and 
Ophlita spongia seriata. I take the greatest 
delight in scoring off scienc(^ teachers every- 
where. I was taught science myself at one time 
and I know exactly what it’s like.” 

Jimmy Kinsella sat on a stone with his back 
to the party in the Tortoise. An instinct for 
good manners is the natural inheritance of all 
Irishmen. The peasant has it as surely as the 
peer, generally indeed more surely ; for the peer, 
having mixed more with men of other nations, 
loses something of his natural delicacy of feel- 
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ing. When, as in the case of young Kinsella, the 
Irishman has much to do with the sea his 
courtesy reaches a high degree of refinement. 
As the advancing tide crept inch by inch over 
the mudbank Jimmy KinseUa was forced back 
towards the Tortoise. He moved from stone to 
stone, dragging his boat after him as the water 
floated lifer. Never once did he look round or 
make any attempt to attract the attention of 
Miss Rutherford. He would no doubt have re- 
treated uncomplainingly to the highest point of 
the bank and sat there till the water reached 
his waist, clinging to the painter of the boat, 
rather than disturb the conversation of the lady 
whom he had taken under his care. But his 
courtesy was put to no such extreme test. He 
made a move at last which brought him within 
a few feet of the Tortoise. A mere patch of sea- 
soaked mud reujained uncovered. The water, 
advancing from the far side of the bank, already 
lapped against the bows of the Tortoise. Miss 
Rutherford woke up to the fact that the time 
for catching sponges was past. 

" I’m afraid,” she said, ‘‘ that I ought to be 
getting home. I can’t tell you how much 
obliged to you I am for feeding me. I believe I 
should have fainted if it hadn’t been for that 
tongue.” 
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‘'It was a pleasure to us/' said Priscilla. 
“ We’d eaten all we could before you came." 

“H[’m afraid," said Frank politely, “ that it 
wasn’t very nice. We ought to have had 
knives and forks, or at least a tumbler to 
drink out of. I don't know what you must 
think of us." 

“ Think of you ! " said Miss Rittherford. 
“ I think you're the two nicest children I 
ever met." 

She stumped off and joined Jimmy Kin- 
sella. Priscilla saw her putting on her shoes 
and stockings as the boat rowed away. She 
shouted a farewell. Miss Rutherford waved a 
stocking in reply. 

“ There," said Priscilla, turning to Frank, 
“ what do you think of that ? The two nicest 
children ! I don't mind of course ; but I do 
call it rather rough on you, lifter talking so 
grand, and having on your best first-eleven 
coat and all." 


5 



CHAPTER IX. 


Frank teamed several things while the sails 
were being hoisted. The word " halyard ” 
became familiar to him and connected itself 
definitely with certain ropes. He discovered 
that a sheet is, oddly enough, not an expanse 
of canvas, but another rope. He impressed 
carefully on his mind the part of the boat in 
which he might, under favourable circumstances, 
expect to find the centre-board tackle. 

The wind, which had dropped completely at 
low water, sprang up again, this time from the 
west, with theorising tide. This was pleasant, 
and promised a fair run home, but Priscilla eyed 
the sky suspiciously. She was weather-wise. 

" It’ll die clean away,” she said, “ towards 
evening. It always does on this kind of day 
when it has worked round with the sun. Curious 
things winds are. Cousin Frank, aren’t they ? 
Rather like ices in some ways, I always think.” 

Frank had considerable experience of ices, and 
had been obliged, while playing various games. 
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to take some notice of the wind from time to 
time ; but he missed the point of Priscilla's 
comparison. She explained herself. 

If you put in a good spoonful at once/' 
she said, ‘‘ it gives you a pain in some tooth 
or other, and you don't enjoy it. On the 
other hand, if yon put in a very little bit, it gets 
melted away before you're able to taste it 
properl}^ That's just the way the wind behaves 
when you're out sailing. Either it has you 
clinging on to tlic mainsheet for all you're worth, 
or else it dies away and leaves you flapping. It's 
only about once a month that you get just what 
you want." 

It seemed to Frank, when the boat got under 
way, that they had happened on the one pro- 
pitious day. The Tortoise slipped pleasantly 
along, her sails well filled, the boom pressed 
forward against the shroud, the mainsheet an 
attenuated coil at Priscilla's feet. 

" I'm feeling a bit bothered," said Priscilla. 

We ought to have been back for luncheon," 
said Frank. I know that." 

It's not luncheon that's bothering me, 
although it's quite likely that we won't be 
back for dinner either. What I can't quite 
make up my mind about is what we ought to 
do next about those spies." 
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'' Go after them again to-morrow/' 

That's all well enough ; but things are 
much more mixed up than that. In some 
ways I rather wish we had Sylvia Courtney 
with us. She’s president of our Browning 
Society, and tremendously good at every kind 
of compjication. What I feel is that we’re 
rather like those boys in the poem who went 
out to catch a hare and came on a lion unaware. 
I haven’t got the passage quite right, but you 
probably know it.” 

Frank did. He could not, since English 
literature is still only fitfully studied in 
public schools, have named the author. But 
he quoted the lines with fluent confidence. It 
was by turning them into Greek iambics that 
he had won the headmaster’s prize. 

'' That’s it,” said Priscilla. ” And that’s 
more or less v^iat has happened to us. We 
went out to chase a simple, ordinary German 
spy, and we have come on two other mysteries 
of the most repulsively fascinating kind. First 
there’s Miss Rutherford — if that's her real 
name — ^who says she’s fishing for sponges, 
which is certainly a lie.” 

I don’t know about its being a lie,” said 
Frank. ” She explained it to me after you’d 
gone.” 
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'' Oh, that about porifera. You don’t believe 
that, surely ? ’’ 

f do,” said Frank. There are lots of queer 
things in the British Museum. I was there once.” 

My own belief is,” said Priscilla, ” that 
she simply trotted out those porifera things 
and the British Museum when she found that 
we weren’t inclined to swallow the ^ordinary 
sponge. At the same time, 1 can’t believe that 
she’s a criminal of any kind. She struck me 
as being an uncommonly good sort. The wind’s 
dropping. I told you it would. Very soon now 
we shall have to row. Can you row, Cousin 
Frariic ? ” 

Frank replied with cheerful conlidence that he 
could. He had sat at Priscilla’s feet all day 
and bowed to her superior knowledge of sailing. 
When it came to rowing he was sure that he could 
hold his own. He understood ^he phraseology 
of the art, had learned to take advantage of 
sliding seats, could keep his back straight, and 
had been praised by a member of a university 
eight for his swing. 

** The other mystery,” said Priscilla, is Inish- 
bavm. The Kinsellas won’t let the spies land 
on the island. They won’t let Miss Rutherford. 
They won’t let you. They tell every kind of 
ridiculous story to head people off.” 
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The thought of his prowess as an oarsman 
had restored Frank's self-respect. He recollected 
the reason given by Jimmy Kinsella for not 
allowing Miss Rutherford to land on Tnishbawn. 

I don't see anything ridiculous about it” 
he said, " Young Kinsella simply said that it 
wasn’t a suitable place for ladies. There are 
lots of places we men go to where we wouldn’t 
take ” 

His sentence tailed away. Priscilla’s eyes 
expressed an amount of amusement which made 
him feel singularly uncomfortable. 

That,” she said, ” is the most utter rot I’ve 
ever heard in my life. And in any case, even 
if it was true, it wouldn’t apply to us. Jimmy 
Kinsella distinctly said that I might land on 
the island as much as I like, but that he jolly 
well wouldn’t have you. We may just as well 
row now as later on. The breeze is completely 
gone.” 

She got out the oars and dropped the row- 
locks into their holes. She pulled stroke oar 
herself. Frank settled himself on the seat be- 
hind her. He found himself in a position of 
extreme discomfort. The Tortoise was designed 
and built to be a sailing-boat. \t was not 
originally contemplated that she should be 
rowed far or rowed fast. When Frank leaned 
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back at the end of his stroke he bumped against 
the mast. When he swung forward in the 
propfer way he hit Priscilla between the shoulders 
with his knuckles. When the boat shot forward 
the boom swung inboard. If this happened at 
the end of a stroke Frank was hit on the shoulder. 
If it happened at the beginning of a ^roke the 
spar struck him on the ear. However he shifted 
his position he was unable to avoid sitting on 
some rope. The centre-board case was between 
his legs, and when he tried to get his injured foot 
against anything firm he found it entangled in 
ropes which he could not kick away. Priscilla 
complained. 

Put a little more beef into it. Cousin Frank,'' 
she said. I'm pulling her head round all the 
time." 

Frank put all the energy he could into a 
series of short jerky strokes, u 5 ing the muscles 
of his arms, failing altogether to get the 
weight of his body on the oar. At the end of 
twenty minutes PrisciUa gave him a rest. 

‘‘ There's no use our killing ourselves," she 
said. '' The tide's under us. It's a jolly lucky 
thing it is. If it was the other way we wouldn't 
get home to-night. I wonder now whether the 
Kinsellas think you've any connection with the 
police. You don't look it in the least, but you 
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never can tell what people will think. If they 
do mistake you for anything of the sort, it 
might account for their not wanting you to 
land on Inishbawn.*’ 

Why ? ” 

" Oh, I don't know why exactly — not yet. 
But the?‘e often are things knocking about 
which it wouldn't at all do for the police to 
see. That might happen anywLere. There's 
an air of wind coming up behind us. Just get 
in that oar of 5^0 urs. We may as well take the 
good of what's going." 

A faint ripple on the surface of the water 
approached the Tortoise, Before it reached her 
the boom swung forward, lifting the dripping 
mainsheet from the water, and the boat slipped 
on. 

" But of course," said Priscilla, that idea 
of your being a policeman in disguise doesn't 
account for their telling Miss Rutherford that 
there v/as something on the island which it 
wouldn’t be nice for a lady to see. And it 
doesn't account for the swine-fever story that 
Joseph Antony Kinsella told the spies." 

" What was that ? " 

“ Oh, nothing much. Only that his wife 
and children had come out all over in bright 
yellow spots." 
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'' But perhaps they have.’’ 

‘‘ Not they. You might just as well believe 
in Peter Walsh’s rats. That leaves us with 
three different mysteries on hand.” Priscilla 
hooked her elbow over the tiller, and ticked 
off the three mysteries on the fingers of her 
right hand. “ The sponge lady, whose name 
may be Miss Rutherford — one. Inishbawn 
Island — that’s two. The original spies — which 
makes three. Tm afraid we’ll have to row 
again. Do you think you can, Cousin Frank ? ” 

Of course I can.” 

Don’t be offended. I only meant that you 
mightn’t be able to on account of your ankle. 
How is your ankle ? ” 

** It’s all right,” said Frank. '' That is to say, 
it’s just the same.” 

No other favouring breeze rippled the surface 
of the bay. For rather more* than an hour, 
with occasional intervals for rest, Frank tugged 
at his oar, bumped his back, and was struck 
on the side of the head by the boom. He was 
very much exhausted when the Tortoise was 
at length brought alongside the slip at the 
end of the quay. Priscilla still seemed fresh 
and vigorous. 

I wonder/’ said Frank, if we could hire 
a boy.” 
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'' Dozens,” said Priscilla, if you want them. 
What for ? 

To wheel that bath-chair. I can’t ^alk, 
you know. And I don’t like to think of 
your pushing me up the hill. You must be 
tired.” 

That^” said Priscilla, “ is what I call real 
politeness. There are lots of other kinds of 
politeness which aren’t worth tuppence. But 
that kind is rather nice. It makes me feel 
quite grown up. All the same. I’ll wheel you 
home.” 

She pushed the bath-chair up the hill from 
the village without any obvious effort. At 
the gate of the avenue she stopped. Two 
small children were playing just inside it. A 
rather larger child sat on the doorstep of the 
gate lodge, with a baby on her knee. 

‘‘ What time' is it. Cousin Frank ? ” said 
Priscilla. 

‘‘ It’s ten minutes past seven.” 

“ Susan Ann, where’s your mother ? ” 

The girl with the baby on her knees struggled 
to her feet and answered : 

“ She’s up at the house beyond, miss.” 

I just thought she must be,” said Priscilla, 
'' when I saw William Thomas and the other 
boy playing there, and you nursing the baby. 
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If your mother wasn’t up at the house you’d 
aU be in your beds.” 

Slie wheeled the bath-chair on until she 
turned the corner of the avenue and was lost 
to the sight of the children, who peered after 
her. Then she paused. 

‘‘ Cousin Frank,” she said, "'it’s jujt as well 
for you to be prepared for some kind of fuss 
when we get home.” 

We're awfully late, I know.” 

” It's not that. It’s something far worse. 
The fuss that’s going on up there at the present 
moment is a thunderstorm compared to what 
there would be over our being late.” 

How do you know there’s a fuss ? ” 

” Before she was married,” said Priscilla, 
Mrs. Geraghty — that’s the woman at the gate 
lodge, the mother of those four children — ^was 
our upper housemaid. Aunt Juliet simply loved 
her. She rubs her in to all the other servants 
day and night. She says she was the only 
sufficient housemaid. I’m not sure that that’s 
quite the right word. It may be ' efficient.’ 
Anyhow, she says she’s the only something- 
or-other-ficient housemaid she ever had — which 
of course is a grand thing for Mrs. Geraghty, 
though not really as nice as it seems, because 
whenever anything perfectly appalling happens 
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Aunt Juliet sends for her. Then she and Aunt 
Juliet rag the other servants until things get 
smoothed out again. The minute I saw {Lose 
children sporting about when by rights they 
ought to be in bed I knew that Mrs. Geraghty 
had been sent for. Now you understand the 
sort of t'f'^ing you have to expect when we get 
home. I thought I’d just warn you, so that 
you wouldn't be taken by surprise.” 

Frank felt that he still might be taken by 
surprise, and urged Priscilla to give him some 
further details about the catastrophe. 

We’ll find out soon enough,” said Priscilla. 

At least we may. If it’s the kind of thing 
that’s visible — streams 'of water running down 
the front stairs or anything like that — wc’il 
see for ourselves ; but if it happens to be a 
more inward sort of disaster which we can’t 
see — and that’s" the kind there’s always the 
worst fuss about — then it may take us some 
time to find out. Aunt Juliet doesn’t think 
it’s good for children to know about inward 
disasters, and so she never talks of them when 
I’m there except in what she calls French, and 
not much of that, because father can’t understand 
her. They may, of course, confide in you. It 
all depends on whether they think you’re a cliild 
or not.” 
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'' Vm notr 

'' I know that, of course. And Aunt Juliet 
saw % you in your evening coat last night at 
dinner, so she oughtn't to. But you never can 
tell about things of that kind. Look at the 
sponge lady, for instance. She said you were 
the nicest child she ever saw. Still, they may 
tell you." 

Frank did not like being reminded of Miss 
Rutherford’s remark. Priscilla’s repetition of it 
goaded him to a reply, which he immediately 
afterwards felt to be uunworthy. 

'' If they do tell me," he said, I won’t tell 
you." 

Then you’ll be a mean, low beast," said 
Priscilla. 

Frank pulled himself together with an effort. 
He realized that it would never do to bandy 
schoolboy repartee with Priscilla. His loss of 
dignity would be complete. And besides, he was 
very likely to get the worst of the encounter. 
He was out of practice. Prefects do not descend 
to personalities. 

My dear Priscilla," he said, '' I only meant 
that I wouldn’t tell you if it was the sort of thing 
a girl oughrii’t to hear.” 

'' Like what Jimmy Kinsella has on Inish- 
bawn,” said PrisciUa. " Do you know. Cousin 
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Frank, you’re quite too funny for words when 
you go in for being grand. Now would you 
like me to wheel you up to the hall doorr and 
ring the bell, or would you rather we sneaked 
round through the shrubbery into the yard, 
and got in by the gun-room door and so up the 
back stairs ? ” 

I doii’t care,” said Frank. 

The back way would be the wisest,” said 
Priscilla ; but in the state of grandeur you’re 
in now ” 

Oh, do drop it, Priscilla.” 

I don’t want to keep it up.” 

” Then go by the back door.” 

” Do you promise to^ tell me all about it, 
supposing they tell you ? — and they may. You 
can never be sure what they’ll do.” 

'' Yes, I promise.” 

” A faithful, solemn oath ? ” 

” Yes.” 

“ Whether it’s the sort of thing a girl ought to 
be told or not ? ” 

Yes. Only do go on. It’ll take me hours to 
4ress, and we’re awfully late already.” 

Priscilla trotted briskly through the shrubbery, 
crossed the yard, and helped Frank out of the 
chair at the gun-room door. She gave him her 
arm while he hobbled up the back stairs. At 
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the top of the first flight she deserted him 
suddenly. She darted forward, half opened a 
baiz(?-covered swing door, and peeped through. 

" I just thought I heard them at it,” she said. 
” Mrs. Geraghty and the two housemaids are 
rioting in the long gallery, dragging the furni- 
ture about and, generally speaking, playing old 
hokey. That gives us a certain amount of 
information, Cousin Frank.” 



CHAPTER X. 


Rosnacree House was built early in the 
nineteenth century by the Lentaigne of that 
day, one Sir Francis. At the beginning of that 
century the Irish gentry were still an aristocracy. 
They ruled, and had among their number men 
who were gentlemen of the grand style, capable 
of virile passions and striking deeds, incapable, 
constitutionally and by training, of the prudent 
foresight of careful tradesmen. Lord Thormanby, 
who rejoiced in a brand new Union peerage and 
was a wealthy man, kept racehorses. Sir Francis, 
who, except for 'the Union peerage, was as big 
a man as Lord Thormanby, kept race- 
horses too. Lord Thormanby bought a family 
coach of remarkable proportions. Sir Francis 
ordered a duplicate of it from the same coach- 
builder. Lord Thormanby employed an Italian 
architect to build him a house. Sir Francis 
sought out the same architect, and, gave him 
order's to build another house, identical with 
Lord Thormanby’s in design, but having each 
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room two feet longer, two feet higher, and two 
feet broader than the corresponding room at 
Thoftnanby Park. The architect, after talking 
a good deal about proportions in a way which 
Sir Francis did not understand, accepted the 
commission, and erected Rosnacree House. 
The two additional cubic feet made all the differ- 
ence. Lord Thormanby’s fortune sur\dved the 
building operations ; Sir Francis Lentaigne's 
estate was crippled. 

His successors struggled with a burden of 
mortgages and a mansion considerably too large 
for their requirements. Sir Lucius, when his 
turn came, shut up the great gallery, which 
ran the whole lengtli of the second story of the 
hoTise, and lived with a tolerable amount of 
elbow-room in five downstairs sitting-rooms 
and fourteen bedrooms. Miss Lentaigne made 
occasional raids on the gallery in order to see 
that the fine old-fashioned fumitui'e did not 
rot. Neither she nor her brother thought of 
using the room. 

For Frank Mannix the white tie which is 
worn in the evening was still something of a 
novelty, and therefore a difficulty. He was 
struggling , with it, convinced of the great 
importance of having the two sides of its bow 
symmetrical, when Priscilla tapped at his bed- 
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room door. In response to his invitation to 
enter, she opened the door half-way, and put 
her head and shoulders into the room. ' 

“ I thought Fd just tell you as I was pass- 
ing,” she said, that it*s all right about your 
ankle.*’ 

Frank, who had just re-bandaged the injured 
limb, asked her what she meant. 

“ Fve seen Aunt Juliet,” she said, " and I 
find that she’s quite dropped Christian Science, 
and is frightfully keen on Woman Suffrage. 
That’s always the way with her. When she's 
done with a thing she simply hoofs it without 
a word of apology to any one. It was the 
same with the uric acid. • She’d talk of nothing 
else in the morning, and before night it was 
withered like the flower of the field upon the 
housetop, ‘ whereof the mower filleth not his 
arm.’ I expect you know the sort I mean.” 

She shut the door, and Frank heard her 
running down the passage. A couple of minutes 
later he heard her running back again. 
This time she opened the door without tap- 
ping. 

I can’t think,” she said, “ what Woman 
Suffrage can possibly have to do with the big 
gallery, but they must be mixed up somehow, 
or Mrs. Geraghty and the housemaids wouldn’t 
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be sporting about the way they are. They're 
at it still. IVe just looked in at them." 

Dijring dinner the conversation was very 
largely political. Sir Lucius inveighed with 
gi*eat bitterness against the Government's policy 
in Ireland. Now and then he recollected that 
Frank’s father was a supporter of the Govern- 
ment. Then he made such excuses for the 
Cabinet’s blundering as he could. Miss Len- 
taigne also condemned the Government, though 
less for its incurable habit of truckling to the 
forces of disorder in Ireland, than for its 
cowardly and treacherous treatment of women. 
She made no attempt to spare Frank's feelings. 
Indeed she pointed many of her remarks by 
uncomplimentary references to Lord Torrington, 
Secretary of State for War, and the immediate 
chief of Mr. Edward Mannix, M.P. Lord Tor- 
rington, so the public understood, was the most 
dogged and determined opponent of the enfran- 
chisement of women. He absolutely refused to 
receive deputations of ladies, and had more than 
once said publicly that he was in entire agree- 
ment with a statement attributed to the German 
Emperor, by which the energies of women were 
confined to babies, baking, and bazaars for 
church purposes. Miss Lentaigne scorched this 
sentiment with invective, and used language 
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about Lord Torrington which was terrific. 
Her abandonment of the cause of Christian 
Science appeared to be as complete as the /nost 
enthusiastic general practitioner could desire. 
Frank was exceedingly uncomfortable. Priscilla 
was demure and silent. 

When Miss Lentaignc, followed by Priscilla, 
left the Zoom, Sir Lucius became confidential 
and friendl}^ He pushed the decanter of port 
towards Frank. 

Fill up your glass, my boy,'' he said. After 

your long day on the sea By the way, I 

hope your aunt — I keep forgetting that she’s 
not your aunt — I hope she didn't say anything 
at dinner to hurt your feelings ? You mustn't 
mind, you know. We're all rather hot about 
politics in this country. Have to be, with the 
way these infernal leagues and things are going 
on. You don't ^understand, of course, Frank, 
nor does your father. If he did, he wouldn't 
vote with that gang. Your aunt — I mean to 
say my sister — is — well, you saw for yourself. 
She usedn't to be, you know. It's only quite 
lately that she’s taken the subject up. And 
there's something in it. I can't deny that 
there’s something in it. She’s a clever woman. 
There's always something in what*' she says, 
though she pushes things too far sometimes. 
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So does Torrington, it appears. Only he 
pushes them the other way. I think he goes 
too quite too far. Of course my sister does 
too, in the opposite direction. 

Sir Lucius sighed. 

ICs all right. Uncle Lucius/' said P'rank. 
“ I don't mind a bit. I'm not weU enough 
up in these things to answer Miss Lentaignc. 

If father was here " 

‘‘ What's that ? Is your father coming here ? " 
Oh no," said Frank ; '' he's in vSchlangenbad." 
" Of course, of course. By the way, your 
father's pretty intimate with'Torrington, isn't he 
— the Secretary of State for War ? " 

My father's under-secretary of the War 
Office, " said PT*ank. 

“Now what sort of a man is Torrington ? 
He's a distant cousin of mine. My greal- 
aunt was his grandmother, o*r something of 
that sort. But I only met him once, years 
ago. Apart from politics, now — I don't profess 
to admire his politics ; I never did. How 
men like your father and Torrington can 
mix themselves up with that damned socialist 

crew But, apart from politics, what sort 

of a man i? Torrington ? " 

“ I never saw him," said Frank. “ I've been 
at school, you know. Uncle Lucius." 
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“ Quite so, quite so. But your father, now. 
Your father must know him intimately. I 
know he's rich — immensely rich : American 
mother, American wife, dollars to burn — 
which makes it all the harder to understand 
his politics. But his private life — ^what does 
your fath^er think of him ? 

Last time father stopped there,'' said Frank, 
he was called in the morning by a footman, 
who asked him whether he'd have tea, coffee, 
or chocolate. Father said tea. ‘ Assam, Oolong, 
or Soochong, sir ? ' said the footman, ‘ or do you 
prefer your tea with a flavour of Orange Pekoe ? ' " 
‘‘ By Gad ! " said Sir Lucius. 

'' That's the only story I've ever heqrd 
father tell about him," said Frank, ** but they 
say " 

“ That he has the devil of a temper," said Sir 
Lucius, ‘‘ and rides roughshod over every one ? 
I've been told that." 

“ Father never said so." 

Quite right. He wouldn't — couldn't, in 
fact. It wouldn't be the thing at aU. The 
fact is, Frank, that Torrington's coming here 
to-morrow — ^wired from Dublin to say so. 
He and Lady Torrington, I can't imagine what 
he wants here. I'd call it damned insolence in 
any one else, knowing what I must think of 
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his rascally politics — what every decent man 
thinks of them. But of course he's a kind of 
cousin. I suppose he recollected that. And 
he's a pretty big pot. Those fellows invite 
themselves, like royalty. But I don't know 
what the devil to do with him, and your aunt's 
greatly upset. She says it’s against her 
principles to be decently civil to a rRan who’s 
treated women the way Torrington has.” 

" If the women had let him alone ” said 

Frank. 

I know, I know. One of them boxed his 
ears, or something. Pretty girl, too, I hear — 
but that only makes it worse. That sort of thing 
would get any man's back up. But your aunt — 
that is to say, my sister — doesn't see that. That’s 
the worst of strong principles. You never can 
see when your own side is in the wrong. But 
it makes it infernally awkward, Torrington's 
coming here just now. And Lady Torrington ! 
It upsets us all. I wonder what the devil he's 
coming here for.” 

I don't know,” said Frank. Could he be 
studying the Irish question ? Isn't there some 
Home Rule Bill or something ? Father said 
next yearj^ould be an Irish year.” 

That's it ; that must be it. Now I wonder 
who he expects me to have to dinner to meet 
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him ? There’s no use my wiring to Thormanb}" 
to come over for the night. He wouldn’t do 
it ; simply loathes the name of Torrington. Be- 
sides, I don’t suppose Thormanby is the kind 
of man he wants to meet. He’d probably 
rather hear Brannigan or some one of that 
sort talking damned Nationalism. But I can’t 
ask Brannigan — really can’t, you know, Frank. 
I might have O’Hara — that’s the doctor. I 
don’t suppose my sister would mind now. She 
quite dropped Christian Science as soon as she 
heard Torrington was coming. But I don’t know. 
O’Hara drinks a bit.” 

Sir Lucius sat much longer than usual in the 
dining-room. Frank found himself yawning with 
uncontrollable frequency. The long day on the 
sea had made him very sleepy. He did his best 
to disguise his condition from his uncle, but he 
felt that his ansv/ers to the later questions about 
Lord Torrington were vague, and he became 
more and more confused about vSir Lucius’s 
views of Woman Suffrage. One thing alone 
became clear to him : Sir Lucius was * not 
anxious to join his sister in the drawing-room. 
Frank entirely shared his feeling. 

But in this twentieth century it isjmpossible 
for gentlemen to spend the whole evening in the 
dining-room. Wine-drinking is no longer recog- 
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nized as a valid excuse for the separation of the 
sexes, and tobacco is so universally tolerated that 
men ^arry their cigarettes into the drawing-room 
on all but the most ceremonial occasions. Sir 
Lucius rose at last. 

It's very hot," said Frank. " May I sit out 
for a while on the terrace. Uncle Luci^^s, before 
I go into the drawing-room ? Td like a breath 
ot fresh air." 

He hobbled out, and found a hammock chair 
not far from the drawing-room window. The 
voices of Miss Lentaigne and his uncle reached 
him — the one high-pitched and firm ; the other, 
as he imagined, apologetic and deprecatory. 
The sound of them, the words being indis- 
tinguishable, was somewhat soothing. Frank 
felt as the poet Lucretius did when, from the 
security of a sheltered nook on the side of 
a cliff, he watched boats to^ng on the sea. 
The sense of neighbouring strain and struggle 
added to the completeness of his own repose. 
A bed of mignonette scented the air agreeably. 
Some white roses glimmered faintly in the 
twilight. Far off, a grey, still shadow, lay the 
bay. Frank's cigarette dropped, half smoked, 
from his fingers. He slept deliciously. 

A few minutes later he woke with a start. 
Priscilla stood over him. She was wrapped from 
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her neck to her feet in a pale blue dressing-gown. 
Her hair hung down her back in a tight plait. 
On her feet were a pair of well-worn bedroom 
slippers. The big toe of her right foot had 
pushed its way through the end of one of them. 

I say, Cousin Frank, are you awake ? Fve 
been here for hours, dropping small stones on 
your head, so as to rouse you up. I daren’t 
make any noise, for they’re still jawing away 
inside, and I was afraid they’d hear me. Could 
you struggle along a bit further away from the 
window ? rU carry your chair.’* 

They found a nook behind the rose-bed which 
Priscilla held to be perfectly safe. Frank 
settled down on his chair. PrisciUa, with her 
knees puUed up to her chin, sat on a cushion 
at his feet. 

" Aunt Juliet Ininted me off to bed at half- 
past nine," she*^ said. Dastardly tyranny ! 
And she sent Mrs. Geraghty to do my hair — 
not that she cared if my hair was never done, 
but so as to make sure that I really undressed. 
Plucky lot of good that was ! " 

The precaution had evidently been of no use 
at all ; but neither Miss Lentaigne nor Mrs. 
Geraghty could have calculated on*^^ Priscilla’s 
roaming about the grounds in her dressing- 
gown. 
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The reason of the tyranny/' said Priscilla, 
** was plain enough. Aunt Juliet was smoking 
a cigg^rette." 

'' Good gracious ! '' said Frank. " I should 
never have thought your aunt smoked." 

She doesn't. She never did before, though 
she may take to it regularly now for a time. I 
simply told her that she oughtn't tol^hew the 
end. No real smoker does ; and I could see that 
she didn't like the wads of tobacco coming off 
on her tongue. Besides, it was beastly waste of 
the cigarette. She chawed off quite as much as 
she smoked. You'd have thought she'd have 
been obliged to me for giving her the tip, but 
quite the contrary. She hoofed me off to bed." 
" But what has made her take to smoking ? " 
" She had to," said Priscilla. " I don't think 
she really likes it, but with her principles she 
simply had to. It's part dlN^hat's called the 
economic independence of women, and she wants 
to dare the Prime Minister to put her in gaol. I 
don't suppose he will — at least, not unless she 
does something worse than that ; but that's 
what she hopes. You know, of course, that the 
Prime Minister is coming to-morrow ? " 

It's imt the Prime Minister," said Frank, 
only Lorn Torrington." 

" That'll be a frightful disappointment to 
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Aunt Juliet, after sending down to Brannigan’s 
for those cigarettes. Rose — she’s the under 
housemaid — told me that. Beastly ciga/'ettes 
they are too. Rose said the footman said he 
wouldn’t smoke them. Ten a penny, or some- 
thing like that. But if Lord Torrington isn’t 
the Prime Minister, why is Aunt Juliet doing 
out the lf)ng gallery ? ” 

Lord Torrington is rather a boss,” said 
Frank, '' though he’s not the Prime Minister. 
He’s the head of the War Office.” 

Priscilla whistled. 

Great Scott ! ” she said; “ the head of the 
War Office ! And Aunt Juliet hasn’t the least 
idea what’s bringing him .down here. She said 
so twice.” 

So did Uncle Lucius. He kept wondering 
after dinner what on earth Lord Torrington 
wanted.” ^ 

But we know,” said Priscilla. This is 
what I call real sport. I have her jolly well 
scored off nov/ for sending me to bed. I 
shouldn’t wonder a bit if they made you a 
knight. It’s pretty well the least they can do.” 

** What are you talking about ? I don’t know 
what’s bringing him here unless it’s_ something 
to do with Home Rule.” 

” Who cares about Home Rule ? What he’s 
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coming for is the spies. Didn't you say /hat 
this Torrington man is the head of the War 
Office ? What would bring him down here if 
it isn't German spies ? And we're the only 
two people who know where those spies are. 
Even we don't quite know ; but we will to- 
morrow. Just fancy Aunt Juliet's face when 
we march them up here in the afternoon, tied 
hand and foot with the anchor rope, and hand 
them over to the War Office. We shall be 
publicly thanked, of course, besides your knight- 
hood, and our names will be in all the papers. 
Then if Aunt Juliet dares to tell me ever 
again to go to bed at half-past nine, I shall 
simply grin like a dog and run about through 
the city. She won't like that. You're quite 
sure, Cousin Frank, that it really is the War 
Office man who's coming ? 

Uncle Lucius told me it was Lord Torring- 
ton, and I know he's the head of the War 
Office, because my father's the under-secretary." 

“ That’s all right then. I was just thinking 
that it would be perfectly awful if we captured 
the spies, and it turned out that he wasn't the 
man who was after them." 

'' He mfLy not be after them," said Frank, 
" It doesn't seem to me a bit likely that he is. 
You see, Priscilla, my father has a lot to do with 
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the War Office, and I know he rather laughs at 
this spy business/" 

That's probably to disguise his fedings. 
Spies are always kept dead secrets, and if 
possible not let into tha newspapers. Perhaps 
even your father hasn't been told. He doesn't 
appear be head boss, and they mightn't 
mention it to him. That's what makes it such 
an absolutely gorgeous scoop for us. We'll get 
off as early as we can to-morrow. You couldn't 
start before breakfast, could you ? ^he tide 
will be all right." 

" I could, of course, if you don't mind wheel- 
ing me down again in that bath-chair." 

"Not a little bit. rU .get a hold of Rose 
before I goHo bed, and tell her to call us. Rose 
is the only one in the house I can really depend 
on. She hates ^/mt Juliet like poison ever 
since that . time^she had the bad tooth. We 
can pick up some biscuits and things at Branni- 
gan's as we pass. There's a good chunk of cold 
salmon somewhere, for we only ate quite a small 
bit at dinner to-night. I'll nail it if I can keep 
awake till the cook's in bed, but I don't know 
can, 1. ^ This kind pf excitement makes me 
frightfully sleepy. I suppose it's wbat's called 
reaction. ^ Sylvia Courtney had it terribly after 
the English literature prize exam. It was 
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headaches with her and general snappishness 
of temper. Sleepiness is worse in some ways, 
thougji not so bad for the other people. How'- 
ever, I’U do the best I can, and if we don’t get 
the cold salmon we’ll just have to do without.” 

She rose from her chshion, stretched herself, 
and yawned unrestrainedly. Jhen she rllbbed 
both eyes with her knuckles. • 

*' Priscilla,” said Frank, ” before you go I 

wish you’d tell me 

"Yes. What?” 

" Do you really believe those two people we 
saw to-day are German spies ? ” 

“ Do you mean really and truly, in the inmost 
bottom of my heart ? ” 

".Yes.” 

" Well, I don’t, of course. It would be top 
good to be true if they were. But I mean to go 
on pretending. Don’t you 

" Oh yes. I’ll pretend. I only wanted to 
know what you thought.” 

" All the same,” said Prisdlla, " they did 
rather scoot when they saw we were after them. 
Nobody can deny that. That may be because 
they’re pretending too. I daresay they find it 
pretty dull being stuck on an island all dayj 
though of bourse ’it must be rather joUy cooking 
your own food, and washing up plates in the 
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sea. Still they may be tired of that now, and 
glad enough to pretend to be German spies, with 
us pursuing them. It must be just as good 
sport for them trying to escape as it is for us 
trying to catch them. I daresay it's even better. 
Being stalked unwaveringly by a subtle foe 
ought to give them a delicious creepy feeling 
down th^ back. Anyhow we'll track them down. 
We’re much better out of this house to-morrow. 
It’ll be like the tents of Kedar. You and I 
might be labouring for peace, but everybody 
else will be making ready for battle. Aunt 
Juliet will be out for blood the moment she 
catches sight of the Prime Minister. Good- 
night, Cousin Frank." 



CHAPTER XL 


Rose, the under housemaid, with the? recollec- 
tion of the scientifically Christian method of 
treating her toothache fresh in her mind, and 
therefore stimulated by a strong desire to 
annoy Miss Lentaigne, woke at 5 a.m. At half- 
past five she called Priscilla and knocked at 
Frank's door. Priscilla was fully dressed ten 
minutes later. Frank appeared in the yard at 
.fivfi minutes to six. They started as the stable 
clock struck six, Priscilla wheeling the batii- 
chair. Rose, yawning widely, watched them from 
the scullery window. ' ' ^ 

Priscilla had failed to seize the cold salmon 
the night before. Rose, foraging early in the 
morning, with the fear of the cook before her 
eyes, had secured nothing but half a loaf of 
bread and a square section of honey. It was 
therefore something of a disappointment to 
find that^rannigan's shop was not open when 
they reached the quay. No biscuits or tinned 
meats could be bought. Many adventurers 

6 
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would have been daunted by the prospect of a 
long day's work with such slender provision. 
It is recorded, for instance, of Julius Caesar, 
surely the most eminent adventurer of all 
history, that he hesitated to attempt an expedi- 
tion against one of the tribes of Gaul propter 
inopiam pecimice, which may very well be 
translated “ on account of a shortage of pro- 
visions.” But Julius Caesar, at the period of 
his greatest conquests, was a middle-aged man. 
He had lost the first careless rapture of youth. 
Frank and Priscilla, because their combined 
ages only amounted to thirty-two years, were 
more daring than Caesar. With a fine faith in 
the Providence which feeds adventurers, they 
scorned the wisdom which looks dubiously at 
bread and honey. They did not hesitate at all. 

The tide was still rising when they embarked. 
At that hour in tiie morning there was no wind, 
and it was necessary to row the Tortoise out. 
Priscilla took both oars herself, remembering the 
gyrations of the boat the day before when Frank 
was helping her to row. 

There'll be a breeze,” she said, “ when the 
tide turns ; but we can't afford to wait here for 
that. When we're outside the stone -perch we'll 
drop anchor. But the first thing is to set pursuit 
at defiance by getting beyond the reach of the 
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human voice. If we can’t hear whoever happens 
to be calling us we can’t be expected to turn 
back,^nd it won’t be disobedience if we don’t.” 

The tide, with an hour more of flow behind 
it, crept along the grey quay wall and eddied 
past the buoys. Two hookers lay moored, and 
faint spirals of smoke rose from the stove 
chimneys of their forecastles. Thin wreaths of 
grey mist hung here and there over the still 
surface of the bay. Patches of purple slime lay 
unbroken on the unrippled surface. Scraps of 
shrivelled wrack, sucked off the shores of the 
nearer islands floated past the Tortoise, A 
cormorant, balanced on the top of one of the 
perches outside Delginish, sat with wings out- 
•stretched and neck craned forward, peering 
out to sea. A fleet of terns floated motion- 
less on the water beyond . the island. Two 
gulls, with lazy flappings of \heir wings, flew 
westwards down the bay, Priscilla, rowing 
with short, decisive strokes, drove the Tortoise 
forwards. 

‘‘ It’s going to be blazing hot,” she said, ” and 
altogether splendidly glorious. I feel rather like 
a dove that is covered with silver wings and her 
feathers like gold. Don’t you ? ” 

Frank did. Although he would not have 
expressed himself in the words of the Psalmist, 
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he recognized tlicm. The most reliable tenor 
in the choir at Haileybury is necessarily familiar 
with the Psalms. 

They reached the stone perch and cast anchor. 
It was half-past seven o'clock. Priscilla got out 
the bread and honey. 

The proper thing to do/' she said, would be 
to go on 'half rations at once, and serve out the 
bread by ounces and the honey b}^ teasp)ooiifuls, 
but I think we won't. Tm as hungry as any 
wolf." 

" Besides," said Frank, " we haviai't got a 
teaspoon." 

" I hope your knife is to the fore. Lin not 
particular, as a rule, about the way I eat 
things, but there’s no use beginning tlie day by 
making the whole boat sticky. 1 loathe sticki- 
ness, especially when I happen to sit on it — 
which is one ot ihe reasons which makes me 
glad I wasn't born a bee. They have to, of 
course, poor things — even the queen, I believe. 
It can’t be pleasant." 

The tug of the boat at her anchor rope 
slackened as the tide reached its height, A 
light easterly wind came to them from the 
land. Priscilla swallowed the last roiorsel of 
bread and honey as the Tortoise drifted over 
lier anchor and swung round. 
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'' Perhaps,’' she said, you'd like to practise 
steering, Cousin Frank. If so, creep aft and take 
the tiller. Fll get the sail on her and haul up the 
anchor." 

Frank, humbled by the experience of the day 
before, was doubtful. Priscilla encouraged him. 
He took the tiller with nervous joy. Priscilla 
hoisted tine lug, and then the foresail. • 

" Now," she said, " Fll get up the anchor, 
and we’ll try to go off on the starboard tack. 
If we don’t, we’ll have to jibe immediately. 
With this much wind it won’t matter, but you 
might not like the sensation." 

Frank did not w’ant to enjoy any sensation of 
a sudden kind, and jibing, as he understood it, 
wa?i always unexpected. He asked which way 
he ought to push the tiller so as to make sure 
of reaching the starboard tack. Priscilla stood 
beside the mast, and dclivev'^d a long, very 
confusing lecture on the cifect of the rudder on 
the boat, and the advantage of hauling down 
one or other of the foresail sheets when getting 
under way from anchor. Frank did not under- 
stand much of what she said, but was ashamed 
to ask for more information. Priscilla, on 
her kneels, under the foresail, tugged at the 
anchor rope. The Tortoise quivered slightly, but 
did not niovi\ Priscilla, leaning well back, tugged 
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harder. The Tortoise — it is impossible to speak 
of a boat except as a live thing with a 
capricious wall — shook herself irritably. 

'' She’s slap over the anchor,” said Priscilla. 
“ I can’t think how she gets there, for there’s 
plenty of rope out ; but there she is, and I 
can’t move the beastly thing. Perhaps you’ll 
try. Yoit may be stronger than I am. I expect 
it has got stuck somehow behind a rock.” 

Frank felt confident that he was stronger 
in the arms than Priscilla. He crept forward, 
and put his whole strength into a pull on 
the anchor rope. The Tortoise twisted her- 
self broadside on to the breeze, and then 
listed over to windward. Priscilla looked 
round her in amazement. The breeze w^as 
certainly very light, but it was contrary to her 
wdrole experience that a boat with sails set should 
heel over towairdc the wind. She told Frank to 
stop pulling. The Tortoise slowly righted herself, 
and then drifted back to her natural position, 
head to wind. 

'' The only thing I can think of,” said Priscilla, 
” is that the anchor rope has got round the 
centre-board. It might. You never can tell 
exactly what an anchor rope will do. Jiowever, 
if it has, we’ve nothing to do but liaul out the 
centre-board and clear it.” 
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She took the centre-board rope and pulled. 
Frank joined her, and they both puUed. The 
centr6-board remained immovable. The Tor- 
toise was entirely unaffected by their pulling. 

“ Jammed,'’ said Priscilla. '' 1 feel a jolly 
sight less like that dove than I did. It 
looks rather as if we were going to spei^d the day 
here. I don’t want to cut the rope and lose 
the anchor if I can possibly help it ; but of course 
it may come to that in the end — though even 
then I’m not sure that wee’ll get clear.” 

‘‘ Can w'e do nothing ? ” said Frank. 

This,” said Priscilla is a case for prolonged 
and cool-headed reasoning. You reason your 
best, and I’ll bring all the resources of my mind 
to bear on the problem.” 

She sat down in the bottom of the boat, and 
gazed thoughtfully at the stone perch. Frank, 
to wdiom the nature of the problem wns obscure, 
also gazed at the stone perch, but without much 
hope of finding inspiration. Priscilla looked 
round suddenly. 

” We might try poking at it with the blade of 
an oar,” she said. '' I don’t tliink it will be much 
use, but there’s no harm trying.” 

The pocking was a total failure, and Priscilla, 
reaching far out to thrust the oar well under the 
keel of the boat, very nearly fell overboard. 
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Frank caught her by the skirt at the last 
moment and hauled her back. 

We'll have to sit down and think again," 
she said. " By the way, what was that word 
which Euclid said when he suddenly found 
out how to construct an isosceles triangle ? 
He was m his bath at the time, as well as I 
recollect." 

A man is not in the lower sixth at Haileybury 
without possessing a good working knowledge of 
the chief events of classical antiquity. Frank 
rose to his opportunity. 

Are you thinking of Archimedes ? " he asked. 

What he said was ‘ Eureka,' and what he 
found out wasn't anything about triangles, 
but " 

" Thanks," said Priscilla. " It doesn't really 
matter whether it was Euclid or not, and it isn’t 
of the least imprortance what he found out. It 
was the word I wanted. Let's agree that w^hich- 
ever of us Eurekas it first stands up and shouts 
the word far across the sea. You’ve no objection 
to that, I suppose ? The idea may stimulate our 
imaginations." 

Frank had no objection. He felt tolerably 
certain that he would not have to shcrat. Pris- 
cilla, frowning heavily, fixed her eyes on the stone 
perch. A few minutes later she spoke again. 
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'' Once/' she said, '' I was riding my bicycle in 
father's macintosh, which naturally was a little 
long for me. In process of time the tail of it got 
wound round and round the back wheel, and I 
was regularly stuck — couldn't move hand or 
foot, and had to lie on my side with the 
bicycle on top of me. That seems to me very 
much tlie way we are n(3w with that anchor 
rope and the centre-board.” 

How did you get out ? ” said Frank hope- 
fully. 

That Priscilla had got out was evident. If 
her position on the bicycle was really analogous 
to that of the Tortoise, the same plan of escape 
might perhaps be tried. 

• '^I lay there,” said Priscilla, ''until Peter 

Walsh happened to come along the road. He 
kind of unwound me.” 

A boat, heavily laden, was* rowing slowly 
towards them, making very little way against 
the gathering strength of the ebb tide and the 
easterly wind. 

" Perhaps,” said Frank, "the people in that 
boat, if it ever gets here, will unwind us.” 

The boat drew nearer, and Priscilla declared 
that it was Kinsella's. 

" It’s Joseph Antony himself rowing her,” 
she said. " He'd be getting on faster if he had 
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Jimmy along with him, but I suppose he's off 
with the sponge lady again." 

Kinsella reached the Tortoise, and stbpped 
rowing. 

You're out for a sail again to-day, miss ? " 
he said. “ Well, it’s fine weather for the likes 
of you." 

At the present moment," said Priscilla, 
“ we're stuck and can't get out." 

Do you tell me that now ? And what’s the 
matter with you ? " 

The anchor rope is foul of the centre-board, 
and we can't get either the one or the other of 
them to moTC." 

Begor ! " said Joseph Antony. 

Do you know any way of getting it clear ? " 
" I do, of course." 

Well, trot it out." 

If you was 'to take the oars," said Joseph 
Antony, and was to row the boat round the 
way she wasn't going when she twisted the rope 
on you, it would come untwisted again." 

‘‘ It would, of course. Thank you very much. 
Rather stupid of us not to have thought of 
that. It seems quite simple. But that's al- 
ways the way. The simplest things acre far the 
hardest to think of — Columbus and the egg, for 
instance." 
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She got out the oars as she spoke, and began 
turning the Tortoise round. 

l^egging your pardon, miss,'' said Joseph 
Antony, but which way is the rope twisted 
round the plate ? If you row her round the 
wrong way you'll twist it worse than ever." 

But luck favoured Priscilla. When* the Tor- 
toise had made one circle the rope shook itself 
clear. Joseph Antony, dipping his oars gently 
in the water, drew close alongside. 

" I’d be sorry now," he said, " if it was to 
Inishbawm you were thinking of g(ung. Her- 
self and the children is away off. I'd have 
been afraid to leave them there, with myself up 
at the quay with a load of gravel." 

Priscilla looked at him with a smile of com- 
plete scepticism. 

It's not gravel you have there," she said. 

" It’s a curious thing," said* Joseph Antony 
in an offended tone, " for you to be saying the 
like of that, and the boat up to the seats with 
gravel before your eyes." 

I don't deny there's gravel on top," said 
Priscilla, " but there's something else under- 
neath." 

Joseph* Antony urged his boat farther from 
the Tortoise. 

" What do you mean at all ? " he said. 
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I don't know what you've got," said Pris- 
cilla, ‘‘ but I saw the rim of some sort of a 
wooden tub sticking out of the gravel in the 
forepart of the boat." 

Joseph Antony began to row vigorously to- 
wards the quay. Priscilla hailed him. 

“ Tell me this now," she said : " why did you 
take Mrs. Kinsella and the children off their 
island ? Was it for fear of the rats ? " 

Joseph Antony lay on his oars. 

'' It was not rats," he said. Why would 
it?" 

Was it for change of air after the fever ? " 
‘'Fever! What fever?," 

“ Was it because there was something on . the 
island that it wouldn't be nice for Mrs. Kinsella 
or any other woman to see ? " 

'' It was because of a young heifer," said Joseph 
Antony, “ that 1 was after buying at the fair of 
Rosnacree ere yesterday, the wickedest one ever 
I seen. She had her horn druv through Jimmy's 
leg, and pretty near trampled the life out of the 
baby before she was an hour on the island. If 
so be that you want to be scattered about, an 
arm here and a leg there, as soon as you set 
foot on the shore, you can go to Ihishbawn, 
you and the young gentleman along with you. 
But if it's pleasure you're looking for it would 
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be better for you to go somewhere else for it, 
the two of yez.'' 

He •spoke truculently. It was evident that 
Priscilla’s questioning had seriously annoyed 
him. He began to row again while he was 
speaking, and was out of earshot before Pris- 
cilla could reply. She waved her ^hand to 
him gaily. 

The trouble with the anchor rope had delayed 
the start of the Tortoise, It was eleven o’clock 
before she got under way. Frank had the tiller. 
Priscilla, seated in the forepart of the boat, gave 
him instruction in the art of steering. Running 
before a light breeze makes no high demand upon 
the helmsman’s skill. Frank learned to keep the 
•boat’s head steady on her course, and realized 
how small a motion of his hand produced 
a considerable effect. The time came when 
the course had to be alteredf Priscilla, bent 
above all on discovering the new camping- 
ground of the spies, kept in the main channel. 
There comes a place where this turns north- 
ward. Frank had to push down the tiller in 
order to bring the boat on her new course. 
He began to understand the meaning of what 
he did. .The island of Inishrua lay under his 
lee. Priscilla scanned its slope for the sight of 
a tent. Frank, now beginning to enjoy his 
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position thoroughly, let the boat away, eased 
off his sheet, and ran down the passage between 
Inishrua and Knockilaun, the next ’island 
to the northward. Cattle browsed peace- 
fully in the fields. A dog rushed from a 
cottage door and barked. Two children came 
down to the shore and gazed at the boat 
curiously. There was no encampment on either 
island. 

Frank pressed down the tiller and hauled in 
his sheet. Priscilla insisted on his working the 
mainsheet himself. He did it awkwardly and 
slowly, having only one hand and some fingers 
of the other which held the tiller. Then he 
had his first experience of the joy of beating a 
small against the wind. The passage 

between the islands is narrow, and the tacks 
were necessarily very short. Frank made all 
the mistakes ^common to beginners — sailing 
at one moment many points off the wind, at the 
next trying to sail with the luff of his lug and 
perhaps his foresail flapping piteously. But he 
learned how to stay the boat, and became fas- 
cinated in guessing the point on the land 
which he might hope to reach at the end of each 
tack. Priscilla kept him from becoming over- 
proud. She showed him, each time the boat 
went about, the spot which, with reasonably 
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good steering, he ought to have reached. It was 
always many yards to windward. 

At the end of the passage the boat stood on 
the starboard tack towards a small round island 
which lay to the east of Inishrua. 

‘‘ That’s Inishgorm,” said Pidscilla. " I don’t 
see how they can possibly be there, fyr there’s 
not a place on it to pitch a tent except the ex- 
treme top of the island. But we may as well 
have a look at it.” 

Inishgorm ends on the west in a rocky pro- 
montory. The Tortoise passed it, and then 
Frank stayed her again. The next tack brought 
them into a little bay with deep, clear water. 
They stood right on until they were within a 
•few yards of the land. Terns, anxious for the 
safety of their chicks, rose with shrill cries, 
circled round the boat, swooping sometimes 
within a few feet of the sail, •and then soar- 
ing again. Their excitement died away, and 
their cries got fewer when the boat went about 
and stood away from the island. Priscilla 
pointed out a long low reef which lay under 
their lee. Round-backed rocks stood clear of 
the water at intervals. Elsewhere brown sea- 
wrack was plainly visible just awash. On 
one of the rocks two seals lay basking in the 
sun. At the point of the reef a curious patch 
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of sharply rippled water marked where two 
tides met. A long tack brought the Tortoise 
clear of the windward end of the " reef. 
Frank paid out the mainslieet, and let the 
boat away for another run down a passage 
between the reef and a series of small, fiat 
islands. , 

This/' said Priscilla, is the likeliest place 
we’ve been to-day. I shouldn’t wonder a bit if 
we came on them here.” 

The navigation seemed to Frank bewilderingiy 
intricate. Small bays opened among the islands ; 
rocks obtruded themselves in unexpected places. 
It was never possible to keep a straight course 
for more than a couple of minutes at a time. 
Priscilla gave orders in quick succession : ” Luff 
her a little,” Let her away now,” ” Hold on as 
you’re going,” Steady,” “ Don’t let her away 
any more.” Ndvv and then she threatened him 
with the possibility of a jibe, Frank, becoming 
accustomed to everything else, still dreaded that 
manoeuvre. 

A loud hail reached them from the narrow 
mouth of a bay to windward of them. Priscilla 
looked round. The hail was repeated. Far up 
on the northern shore of the bay lay a boat, half 
in, half out of the water. Beyond her stern, 
knee-deep in the water, with kilted skirts, stood a 
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woman shouting wildly and waving a pocket- 
handkerchief. 

“ iCs the sponge lady/' said Priscilla. “ Luff, 
luff her all you can. We’ll go in there and see 
what she wants.” 

The Tortoise slanted up into the wind. Her 
sails flapped and filled again. Frank piijled man- 
fully on the sheet. There were two short tacks, 
swift changes of position, slacking and hauling in 
of sheets. Then Frank found himself once more 
on the starboard tack, standing straight for the 
lady who waved and shouted to them. 

“ It’s a gravelly shore,” said Priscilla ; we’ll 
beach her. Sail her easy now, Cousin Frank, and 
slagk away your mainsheet if you find there’s too 
much way on her. We don’t want to knock a 
hole in her bottom. Keep her up just to wind- 
ward of Jimmy Kinsella’s boat.” 

The orders were too numerous and too compli- 
cated. Frank could keep his head on the foot- 
ball field while hostile forwards charged down 
on him, could run, kick, or pass at such a crisis 
without setting his nerves a-quiver. He lost all 
power of reasoning when the Tortoise sprang 
towards Jimmy KinseUa’s boat and the gravelly 
shore. He had judged with absolute accuracy 
the flight of the ball which the Uppingham 
captain drove hard and high into the long-field. 
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As it left the bat he had started to run, had 
calculated the curve of its fall, had gauged the 
pace of his own running, had arrived to r^^ceive 
it in his outstretched hands. He failed alto- 
gether to calculate the speed of the Tortoise, 
He suddenly forgot which way to push the tiller 
in order to attain the result he desired. A wild 
cry from Priscilla confused him more than ever. 
He was dimly aware of a sudden check in the 
motion of the boat. He saw Priscilla start up, 
and then the lady, who a moment before was 
standing in the sea, precipitated herself head 
first over the bow. At the same moment the 
Tortoise grounded on the gravel with a sharp, 
grinding sound. Frank looked about him amazed. 
Jimmy Kinsella, standing on the shore with his 
hands in his pockets, spoke slowly. 

Bedamn ! he said, '' but I never seen the 
like. With the •whole of the wide sea for you 
to choose out of, was there no place that would 
do you except just the one place where the lady 
happened to be standing ? 



CHAPTER XII. 

Priscilla’s reproaches were sharper and less 
broadly philosophic in tone. 

“ Why didn’t you luff when I told you ? 
she said. " Didn’t I say you were to keep up 
to windward of Jimmy KinseUa’s boat ? If you 
couldn’t do that, why hadn’t you the sense to 
let out the main sheet ? If we hadn’t run into 
the sponge lady we’d have stripped the copper 
band off our keel. As it is, I expect she’s dead. 
She hit her head a most frightful crack against 
the mast.” 

Miss Rutherford was lying ‘on her stomach 
across the fore-part of the gunwale of the 
Tortoise. Her head was close to the mast. She 
was groping about witli her liands in the bottom 
of the boat. The lower part of her body, which 
was temporarily, owing to her position, the 
upper part, was outside the boat. Her feet 
beat thft air with futile vigour. She wriggled 
convulsively, and after a time her legs followed 
her head and shoulders into the boat. She 
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rose on her knees, very red in the face, a good 
deal dishevelled, but laughing heartily. 

I'm not a bit dead," she said ; but I expect 
my hair's coming down." 

" It is," said Priscilla. I don't believe you 
have a hairpin left unless one or two have 
been driven into your skull. Are you much 
hurt ? " ^ 

Not at all," said Miss Rutherford. " Is 
your mast all right ? I hit it rather hard." 

Priscilla looked at the mast critically, and 
stroked the part hit by Miss Rutherford's head 
to find out if it was bruised or cracked. 

'' I'm most awfully sorry," said Frank. I 
don't know how I came to be such a fool. I 
lost my head completely. I put the tiller the 
wrong way. I can't imagine how it all hap- 
pened," 

I don’t think," said Miss Rutherford, " that 
I ever had an invitation to luncheon accepted 
quite so heartily before. You actually rushed 
into my arms." 

" Were you inviting us to lunch ? " said 
Priscilla. 

" I've been inviting you at the top of my 
voice," said Miss Rutherford, for .nearly a 
quarter of an hour. I'm so glad you've come 
in the end." 
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We coiildnT hear what you were saying/* 
said Priscilla. “ Ail we knew was that you 
were shouting at us. If we*d known it was an 
invitation ** 

‘‘ You couldn't have come any quicker if 
you'd heard every word/* said Miss Rutherford. 

“ Lm frightfully sorry/' said Fraitk again. 
“ I can't tell you " 

“ If I'd known it was luncheon/' said Priscilla, 

I'd have steered myself, and run no risks. 
We haven't a thing to eat in our boat, and I'm 
getting weak with hunger." 

Miss Rutherford stepped overboard again. 

‘‘ Come on," she said ; " we're going to have 
the. grandest picnic ever ^vas. I went down 
'to the village yesterday evening after I got 
home and bought another tin of Californian 
peaches." 

'' How did you know you'd meet us ? " said 
Priscilla. 

" I hoped for the best. I felt sure I'd meet 
you to-morrow if I didn't to-day. I should 
have dragged the peaches about with me until 
I did. Nothing would have induced me to open 
the tin by myself. I've also got two kinds of 
desiccated soup and " 

" Penny packets ? " said Priscilla. “ I know 
the look of them, but I never bought one on 
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account of the difficulty of cooking. I don't 
believe they’d be a bit good dry." 

'' But IVe borrowed Professor Wilder's 
Primus stove," said Miss Rutherford, " and Fve 
got two cups and an enamelled mug to drink 
it out of." 

We Ctould have managed with the peach tin," 
said Priscilla, " after we’d finished the peaches. 
I hate luxury. But, of course, it’s awfully good 
of you to think of the cups." 

“ I hesitated about suggesting that we should 
take turns at the tin," said Miss Rutherford. 
" I knew you wouldn’t mind, but I wasn’t 

quite sure " 

She glanced at Frank. ’ 

'' Oh, he’d have been all right," said Priscilla. 
" I’m training him in." 

I’ve also got a pound and a half of pepper- 
mint creams," said Miss Rutherford. 

‘‘ My favourite sweet," said Priscilla. " You 
got them at Brannigan’s, I hope. He keeps a 
particularly fine kind, very strong. You have a 
delicious chilly feeling on your tongue when you 
draw in your breath after eating them. But 
Brannigan’s is the only place where you get them 
really good." 

" I forget the name of the shop ; but I think 
it must have been Brannigan’s. The man 
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advised me to buy them the moment he heard 
you were to be in the party. He evidently 
knew*your tastes. Then — Lm almost ashamed 
to confess it after what you said about luxury ; 
but, after all, you needn't eat it unless you 
like 

What is it ? said Priscilla. Not milk 
chocolate surely ? '' 

No. A loaf of bread.'’ 

Oh, bread's all right ! It'll go capitally with 
the soup. Frank was clamouring for bread 
yesterday. — Weren't you. Cousin Frank ? If 
there's any over after the soup we can make it 
into tipsy cake with the juice of the peaches. 
That's the way tipsy cake is made, except for 
•the sherry, which always rather spoils it, I 
think, on account of the burny taste it gives 
— that and whipped cream, which of course is 
rather good, though considered* to be unwhole- 
some. But you can't have things like that out 
boating." 

Come on," said Miss Rutherford ; “ we'll 
start the Primus stove, and while the water is 
boiling we'll eat a few of tlie peppermint creams 
as hors d'ccuvre” 

Priscilla jumped from the bow of the boat to 
the shore. 

" Jimmy Kinsella," she said, go and help 
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Mr. Mannix out of the boat. He's got a 
sprained ankle and can't walk. Then you can 
take our anchor ashore and shove out the^'boat. 
She'll lie off all right if you haul down the jib. 
Miss Rutherford and I will go and light the 
Primus stove. I've always wanted to see a 
Primus stove, but I never have except in a 
Stores list — and then, of course, it wasn't 
working." 

Come on," said Miss Rutherford. '' I have 
it all ready in a sheltered nook under the bank 
at the top of the beach." 

She took Priscilla’s hand, and began to run 
across the seaweed towards the grass. Half-way 
up Priscilla stopped abruptly and looked round. 
Jimmy Kinsella had his arm round Frank and 
was helping him out of the boat. 

" Hullo, Jimmy ! " said Priscilla, I'd better 
come back and give you a hand. You'll hardly 
be able to do that job by yourself." 

1 will, of course," said Jimmy. '' Why 
not ? " 

'' I thought perhaps you wouldn't," said Pris- 
cilla, on account of the hole in your leg." 

'' What hole ? " 

The hole your father's new heifer made when 
she drove her horn through your leg," said 
Priscilla. " I suppose there is a hole. There 
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must be if the horn went clean through. It 
can't have closed up again yet." 

" I don't know," said Jimmy, '' did ever I 
meet a young lady as fond of the funning as 
j^ourself, miss. Many’s the time my da did be 
saying that the like of Miss Priscilla ” 

" Your da, as you call him," said •Priscilla, 
" says a deal more than his prayers." 

" Do tell me about the hole in Jimmy’s leg," 
said Miss Rutherford. " He never mentioned it 
to me." 

" Nor wouldn't," said Priscilla, " because it’s 
like the rats, and the spotted fever, and the bad 
smell, or whatever it was he told you. It’s 
simjily not there." 

Miss Rutherford lit the methylated spirits in 
the upper part of the Primus stove. Priscilla 
pumped up the paraffin with enthusiasm. The 
water was put on to boil. Then Priscilla asked 
for the packets of desiccated soup. 

" I find," she said, " that it’s a capital plan to 
read the directions for use before yon actually 
do the thing, whatever it is. Last term I spoiled 
a whole packet of printing paper — photographic, 
you know — ^by not doing that. I read them 
afterward?, and found out exactly where Td 
gone wrong, which was interesting, of course, 
but not much real use. Sylvia Courtney 
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rather rubbed it in. That's the sort of girl 
she is/' 

" A most disagreeable sort/' said Miss Ruther- 
ford. '' I have met some like her. In fact, 
they’re rather common.” 

" I wouldn't say disagreeable. In fact, I 
rather lo^/e Sylvia Courtney at times. But she 
has her faults. We all have, which in some 
ways is rather a good thing. If there weren’t 
any faults it would be so dull for people like 
Aunt Juliet. You’re not a ‘ Ministering Child,’ 
I suppose ? ” 

No. Are you ? I expect you must be.” 

'' I was once. Sylvia Courtney brought me 
to the meeting. We all had to do some sewing, 
and afterguards there was tea. I joined, of 
course. The sub. was only sixpence, and there 
was always tea, with cake, though not good 
cake. Aftei'waMs I found that I’d sworn a 
most solemn oath always to do a kind act to 
some one every day. That’s the sort of way 
you get let in at those meetings,” 

“You didn’t read the directions for use 
beforehand that time.” 

“ No. But in the end it turned out all right. 
It was just before the hols when it ^happened, 
so of course Aunt Juliet had to be my principal 
victim. I wouldn’t do kind acts to father. He 
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wouldn't understand them, not being educated 
up to ' Ministering Children/ But Aunt Juliet 
is different, for I knew that by far the kindest 
thing I could do to her was to have a few faults. 
So I did, and have ever since, though I stopped 
being a ' Ministering Child ' next term, and so 
wriggled out of the swear/' 

Frank, leaning on Jimmy Kinsella, came to- 
wards them from the boat. He was bent on 
being particularly polite to Miss Rutherford, 
feeling that he ought to atone for his unfortun- 
ate blunder with the boat. He took off his 
cap and bowed. 

I hope," he said, that you've been suc- 
cessful in catching sponges." 

. " f've not got any to-day," said Miss Ruther- 
ford. “ I haven’t begun to fish for them. 
The tide isn’t low enough yet. How are you 
getting on with the spies ? Caught any ? " 

'' Oh," said Frank, we don’t really think 
they are spies, you know." 

** All the same," said Priscilla, the Presi- 
dent of the War Office is out after them. At 
least we think he must be. We don't see what 
else he can be after, nor does father." 

'' Lord Torrington is to arrive at my uncle's 
house to-day," said Frank. 

'' Then they must be spies," said Miss 
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Rutherford. Not that I ever doubted 
it.’' 

“ That water is pretty near boiling, V said 
Priscilla. '' What about dropping in the soup ? ” 

‘‘ Which shall we have ? ” said Miss Ruther- 
ford. ‘‘ There’s mulligatavuiy and ox-tail.” 

‘‘ Mulligatawny is the hot sort,” said Pris- 
cilla, '' rather like curry in flavour. I’m not sure 
that I care much for it. By the way, talking of 
hot things, didn’t you say you had some pepper- 
mint creams ? ” 

Miss Rutherford produced the parcel. Pris- 
cilla put two into her mouth, and made a little 
pile of six others beside her on the grctund. 
Frank said that he would wait for his share till 
after he had his soup. Miss Rutherford hook 
one. The desiccated ox-tail soup was emptied 
into the pot. Priscilla retained the paper in 
which it had been wrapped. 

” ' Boil for twenty minutes,’ ” she read, “ ' stir- 
ring briskly.’ That can’t be really necessary. 
I’ve always noticed that these directions for use 
are too precautious. They go in frightfully for 
being on the safe side. I should say myself that 
we’d be all right in trying it after five minutes. 
And stirring is rather rot. Things a;]fen’t a bit 
better for being fussed over. In fact, father 
says most things come out better in the end if 
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they're left alone. ' Add salt to taste, and then 
serve.' It would have been more sensible to 
say ‘ then eat.' But I suppose ‘ serve ' is a 
politer word. By the way, have you any salt ? " 

‘‘ Not a grain," said Mis^ Rutherford. I 
entirely forgot the salt." 

" It's a pity," said Priscilla, that we didn't 
tliink of putting in some sea vaiter. Potatoes 
are ripping when boiled in sea water, and don't 
need any salt. Peter Walsh told me that once, 
and I expect he knows. 1 never tried my- 
self." 

She glanced at the sea as she spoke, feeling 
that it was, perhaps, not too late to add the 
necessary seasoning in its liquid form. A small 
boat, under a patched lug-sail, was crossing the 
mouth of the bay at the moment. Priscilla 
sprang to her fech excitedly. 

" That's Flanagan's old iDoat," she said. " I'd 
know it a mile off. Jimmy ! Jimmy Kin- 
sella ! " 

Jimmy was securing the anchor of the Toy- 
toise. He looked round. 

" Isn't that Flanagan's old boat ? " said Pris- 
cilla. 

** It is, ^miss, surely. There's ne'er another 
boat in the bay but herself with the bit of an 
old flour-sack sewed on along the leach of the 
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sail. It was only last week my da was say- 
ing 

We haven’t a moment to lose,” said Pris- 
cilla. Miss Rutherford, you help Frank down, 
ril run on and get up the foresail.” 

But the soup,” said Miss Rutherford, " and 
the peppermint creams, and the rest of the 
luncheon ? ” 

” If you feel that you can spare the pepper- 
mint creams,” said Piiscilla, ” we’ll take them. 
But we can’t wait for the soup.” 

Take the bread too,” said Miss Rutherford, 
” and the peaches. It won’t delay you a minute 
to put in the peaches.” 

If you’re perfectly certain you don’t want 
them for yourself, we’ll be very glad to have 
them.” 

Nothing would induce me to eat a Cali- 
fornian peach 'In selfish solitude,” said Miss 
Rutherford. ” I should choke if I tried.” 

** Right,” said Priscilla. ‘‘You carry them 
down and sling them on board. I’ll help Frank. 
Now then, Cousin Frank, do stand up. I can’t 
drag you down over the seaweed on your side. 
You’ve got to hop more or less.” 

Miss Rutherford, with the loaf of bread, the 
peaches, and the peppermint creams in her hand, 
ran doVirn to the boat. Frank and Priscilla fol- 
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lowed her. Jimmy had put the anchor on 
board, and was holding the Tortoise with her bow 
against the shingle. 

Take me too,** said Miss Rutherford. I 
love chasung spies more than anything else in 
the world.** 

" All right,** said Priscilla. Bound in and 
get down to the stem. Now, Frank, you*re next. 
Oh, do go on. Jimmy, give him a lift from 
behind. I’ll steer this time.” 

She hauled on the foresail halyard, got the 
sail up, and made the rope fast. Then she 
sprang to the stern, squeezed past Miss Ruther- 
ford, and took the tiller. 

Shove her off, Jimmy ; wade in a bit, and 
push her head round. I’ll go off on the star- 
board tack and not have to jibe. Oh, Miss 
Rutherford, don’t — ^please don’t sit on the 
mainsheet. ^ 

The business of getting a boat which is lying 
head to wind to pay off and sail away is com- 
paratively simple. The fact that the shore 
lies a few yards to windward does not com- 
plicate the matter much. The mainsheet must 
be allowed to run out so that the sail does not 
draw at first. The foresail, its sheet being 
hauled down, works the boat’s head round. 
Unfortunately for Priscilla, her mainsheet would 
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not run out. Miss Rutherford made frantic 
efforts not to sit on it, but only succeeded in 
involving herself in a serious tangle. Jimmy 
Kinsella pushed the boat's head round. Both 
sails filled with wind. Priscilla held. the tiller 
across the boat without effect. The Tortoise 
heeled oyer, and with a graceful swerve sailed 
up to the shore again. 

Oh bother ! " said Priscilla. '' Shove her off 
again, Jimmy. Wade in with her and push her 
head right round. Thank goodness I have the 
mainsheet clear now ! '' 

This time the Tortoise swung round and headed 
for the entrance of the bay. 

‘‘ Jimmy," shouted Miss Rutherford, '' there's 
some soup in the pot. Go and eat it. .after- 
wards you'd better come on in your boat and 
see what happens to us." 

'' There's nc necessity for any excitement," 
said Priscilla. '' Let everybody keep quite 
calm. We are bound to catch them." 

The Tortoise swung round the rocks at the 
mouth of the bay. Flanagan's old boat was 
seen a quarter of a mile ahead, running towards 
a passage which seemed absolutely blocked with 
rocks. The Tortoise began to overhaul her 
rapidly. 

I almost wish," said Miss Rutherford, that 
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you'd allowed Frank to steer. When we’re out 
for an adventure we ought to be as adven- 
turous as possible.” 

They’re trying the passage through Crag- 
geen,” said Priscilla, with her eyes on Flanagan’s 
old boat. ” That shows they’re pretty desper- 
ate. Hand me the peppermint creams.. There's 
jolly little water there at this time of the tide. 
Itll be sheer luck if they get through.” 

Take five or six peppermints,” said Miss 
Rutherford, ” if you feel that they’ll steady 
your nerves. You’ll want something of the 
sort. I feel thrills down to the tips of my 
fingers.” 

Flanagan’s old boat ran on. Seen from the 
•Tortoise, she seemed to pass through an un- 
broken line of rocks. She twisted and turned, 
now southwards, now west, now northwards. 
The Tortoise sped after her. • 

” Now, Cousin Frank,” said Priscilla, ‘‘ get 
hold of the centre-board rope and haul when I 
tell you. There’ll be barely water to float us, 
if there’s that. We’ll never get through with 
the centre-board down.” 

She headed the boat straight for a gravelly 
spit of land past which the tide swept in a rapid 
stream. A narrow passage opened suddeiily. 
Priscilla put the tiller down and the Tortoise 

7 
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swept through. mass of floating seaweed 
met them. The Tortoise fell off from the wind 
and slipped inside it. A heavy bump followed. 

Up centre-board/’ said Priscilla. I knew 
it was shallow/* 

Frank pulled vigorously. Another bump 
followed. 

Bother ! ** said Priscilla. We’re done 
now.” 

The Tortoise swept up into the wind. Her 
sails flapped helplessly. 

” What’s the matter ? ” said Miss Ruther- 
ford. 

” Rudder’s gone,” said Priscilla. That last 
bump unshipped it.” 

She held the useless tiller in her hand. The 
rudder, swept forward by the tide, drifted away 
until it went ashore on a reef at the northern 
end of the passage. The Tortoise, after making 
one or two ineffective efforts to sail without a 
rudder, grounded on the beach of Craggeen 
Island. Priscilla jumped out. 

Just you two sit where you are,” she said, 

and don’t let the boat drift. I’ll run on to the 
point of the island, and see where those spies are 
going to. Then we’ll get the rudder ^gain and 
be after them.” 

” Frank,” said Miss Rutherford, when Pris- 
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cilia had disappeared, have you any idea how 
we are to keep the boat from drifting ? 

'' "fhere's the anchor/* said Frank. 

I don't trust that anchor a bit. It's such a 
small one, and the boat seems to me to be in a 
particularly lively mood." 

The Tortoise , bowpressed against 1:he gravel, 
appeared to be making efforts to force her way 
through the island. Every now and then, as 
if irritated by failure, she leaned heavily over 
to one side. 

" I think," said Miss Rutherford, " I'll stand 
in the water and hold her till Priscilla comes 
back. It's not deep." 

Erank's sense of chivalry would not allow 
him to sit dry in the boat while a lady was 
standing up to her ankles in water beside him. 
He struggled overboard and stood on one leg, 
holding on to the gunwale of the Tortoise, 
Priscilla was to be seen on the point of the 
island watching Flanagan's old boat. 

" Let's eat some peppermint creams," said 
Miss Rutherford. " They'll keep us warm." 

" I'm awfully sorry about all this," said 
Frank. " I don't know what you'll think of us. 
First I rhn into you, and then Priscilla wrecks 
you on this island." 

" I'm enjo5dng myself thoroughly," said Miss 
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Rutherford. “ I wonder what wiU happen next. 
We can’t go on without a rudder, can we ? ” 

“ She’ll get it back. It’s quite near us.” 

“ So it is. I see it bobbing up and down 
against the rocks there. I think I’ll go after it 
myself. It will be a pleasant surprise for Pris- 
cilla when she comes back to find that we’ve 
got it. Do you think you can hold the boat 
by yourself ? She seems quieter than she was.” 

Miss Rutherford waded round the stern of the 
Tortoise, and set off towards the rudder. The 
water was not deep in any part of the channel, 
but there were holes here and there. When 
Miss Rutherford stepped into them she stood 
in water up to her knees. There were ,also 
slippery stones, and once she staggered and very 
nearly fell. She saved herself by plunging one 
arm elbow-deep in front of her. She hesitated 
and looked round. 

“ Thank goodness,” she said, “ here’s Jimmy 
Kinsella coming in the other boat. He’ll get 
the rudder.” 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Beyond the rock-strewn passage of Craggeen 
lies the wide roadstead of Finilaun. Here the 
water is deep, and the shelter from every quarter 
almost complete. Across the western end of it 
stretches, like a bent bow, the long island of 
Finilaun. On the south, reaching almost to the 
point of Finilaun, is Craggeen, and between the 
two. is a shallow strait. On the east is the 
•iTiainland, broken and bitten into with long 
creeks and bays. On the north lies a chain of 
islands — Ilaunure, Curraunbeg, and Curraunmor 
— separated from each other by narrow channels, 
through which the tide runs strongly in and out 
of the roadstead. 

Across the open roadstead Flanagan's old 
boat crept under her patched lug-sail. Pris- 
cilla, standing on the shore of Craggeen, watched 
eagerly. At first she could see the occupants 
of the boat quite plainly — a man at the tiller, a 
woman sitting forward neai' the mast. She had 
no difficulty in recognizing them. The man 
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wore the white sweater which had attracted her 
attention when she first saw h m — a garment 
most unusual among boatmen in Rosnacree'Bay. 
The woman was the same who had mopped her 
dripping companion with a pocket-handkerchief 
on Inishark. They talked eagerly together. Now 
and then ^he man turned and looked back at 
Craggeen. The woman pointed something out 
to him. Priscilla understood. They could see 
the patch of the Tortoise* s sail above the rocks 
which blocked the entrance of the passage. They 
were no doubt wondering anxiously whether 
they were still pursued. Flanagan's old boat, 
her sail bellied pleasantly by the following wind, 
drew farther and farther away. Priscilla could 
no longer distinguish the figures of the man 
and woman. She watched the sail. It was 
evident that the boat was making for one of the 
three northern islands. Soon it was clear that 
her destination was the eastern end of Curraun- 
beg. Either she meant to run through the pas- 
sage betwe n that island and Curraunmor, or the 
spies would land on Curraunbeg. The day was 
clear and bright. Priscilla's eyes were good. 
She saw on the eastern shore of Curraunbeg a 
white patch, distinguishable against the green 
background of the field. It could be nothing 
else but the tents of the spies' encampment. 
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Flanagan's old boat slipped round the corner 
of the island and disappeared. Priscilla was 
satis&d. She knew where the spies had settled 
down. 

She returned to the Tortoise. Frank had left 
the boat and was sitting on the shore. Miss 
Rutherford, with the recovered ruddf;r on her 
knees, sat beside him. Jimmy Kinsella was 
standing in front of them, apparently delivering a 
speech. The two boats lay side by side close 
to the shore. 

What's Jimmy jawing about ? " said Pris- 
cilla. 

'' Tm after telling the lady," said Jimmy, 
th^t you'll sail no more to-day." 

Will I not ? And why ? " 

** You will hot," said Jimmy, " because the 
rudder iron is broke on you." 

“ That's the worst of these boats," said Pris- 
cilla. The rudder sticks down six inches 
below the bottom of them, and if there happens 
to be a rock anywhere in the neighbourhood it's 
the rudder that it's sure to hit." 

“ You'll excuse me saying so, miss, but you'd 
no right to be trying to get through Craggeen 
at this tifhe of the tide. It couldn't be done." 

‘‘ It could," said Priscilla, " and what's more 
it would, only for that old rudder." 
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" An 3 way,” said Jimmy, “ you’ll sail no more 
to-day, and it’ll be lucky if you sail to-morrow ; 
for you’ll have to give that rudder to Patsy the 
smith to put a new iron on it, and that same 
Patsy isn’t one that hkes doing anything in a 
hurry.” 

" I’m going on to Curraunbeg,” said Pris- 
cilla ; " I’ll steer with an oar.” 

“ Is it steer with an oar, miss ? ” 

“ Haven’t you often done it yourself, 
Jimmy ? ” 

“ Not that one,” said Jimmy, pointing to the 
Tortoise. " Sure my da’s said to me many’s the 
time how that one is pretty near as giddy as 
yourself.” 

“ Your da talks too much,” said Priscilla.— 
" Come on. Cousin Frank. — ^What about you. 
Miss Rutherford ? Are you coming ? ” 

“ You’ll not ^o,” said Jimmy, “ or if you do, 
you’ll walk.” 

Priscilla looked out at the sea. The tide was 
falling rapidly. Through the opening of the 
passage which led into Finilaun roadstead, there 
was no more than a trickle of water running 
like a brook over the stony bottom. 

“ It'll be as much as you’ll do this minute,” 
said Jimmy, " to get back the way you came, 
and you'll only do that same by taking the 
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sails off her, and poling her along with an 
oar.*' 

Priscilla surrendered. It is, after all, im- 
possible to sail a boat without water. The 
Tortoise •lo.y afloat n a pool, but the Finilaun 
end of the passage was hardly better than a 
lane-way of wet stones. At the other end 
there was still water, but very little of it. 
Priscilla acted promptly in the emergency. She 
had no desire to lie imprisoned for hours on 
Craggeen, as she had lain the day before on 
the bank of Inishark. She took the sails off the 
Tortoise, and standing on the thwart amidships 
began poling the boat back into the open water 
at the south-eastern end of the passage. Jimmy, 
also* poling, followed in his boat. 

Miss Rutherford, the broken rudder still on 
her knees, and Frank were left on shore. 

Do you think,” she said,# '' that Priscilla 
intends to maroon us here ? She's gone with- 
out us.” 

” I'm awfully sorry,” said Frank. ** It's not 
my fault. I couldn't stop her.” 

She's got all the food there is, even the 
peppermint creams. I wish I'd thought of 
snatching that parcel from the boat before she 
started. She'd have come back when she found 
out they were gone. I wonder whether Jimmy 
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finished the soup. I wonder what he's done 
with the Primus stove. It wasn't mine, and I 
know Professor Wilder sets a value on it. 
Perhaps they'll pick it up on their way and 
return it. If they do, I shan’t so much mind 
what happens to us.” 

'' I don't think they'll really leave us here,” 
said Frank. Even Priscilla wouldn't do that. 
I wish I could walk down to the comer of the 
island and see where they've gone.” 

Jimmy Kinsella appeared, strolling quietly 
along the shore. 

'' The young lady says, miss,” he said, " that 
if you wouldn't mind walking down to the far 
side of the gravel spit, which is where she has 
the boats, she'd be glad, for she wouldn't 'like 
to be eating what's in the boat without you'd 
be there to have some yourself.” 

Priscilla is perfectly splendid,” said Miss 
Rutherford, '' and we're not going to be ma- 
rooned after all. Come along, Frank.” 

The young lady says, miss,” said Jimmy, 

that if you'd go to her the best way you can 
by yourself, that I'd give my arm to the gentle- 
man, and get him along over the stones, so as 
not to hurt his leg — and that same ^on't be 
easy, for the shore's mortal rough.” 

Miss Rutherford refused to desert Frank. 
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She recognized that the shore was all that 
Jimmy said it was. Large slippery boulders 
were^ strewn about it for fifty yards or so be- 
tween the place where she stood and the gravel 
spit. She insisted on helping Jimmy to trans- 
port Frank. In the end they descended upon 
Priscilla, aU three abreast, Frank, ^ with one 
arm round Jimmy's neck and one round Miss 
Rutherford's, hobbled bravely. 

I don't know," said Priscilla, " that this is 
exactly an ideal place for luncheon ; but we 
can have it here if you like, and in some ways 
I'm rather inclined to. You never know what 
may happen if you put things off. Last time 
the bit was snatched out of our mouths by a 
•callous destiny — just as it was beginning to 
smell really good. By the way, Jimmy, what 
did you do with the soup ? " 

It's there beyond, miss, where you left it." 

I expect it's all boiled away by this time," 
said Priscilla ; but of course the Primus 
stove may have gone out. You never know 
beforehand how those patent machines will act. 
If it has gone out, the soup will be all right, 
though coldish. Perhaps we'd better go back 
there.’* . 

" Which would you like to do yourself, 
Priscilla ? " said Miss Rutherford. 
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'' Now that those spies have escaped us again/' 
said PrisciUa, it doesn't matter to me in the 
least where we go. But this place is bit 
stony for sitting in for long. Fm beginning to 
feel already rather as if a plougher had ploughed 
upon my back and made large furrows ; but 
of course I'm thinking principally of Frank, 
on account of his sprained ankle. A grassy 
couch would be much pleasanter for him, and 
there is grass where we left the Primus stove. 
We can row back. It isn't a very long pull." 

" The wind's dropped, miss, with the fall of 
the tide," said Jimmy, " and what's left of it 
has gone round to the southward." 

" That settles it," said Priscilla. " Frank, 
you and Miss Rutherford go in the Torfdisc, 
Jimmy and I will row the other boat and tow 
you," 

" I can row aU right," said Frank. 

To be treated as incapable by PrisciUa when 
they were alone together was unpleasant but 
tolerable. To be held up as an object of scorn 
to Miss Rutherford was not tolerable. He had 
already exposed himself to her contempt by 
running her down. He was anxious to show 
her that he was not altogether a fool in a boat. 

* You can't, much," said Priscilla. “ At 
least you didn't seem as if you could yesterday ; 
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but if you like you can try. We'll take the 
oars out of the Tortoise into your boat, Jimmy, 
and gull four/' 

'' I don't see how that could be, miss, for 
there's pnly three seats in my boat along with 
the one in the stem, and you couldn't row from 
that." 

Don't be a fool, Jimmy. I'll puH two oars 
in the middle. Frank will take one in the bow, 
and you'll pull stroke. Miss Rutherford will 
have the Tortoise all to herself." 

Frank found it comparatively easy to row in 
Jimmy Kinsella's boat. The oar was short and 
stumpy, with a very narrow blade. It was 
worked between two thole-pins, of which one 
jvasf cracked and required tender treatment. 
It was impossible to pull comfortably while sit- 
ting in the middle of the seat. He still hit Pris- 
cilla in the back when he swung forwards. But 
there was no boom to hit him, and there was no 
mast behind him to bump his own back against. 
Priscilla was too fully occupied managing her 
own two oars to pay much attention to him. 
Jimmy Kinsella pulled away with dogged in- 
difference to what any one else was doing. 
Miss Rutherford sat in the stem of the Tortoise, 
and shouted encouraging remarks from time to 
time. She had, apparently, boated on the 
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Thames at some time in her life, for she was 
mistress of a good deal of rowing slang, which 
she used with vigour and effect. It cheered 
Frank greatly to hear the more or less familiar 
words, for he realized almost at once that neither 

t- 

Priscilla nor Jimmy Kinsella understood them. 
He felt a warm affection for Miss Rutherford 
rise in his^ heart when she told Jimmy, who sat 
humped up over his oar, to keep his back flat. 
Jimmy merely smiled in reply. He had known 
since he was two years old that the flatness or 
roundness of the rower’s back has nothing what- 
ever to do with the progress of a boat in Ros- 
nacree Bay. A few minutes later she accused 
Priscilla of '' bucketing,” and Frank loved her 
for the word. Priscilla replied indignanitly, 
with an obvious misapprehension of Miss Ruther- 
ford’s meaning. Frank, who was rowing in his 
best style, smiled, and was pleased to catch sight 
of an answering smile on Miss Rutherford’s lips. 
He had established an understanding with her. 
She and he, as representatives of the rowing of a 
higher civilization, could afford to smile together 
over the barbarous methods of Priscilla and 
Jimmy Kinsella. 

The tide was still against them though the 
full strength of the ebb was past. Th^ stream 
which ran through the narrow water-way had 
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to be reckoned with. The Tortoise, when being 
towed, behaved after the manner of her kind. 
She hung heavily on the tow-rope for a minute, 
then rushed forward as if she wished to bump 
the stem of Jimmy's boat. At the last moment 
she used to change her mind, and swoop off to 
the right or left, only to be brought up short by 
the rope, at which she tugged with angry jerks 
until, finding that it really could not be broken, 
she dropped sulkily astern. These manoeuvres, 
though repeated with every possible variation, 
left Priscilla and Jimmy Kinsella entirely un- 
moved. They pulled with the same stolid in- 
difference whatever pranks the Tortoise played. 
They annoyed Frank. Sometimes when tlie tow- 
»ro^ hung slack in the water, he pulled through 
his stroke with ease and comfort. Sometimes 
when the Tortoise hung back heavily he seemed 
to be pulling against an impossible dead weight. 
But his worst experiences came when the Tor- 
toise altered her tactics in the middle of one of 
his strokes. Then, if it happened that she 
sulked suddenly, he was brought up short with 
a jerk that jarred his spine. If, on the other 
hand, she chose to rush forward when he had 
his weight well on the end of his oar, he ran a 
serious risk of falling backwards after the 
manner of beginners who catch crabs. The side 
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swoops of the Tortoise were equally trjdng. 
They seemed to Frank to disturb hopelessly 
the whole rhythm of the rowing. Nothing but 
the encouragement which came to him from 
Miss Rutherford's esoteric slang kept him from 
losing his temper. 

He could not have been greatly blamed if he 
had lost it. It was after three o'clock. He 
had breakfasted meagrely, on bread and honey, 
at half-past seven. He had spent the inter- 
vening seven and a half hours on the sea, eating 
nothing but the one peppermint cream which 
Miss Rutherford pressed on him while he held 
the Tortoise at Craggeen. Priscilla had eaten a 
great many peppermint creams, and was be- 
sides more inured to starvation on the wateY of 
the bay than Frank was. But even Priscilla, 
when the excitement of getting away from Crag- 
geen had passed, seemed slightly depressed. 
She scarcely spoke at all, and when she replied 
to Miss Rutherford’s accusation of ‘‘ bucketing,” 
did so incisively. 

The boats turned into the bay from which Miss 
Rutherford had first hailed the Tortoise, They 
were safely beached. Priscilla ran up to the nook 
under the hill where the Primus stove ^as left. 

Miss Rutherford and Jimmy stayed to help 
Frank. 
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“ It’s all right,” shouted Priscilla. " A good 
deal has boiled away, but the Primus stove evi- 
dently* went out in time to prevent the bottom 
being boiled out of the pot. Want of paraffin, 
I expect.* ' 

” Never mind,” said Miss Rutherford, “ I 
have some more in a bottle. We can boil it up 
again.” 

“ It’s hardly worth while,” said Priscilla. 
“ I expect it will be quite good cold, what’s 
left of it. Thickish, of course, but nourishing.” 

" We’ll make a second brew,” said Miss 
Rutherford. “ I have another package. Jimmy, 
do you know if there’s any water in this neigh- 
bourhood ? ” 

. •“ There’s a well beyond,” said Jimmy, “ at 
the end of the Jield across the hill ; but I don’t 
know would the likes of yez drink the water 
that does be in it.” 

“ Saltish ? ” said Priscilla. 

“ It is not then. But the cattle does be 
drinking out of it, and I wouldn’t say it was 
too clean.” 

" If we boil it,” said Frank, “ that won’t 
matter.” 

He had.read, as most of us did at the time, 
accounts of the precautions taken by the 
Japanese doctors during the war with Russia 
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to save the soldiers under their care from enteric 
fever. He believed that boiling removed dirt 
from water. 

There*s worms in it/' said Jimmy. It's 
hardly ever you take a cupful out of it with- 
out you'd feel the worms on your tongue, and 
you drinking it." 

Miss kutherford looked at Priscilla, who ap- 
peared undismayed at the prospect of swallowing 
worms. Then she looked at Frank. He was 
evidently doubtful. His faith in boiling did not 
save him from a certain shrinking from wormy 
soup. 

Once we were out for a picnic," said Pris- 
cilla, and when we'd finished tea we found a 
frog, dead, of course, in the bottom of the kettle. 
It hadn't flavoured the tea in the least. In 
fact, we didn't know it was there till after- 
wards." 

She poured out the cold soup into the two cups 
and the enamelled mug as she spoke. Then she 
handed the pot to Jimmy. 

" Run now," she said, and fill that up with 
your dirty water. We'll have the stove lit and 
the other packet of soup ready by the time 
you're back." 

The soup which had not boiled away was very 
thick indeed. It turned out to be impossible 
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to drink it. But Priscilla discovered that it 
could be poured out slowly, like clotted cream, 
on pie^ of bread held ready for it under the 
rims of the cups. It remained, spreading gradu- 
ally, on top of the bread long enough to allow a 
prompt eater to get the whole thing into his 
mouth without allowing any of the soup to 
be wasted by dripping on to the groufld. The 
flavour was excellent. 

Jimmy returned with the water. Miss Ruther- 
ford put the pot on the stove at once. It was 
better, she said, to boil it without looking at it. 

“ The directions for use,” said Priscilla, ” say 
that the water should be brought to the boil 
before the soup is put in — but that, of course, 
is^ ridiculous. We’ll put the dry soup in at 
once, and let it simmer. I expect the flavour 
will come out all right if we leave it till it does 
boil.” 

“ In the meanwhile,” said Miss Rutherford, 
“ we’ll attack the Californian peaches.” 

They ate them, as they had eaten the others 
the day before, in their fingers, straight out of 
the tin, with greedy rapture. Five half peaches, 
nearly all the juice, and a large chunk of bread 
were given to Jimmy Kinsella, who carried them 
off and dfiyoured them in privacy behind his 
boat. 
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To-morrow/' said Priscilla, we'll have an- 
other go at the spies. They're desperately afraid 
of us. I could see that when they were escaping 
across Finilaun harbour." 

By the expression of their faces ? "^^said Miss 
Rutherford. 

Not exactly ; it was more the way they 
were goifig on. Sylvia Courtney was once learn- 
ing off a poem called ‘ The Ancient Mariner.' 
That was when she was going in for the prize in 
English literature. She and I sleep in the 
same room, and she used to say a few verses 
of it every night while we were doing our hairs. 
I never thought any of it would come in useful 
to me, but it has — ^which just shows that one 
never ought to waste anything. The bit I -tne^n 
was about a man who walked along a road at 
night in fear and dread. He used to look round 
and then turn no more his head, because he 
knew a frightful fiend did close behind him 
tread. That’s exactly what those two spies did 
to-day when they were sailing across Finilaun 
— so you see poetry is some use after all. I 
used to think it wasn’t, but it is. It’s fright- 
fully silly to make up your mind that anything 
in the world is no use. You never can teU until 
you’ve tried, and that may not be for years.” 

“ The spies,” said Miss Rutherford, " are, I 
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suppose, encamped somewhere on the far side of 
Finilaun harbour/* 

Ou Curraunbeg,’* said Priscilla. I saw the 
tents/* 

“ I m^y be going in that direction myself 
to-morrow/* said Miss Rutherford. 

Priscilla got up and stepped across to the place 
where Frank was sitting. She stooped down and 
whispered to him. Then she returned to her 
own seat and winked at him, keeping her left 
eye closed for nearly half a minute, and screwing 
up the corresponding comer of her mouth. 

We hope,** said Frank, '' that you*ll join us 
at luncheon to-morrow, wherever we may meet. 
It*s our turn to bring the grub.** 

. With the greatest pleasure,** said Miss Ruther- 
ford. Shall I bring the stove ? ** 

“ I didn*t like to invite you,** said Priscilla, 
‘‘ until I found out whether Frank had any 
money to buy things with. As it turns out, he 
has lots ; I haven’t. That’s the reason I whis- 
pered to him, although I know it*s rude to 
whisper when there’s any one else there. Of 
course I may be able to collar a few things out 
of the house ; but I may not. With that 
Secretary ^of War staying in the house there is 
bound to be a lot of food lying about which 
nobody would notice much if it was gone. 
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But then it’s not easy to get it, unless you 
happen not to be allowed in to dinner, which 
may be the case. If Tm not — Frank, Fm 
afraid, is sure to be on account of his having a 
dress-coat — but if I’m not — ^which is ^A^hat may 
happen if Aunt Juliet thinks it would score off 
me not, to — then I can get lots of things with- 
out difficulty, because the cook can’t possibly 
tell whether they’ve been finished up in the 
dining-room or not.” 

“ We’ll hope for the best,” said Miss Ruther- 
ford. “ A jelly, now, or a few meringues, would 
certainly be a pleasant variety after the tinned 
and dried provisions of the last two days.” 

*The peppermint creanls were finished before 
the second brew of soup came to the Boil on 
the Primus stove. Priscilla poured it out. It 
was hot, of about the consistency usual in 
soup, and it smelt savoury. Nevertheless, Miss 
Rutherford, after watching for an opportunity 
to do so unseen, poured hers out on the ground. 
Frank fingered his mug irresolutely, and once 
took a sip. Priscilla, after looking at her share 
intently, carried it off and gave it to Jimmy 
Kinsella. 

“ It’s curious,” she said when she came back, 
" but I don’t feel nearly so keen on soup as I 
did. I daresay it’s the peaches and the pepper- 
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mint creams. I used to think it was rather rot 
putting off the sweets at dinner until after the 
meaty# things. Now I know it isn't. Some- 
times there's really a lot of sense in arrange- 
ments which seem silly at first, which is one 
of the things which always makes me say that 
grown-up people aren't such fools as you might 
suppose if you didn't really know." 

We'll remember that at lunch to-morrow," 
said Miss Rutherford. 

No one mentioned worms. 

For the second time the weather, generally 
malign and irresponsible, favoured Priscilla. 
With the rising tide a light westerly breeze 
sprang up. She hoisted the sails, and sat in 
the sfem of the boat with an oar. She tucked 
the middle of ijt under her arm-pit, pressed her 
side tight against the gunwale, and with the 
blade trailing in the water steadied the Tortoise 
on her course. There is a short cut back to 
Rosnacree quay from the bay in which Miss 
Rutherford was left. It winds among a perfect 
maze of rocks, half covered or bare at low 
water, gradually becoming invisible as the tide 
rises. Priscilla, whose self-confidence was im- 
shaken by her disaster in Craggeen passage, 
took this short cut, in spite of a half-hearted 
protest from Frank. 
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“ I don’t exactly know the way,” she said, 
"but now that we’ve lost the rudder there’s 
nothing very much can happen to us. We can 
keep the centre-board up as we’re running, and 
if we do go on a rock the tide will lift us off 
again. It’s rising now. Besides, it saves us 
miles to go this way, and it really won’t do for 
you to be late for dinner.” 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Joseph Antony Kinsella sat with his legs 
dangling over the edge of the quay. Beneath 
him lay his boat. The tide was flowing, but it 
had not yet floated her. She was supported on 
an even keel by the mooring-ropes made fast 
from her bow and stern to bollards on the 
quay. Her sails and gear lay in confusion on 
her tj^warts. She was still half full of gravel, 
although some of her cargo had been shovelled 
out and lay in ti heap behind Kinsella. He was 
apparently disinclined to shovel out the rest — 
an excusable laziness, for the day was very hot. 

With the point of a knife Kinsella scraped the 
charred ash from the bowl of his pipe. Then he 
cut several thin slices from a plug of black 
twist tobacco, rolled them slowly between the 
palm of one hand and the thumb of the other, 
spat thoughtfully over the side of the quay into 
his boat, charged his pipe, and put it into his 
mouth. There he held it for some minutes 
while he stared glassily at the top of his boat's 
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mast. He spat again, and then drew a match 
from his waistcoat pocket. 

Sergeant Rafferty of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary strolled quietly along the quay. It 
was his duty to stroll somewhere eveiy day, in 
order to intimidate malefactors. He found the 
quay, or. the whole, a more interesting place 
than any of the country roads round the town, 
so he often chose it for the scene of what his 
official regulations described as a " patrol.*' 
When he reached KinseUa he stopped. 

‘‘ Good-day to you," he said. 

KinseUa, without looking round, struck his 
match on a stone beside him and lit his pipe. 
He sucked in three draughts of smoke^. spat 
again, and then acknowledged the sergeant's 
greeting. 

" It's a fine day," said the sergeant. 

" It is," said KinseUa, " thanks be to God." 

The sergeant stirred the pile of gravel on the 
quay thoughtfully with his foot. Then, peer- 
ing over Kinsella's shoulder, he took a look at 
the gravel which still remained in the boat. 

" Tell me this now, Joseph Antony," he said, 

who might that gravel be for ? It's the third 
day you're after bringing in a load, and there's 
ne'er a cart been down for it yet." 

" I couldn't say who it might be for." 
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Do you tell me that now ? And who’s to 
pay you for it ? ” 

Sw«eny'U pay for it,” said Kinsella. It 
was him ordered it.” 

The sergeant stirred the gravel again with his 
foot. Timothy Sweeny was a publican who 
kept a small shop in one of the back spreets of 
Rosnacree. He was known to the sergeant, but 
was not regarded with favour. There is a way 
into Sweeny’s house through a back-yard, 
which is reached by climbing a wall. Sweeny’s 
front door was always shut on Sundays, and 
his shutters were put up during those hours when 
the law regards the consumption of alcohol 
as undesirable. But the sergeant had good 
reason*to suppose that many thirsty people found 
their way through the back-yard to the refresh- 
ment they craved. Sweeny was an object of 
suspicion and dislike to the sergeant. There- 
fore he stirred the gravel on the quay again, 
and again looked at the gravel in the boat. 
There is no law against buying gravel, but it 
seemed to the sergeant very difficult to believe 
that Sweeny had bought four boat-loads of it. 
Joseph Antony Kinsella felt that some explana- 
tion was due to the sergeant. 

" It’s a gentleman up the country,” he said, 
that Sweeny’s buying the gravel for. I did 
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hear that he's to send it by rail when I have 
the whole of it landed." 

He watched the sergeant out of the fcomers 
of his eyes to see how he would receive this 
statement. The sergeant did not seto to be 
altogether satisfied. 

" What are you getting for it ? " he asked. 

" Five shillings a load." 

" You’re doing well," said the sergeant. 

" It's good gravel, so it is — the best." 

" It may be good gravel," said the sergeant, 
" but the gentleman that's buying it will buy 
it dear if you take the half of every load you 
bring in home in the evening, and fetch it here 
again the next morning along with a little more." 

The sergeant stared at the gravel in the boat 
as he spoke. His face had cleared and the look 
of suspicion had left his eyes. Sweeny, so his 
instinct told him, must be engaged in some kind 
of wrongdoing. Now he understood what it 
was. The gentleman up the country was to be 
defrauded of half the gravel he paid for. Curi- 
ously enough, considering that his wrongdoing 
had been detected, the look of anxiety left Kin- 
sella's face. He sucked at his pipe, found that 
it had gone out, and slipped it into hio waistcoat 
pocket. 

If neither Sweeny nor the gentleman is 
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making any complaint/* he said, it would suit 
you to keep your mouth shut.’* 

'' I’rR not blaming you/* said the sergeant. 

Sure, anybody’d do the same if#they got the 
chance/* * 

If there’s people in the world/* said Kin- 
sella, that hasn’t sense enough to «ee that 
they get what they pay for, oughtn’t we to be 
thankful for it ? ” 

You’re right there,” said the sergeant. 

Kinsella took out his pipe and lit it again. 
Sergeant Rafferty, after examining the sea with 
attentive scrutiny for some minutes, strolled 
back towards his barrack. 

Pet^r Walsh slid off the window-sill of Bran- 
ni^an’s shop, and took a long look at the sky. 
Having satisfied himself that its appearance was 
very much what he expected, he walked down 
the quay to the place where Kinsella was sitting. 

” It’s a fine evening,” he said. 

” It is,” said Kinsella, ” as fine an evening as 
you’d see, thanks be to God.” 

Peter Walsh sat down beside his friend and 
spat into the boat beneath him. 

” I seen the sergeant talking to you,” he 
said. • 

” That same sergeant has mighty little to do/’ 
said Kinsella. 
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“ It’ll be as well for us if he hasn’t more one 
of these days.” 

“ What do you mean by that, Peter Walsh ? ” 

“ What might he have been talking to you 
about ? ” 

" Gravel, no less.” 

” Asking who it might be for, or the hke ? 
Would you say now, Joseph Antony, that he 
was anyways uneasy in his mind ? ” 

“ He was imeasy,” said Kinsella ; " but he’s 
easy now.” 

“ Did you tell him who the gravel was for ? ” 

" Is it likely I’d tell him when I didn’t know 
myself ? What I told him was that Timothy 
Sweeny had the gravel bought off me at five 
shillings a load, and that it was likely he’d 'be 
sending it by rail to some gefltleman up the 
country that would have ordered it from 
him.” 

" And what did he say to that ? ” 

“ What he as good as said was that Timothy 
Sweeny and myself would have the gentleman 
cheated out of half the gravel he’d paid for by 
the time he’d got the other half. There was a 
smile on his face, like there might be on a man 
and him after a long drink, when he found out 
the way we were gettii^ the better of the gentle- 
man up the country. Believe you me, Peter 
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Walsh, he wouldn’t have rested easy in his bed 
until he did find out, either that or some other 
thing.” • 

“ That sergeant is as 'cute as a ppt fox,” said , 
Peter Walsh. “ You’d be hard set to keep any- 
thing from him that he wanted to know.” 

Kinsella sat for some minutes withouj speak- 
ing. Then he took a match from his pocket and 
lit his pipe for the third time. 

" I’d be glad,” he said, “ if you’d tell me 
what it was you had in your mind when you 
said a minute ago that the sergeant might 
maybe have more to do than he’d care for one 
of these days.” 

Peter Walsh looked carefully round him in 
every direction, and satisfied himself that there 
was no one within earshot. 

“ Was I teUing you,” he said, “ about the 
gentleman, and the lady along with him, that 
came in on the train to-day ? ” 

“ You were not.” 

" W9II, he came ; and I’m thinking that he’s 
a high-up man.” 

" What about him ? ” 

" The sergeant was sent for up to the big 
house,” sajd Peter Walsh, “ soon after the 
strange gentleman came. I don’t know rightly 
what they wanted with him. Sweeny was ask- 
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ing Constable Moloney after ; but, sure, the 
boy knew no more than I did myself." 

" It*s a curious thing," said Kinsella, " so it 
is — damned curious." 

“ Damned,” said Peter Walsh. r 

" I wouldn’t be sorry if the whole lot of them 
was dro^ded one of these days.” 

” I wouldn’t like anything would happen to 
the young lady.” 

“Is it Priscilla ? I wasn’t meaning her. 
But any way, Peter Walsh, you know well the 
sea wouldn’t drown that one.” 

" It would not, surely. Why would it ? ” 

" What I had in my mind,” said Kinsella, 
“ was the rest of them.” 

He looked sadly at the sky and then out 
across the sea, which was perfectly calm. 

“ But there’ll be no drowning,” he added, 
with a sigh, “ while the weather holds the way 
it is.” 

" There’s a feel in the air,” said Peter Walsh 
hopefully, “ like as if there might be thunj^er,” 

A sm^ boat, rowed by a boy, stole past them 
up the harbour. Neither of the two men spoke 
until she reached the slip at the end of the 
quay. 

" I’d be sorry,” said Kinsella, “ if anjrthing 
would happen to them two that 'does be going 
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about in Flanagan’s old boat. There’s no harm 
in them, barring the want of sense.” 

It would be as well for them to be kept off 
Inishbawn, for all that.” 

They never offered to set foot on the island,” 
said Kinsella, since the day I told them that 
herself and the children had the fevgr. The 
way it is with them, they wouldn’t care where 
they’d be, one place being the same to them as 
another, if they’d be let alone.” 

" That’s what they will not be, then.” 

** On account of Priscilla ? ” 

‘‘ Her and the young fellow she has with 
her. They’re out hunting them two that has 
Flanagan’s old boat, the same as it might be 
some of the boys at a coursing match and the 
hare in front of«them. Such chasing you never 
seen ! It was up out of their beds they were this 
morning at six o’clock, when you’d think the 
likes of them would be asleep.” 

“ I seen them,” said Kinsella. 

** And the one of them is as bad as the other. 
You’d be hard put to it to say whether it was 
Priscilla has put the comether on the young 
fellow, or him that had her druv on to be 
doing what it would be better for her to leave 
alone.” 

Tell me this now, Peter Walsh. That young 
8 
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fellow is by the way of having a sore leg on him, 
so they tell me : would you say now but that 
might be a trick the way it would put us off 
from suspecting any mischief he might be up 
to ? 

I was thinking myself," said Peter, " that 
he might be imposing on us ; but it’s my 
opinion now that the leg’s genuine. I followed 
them up last night, unbeknown to them, to see 
would he get out of the perambulator when he 
was clear of the town and nobody to notice him. 
But he kept in it, and she wheeled him up to 
the big house every step of the way." 

The evidence was conclusive, and carried com- 
plete conviction to Kinsella’s mind. 

" What would be your own opinion," safd 
Peter Walsh, " about that one ’ that does be 
going about the bay in your own boat along 
with Jimmy ? "* 

" I wouldn’t say there’d be much harm in 
her. Jimmy says it’s hard to tell what she’d 
be after. He did think at the first go-off that 
it might be cockles ; but it’s not, for he took 
her to Carrowbee strand, where there’s plenty 
of them, and the devil a one she’d pick up. Nor 
it’s not periwinkles, nor dilishk, though they do 
say that the dilishk is reckoned to be a cure for 
consumption, and you^d think it might be that. 
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But Jimmy says it’s not, for he offered her a bit 
yesterday, and she wouldn’t look at it.” 

I don’t know what else it could be,” said 
Peter Walsh. 

“ Nor 4 don’t know. But Jinimy says she 
doesn’t speak like one that would be any ways 
in with the police.” ^ 

** She was in Brannigan’s last night buying 
peppermint drops and every kind of foolish- 
ness, the same as she might be a little girleen 
that was given a penny, and her just out of 
school. 

” If she hasn’t more sense at her time of life,” 
said Kinsella, ” she never will.” 

“ Seeing it’s that sort she is, I wouldn’t say 
•we’d any need to be caring where she goes so 
long as it isn’t 4:o Inishbawn.” 

” She’ll not go there,” said Kinsella, '' for if 
she does I’ll flay the skin off Jimmy’s back with 
the handle of a hay-rake, and well he knows it.” 

“ If I was easy in my mind about the strange 

gentleman that’s up at the big house ” 

It’s a curious thing, so it is, him sending for 
the sergeant the minute he came.” 

'' Bedamn,” said Peter Walsh, “ but it is.” 

The extreme oddness of the strange gentle- 
man’s conduct affected both men profoundly. 
For fully five minutes they sat staring at the 
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sea, motionless, save when one or the other of 
them thrust his head forward a little in order to 
spit. Kinsella at last got out his pipe, probed 
the tobacco a little with the point of his knife 
so as to loosen it, pressed it together again with 
his thumb, and then lit it. 

“ I wouldn’t mind the sergeant,” he said — 
“ 'cute and all as he thinks himself, I wouldn’t 
mind him ; it’s the strange gentleman Fm 
thinking of.” 

The Tortoise stole round the end of the quay 
while he spoke. Kinsella eyed her. He noticed 
at once that Priscilla was steering with an oar. 
In his acutely suspicious mood every trifle was a 
matter for investigation. 

“ What’s wrong with her,” he said, “ that she 
wouldn’t steer with the rudder- when she has 
one ? ” 

“ It might be,” said Peter Walsh, " that she’s 
lost it. You couldn’t tell what the likes of her 
would do.” 

“ She was m trouble this morning when I seen 
her,” said Kinsella ; “ but she had the rudder 
then.” 

Priscilla hailed them from the boat. 

" Hullo, Peter ! ” ^e shouted. “ Go down to 
the slip and be ready to take the boat. Have 
you the bath-chair ready ? ” 
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" I have, miss. It's there standing beside the 
slip where you left it this morning. Who’d 
touch the like ? WhaCs happened the rudder ? 

Iron's broken," said Priscilla, '^and it must 
be mended to-night. I say, Kinsella, Jimmy's 
leg isn't near as bad as you'd think it would be, 
after having the horn of a wild bull runJ:hrough 
it." 

It wasn't a bull at all, miss, but a heifer." 

'' I don't see that it makes much difference 
which it was," said Priscilla. 

Do you hear that now ? " said Kinsella to 
his friend in a whisper. “ Believe you me, Peter 
Walsh, it's as good for the whole of us that she's 
not inj:he police." 

• What's that you're sa5dng ? " said Priscilla. 

The boat, though the wind had almost left 
her sails, drifted up on the rising tide, and was 
already past the spot where thef two men were 
sitting. Peter Walsh got up and shouted his 
answer after her. 

Joseph Antony Kinsella," he said, is just 
after telling me that it's his belief that you'd 
make a grand sergeant of police." 

“ It's a good job for him that I'm not," said 
Priscilla, for the first thing I'd do if I was 
would be to go out and see what it is he has 
going on on Inishbawn." 
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Peter Walsh, without unduly hurrying himself, 
arrived at the slip before the Tortoise. Priscilla 
stepped ashore and handed him the rudder. 

“ Take that to the smith,** she said, ** and 
tell him to put a new iron on it thi^ evening. 
We*ll want it again to-morrow morning.** 

ril tell him, miss ; but I wouldn*t say he*d 
do it for you.** ^ 

He*d jolly well better,** said Priscilla. 

** That same Patsy the smith,** said Peter 
Walsh, '' has a terrible strong hate in him for 
doing anything in a hurry, whether it*s little or 
big.** 

** Just you tell him from me,** said Priscilla, 

that if I don’t get that rudder properly settled 
when I want it to-morrow morning, 1*11 go out 
to Inishbawn, in spite of your rats and your 
heifers.** 

Peter Walsh’s face remained perfectly im- 
passive. Not even in his eyes was there the 
smallest expression of surprise or uneasi- 
ness. 

" What would be the good of saying the like 
of that to him ? ** he said. “ It’s laughing at 
me he*d be, for he wouldn*t understand what 
I*d mean.** 

“ Don’t tell me,’* said Priscilla. Whatever 
villainy there is going on between you and 
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Joseph Antony Kinsella, Patsy the smith will 
be in it along with you/" 

Peter Walsh helped Frank into the bath- 
chair. Priscilla, her face wearing a most deter- 
mined exf)ression, wheeled him a^\ 4 y. 

That rudder will be ready all right/" she 
said. 

“ But what do you think is going on on the 
island ? "" asked Frank. 

“ I don't know/" 

“ Could they be smuggling ? "" 

“ They might be smuggling, only I don't see 
where they'd get anything to smuggle. Any- 
way, it's no business of ours so long as we get 
the rudder. I don't think it's at all a good 
.plan, Xousin Frank, to be always poking our 
noses into other people's secrets, when we 
don't absolutely have to." 

It occurred to Frank that Priacilla had shown 
some eagerness in probing the private affairs of 
the young couple who had hired Flanagan's boat. 
He did not, however, feel it necessary to make 
this obvious retort. 

Peter Walsh, the rudder under his arm, went 
back to Joseph Antony Kinsella, who was still 
sitting on, the edge of the quay. 

She says," he said, that without there's a 
new iron on that rudder to-morrow morning. 
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she’ll go out to Inishbawn, and the young fellow 
along with her.” 

“ Let Patsy the smith put it on *for her 
then.” >. 

” Sure, he han’t.” 

“ And what’s to hinder him ? ” 

“ He ,was drunk an hour ago,” said Peter 
Walsh, " and he’ll be drunker now.” 

“ Bedamn then, but you’d better take him 
down and dip him in the tide, for I’ll not have 
that young fellow with the sore leg on Inishbawn. 
If it was only herself I wouldn’t care.” 

“ I’d be afeared to do it,” said Peter Walsh. 

“ Afeared of what ? ” 

" Afeared of Patsy the smith. Sure,^ it’s a 
madman he is when his temper’s riz.” « 

" Let you come along with <me,” said Kin- 
sella, “ and I’ll wake him up, if it takes the 
brand of a hot iron to do it. He can be as 
mad as he likes after, but he’ll put an iron on 
that rudder before ever he gets leave to kill 
you or any other man.” 



CHAPTER XV. 

Priscilla wheeled the bath-chair up* the hill 
from the town, chatting cheerfully as she went. 

“ It’ll be rather exciting,” she said, " to see 
these Torrington people. I don’t think I’ve 
ever come across a regular, full-blown marquis 
before. Lord Thormanby is a peer, of couise, 
but he doesn’t soar to those giddy heights. I 
suppose he’ll sit on us frightfully if we dare to 
speak.* Not that I mean to try. The thing 
for me to do ie to be ‘a simple child which 
lightly draws its breath, and feels its life in 
every limb.’ That’s a quotatiom. Cousin Frank 
— ^Wordsworth, I think. Sylvia Courtney says 
it’s quite too sweet for words! I haven’t read 
the rest of it, so, of course, can’t say ; but I 
think that bit’s rather rot, though I daresay 
Lord Torrington will like it all right when I do 
it for him.” 

Frank felt a certain doubt about the policy. 
Lord Torrington was indeed pretty sure to pre- 
fer a simple child to Priscilla in her ordinary 
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mood ; but there was a serious risk of her over- 
doing the part. He warned Priscilla to be 
exceedingly careful. She brushed his ‘^advice 
aside with an abrupt change of subject. 

** I expect, she said, “ that Mrs. ‘Geraghty 
will be up at the house again. Aunt Juliet 
wouldn’t trust anybody else to hook up Lady 
Torrington’s back. I can do my own, of course ; 
but nobody can who is either fat or dignified. 
I’m pretty lean, but even I have to wriggle a 
lot.” 

Mrs. Geraghty was up at the house. This 
became plain to Priscilla when she reached the 
gate lodge. Mr. Geraghty, who was a gardener 
by profession, was sitting on his own doorstep 
with the oaby in his arms. The baby, resent- 
ing the absence of his mother*; was howling. 
Priscilla stopped. 

If you like,^ she said, I’ll wheel the baby 
up to the house and give him to Mrs. Geraghty. 
Aunt Juliet won’t like it if I do — in fact, she’ll 
dance about with insatiable fury — ^but it may 
be the right thing to do all the same. We 
ought always to do what’s right, Mr. Geraghty, 
even if other people behave like wild boars — 
that is to say if we are quite sure «that it is 
right. I think it’s nearly sure to be right to 
give a baby to its mother — ^though there may 
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be times when it's not. Solomon did, and that's 
a pretty good example ; though I don't suppose 
that even Solomon always knew for certain 
when he was doing the rightest thiag there was. 
Anyhow, •I'll risk it if you like, Mr. Geraghty. 
You won't mind having the baby on your knee 
for a bit, will you. Cousin Frank ? " 

Frank did mind very much. The ^ordinary 
healthy-minded normal prefect dislikes having 
anything to do with babies even more than 
he dislikes being called a child by maiden 
ladies. 

He looked appealingly at Mr. Geraghty. The 
baby, misunderstanding Priscilla's intentions, 
yelled louder than before. Mr. Geraghty, for- 
•tmnat^y for Frank, was not a man of the heroic 
kind. Abstract right was less to him than ex- 
pediency, and he missed the point of the compari- 
son between his position and King Solomon's. 
He thought it better that his baby should suffer 
than that Miss Lentaigne's *anger should be 
roused. He declined Priscilla’s offer. 

Near the upper end of Rosnacree avenue there 
is a corner from which a view of the lawn is 
obtained. Sir Lucius and another gentleman 
were pacing to and fro on the grass when Pris- 
ciUa and Frank reached the corner and caught 
sight of them. 
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“ Stop ! said Frank suddenly. '' Turn back, 
Priscilla. Go round some other way.'" 

Priscilla stopped. The eager excitement of 
Frank's tone surprised her. 

‘‘ Why ? \he asked. ‘‘ It's only father and 
that lord of his. WeVe got to face them some 
time or other. We may as well get it over at 
once." * 

" That's the beast who shoved me over the 
steamer's gangway," said Frank, “ and sprained 
my ankle." 

Sir Lucius and Lord Torrington turned at 
the end of the lawn and began to walk towards 
Priscilla and Frank. 

Now I can see his face," said Priscilla, ** I 
don't wonder at your rather loathing Kim. , I 
think you were jolly lucky Xp get off with 
a sprained ankle. A man with a nose like 
that would break your arm or stab you in the 
back." 

Lord Torrington's nose was fleshy, pitted in 
places, and of a purple colour. 

" Curious taste the King must have," said 
Priscilla, " to make a man like that a marquis. 
You'd expect he'd choose out fairly good-looking 
people. But, of course, you can't /eally tell 
about kings. I daresay they have to do quite 
a lot of things they don't really like, on account 
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of being constitutional. Rather poor sport be- 
ing constitutional, I should say — for the King, 
that is.* It’s pleasanter, of course, for the other 
people.” 

Frank knew that the present Ki/g was blame- 
less in the matter of Lord Torrington’s marquis- 
ate. It was inherited from a great-grandfather, 
who may have had an ordinary, possfbly even 
a beautiful, nose. But he attempted no explana- 
tion. His anxiety made him disinclined for a 
discussion of the advantages of having a heredi- 
tary aristocracy. 

Do turn back, Priscilla,” he said. 

If he is the man who sprained your ankle,” 
she said, it’s far tetter for you to have it out 
.wth ffim now "^en I’m here to back you up. 
If you put it .off till dinner-time you’ll have 
to tackle him alone ; I’m sure not to be let 
in. Anyhow we can’t go back now — they’ve 
seen us.” 

Lord Torrington and Sir Lucius approached 
them. Frank plucked nervously at his tie, un- 
buttoned and then rebuttoned his coat. He felt 
that he had been entirely blameless during the 
scrimmage on the gangway of the steamer ; but 
Lord Toiyington did not look like a man who 
would readily own himself to be in the wrong. 

Your daughter, Lentaigne ? ” said Lord Tor- 
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rington. '' H'm, fifteen, you said ; looks less. 
Shake hands, little girl/’ 

Priscilla put out her right hand demurely. 
Her eyes were fixed on the ground. Her lips 
were slightljN: parted in a deprecating smile, 
suggestive of timid modesty. 

'' "WTiat’s your name ? ” said Lord Torrington. 

Priscilla Lentaigne/’ 

Nothing could have been meeker than the 
tone in which she spoke. 

H’m,” said Lord Torrington. And you’re 
Mannix’s boy. Not much like your father. At 
school ? ” 

'' Yes,” said Frank. At Haileybury.” 

'' What are you doing in that bath-chair with 
the young lady wheeling you ? ‘ is that the kind 
of manners they teach at Haileybury ? ” 

Please,’' said Priscilla, speaking very gently, 

it’s not his fault.” 

He has sprained his ankle,” said Sir Lucius. 

He can’t walk.” 

'' Oh,” said Lord Torrington. Sprained 
ankle, is it ? ” 

He turned and walked back to the lawn. Sir 
Lucius followed him. ^ 

'‘Rather a bear, I call him,” said , Priscilla. 

But, of course, he may be one of those cases 
of a heart of gold inside a rough skin. You 
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can't be sure. We did As You Like It last 
Christmas — dramatic club, you know — and 
Sylvia^Courtney had a bit to say about a toad, 
ugly and venomous, which yet wears a precious 
jewel in ^is head. I'd say he's ju^^ the opposite. 
If there is a precious jewel — and there may be 
— it's not in his head. Anyhow, one great com- 
fort is that he doesn't remember spraifting your 
ankle." 

Frank, who recollected Lord Torrington with 
disagreeable distinctness, did not find any great 
comfort in being totally forgotten. He would 
have liked, though he scarcely expected, some 
expression of regret that the accident had 
occurred, 

^ " K"^ll be alMhe easier," said Priscilla, to 
pay him back ^ if he hasn't any suspicion that 
we have an undying vendetta against him. I 
rather like vendettas, don't you^? There's some- 
thing rather noble in the idea of pursuing a man 
with implacable vengeance from generation to 
generation." 

‘‘ I don't quite see," said Frank, what good 
a vendetta is. We can't do anything while he's 
in your father's house. It wouldn't be right." 

‘‘ All the same," said Priscilla, “ we'll score 
off him. * For the immediate present we've got 
to wait and watch his every movement with 
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glittering eyes and cynical smiles concealed be- 
hind our ingenuous brows. You needn’t say 
* ingenuous ’ isn’t a real word, becaiij^e it is. 
I put it in an English comp, last term and got 
full marks, \V^ich shows that it must a good 
word.” 

Priscilla was right in supposing that she 
would nfit be aUowed to dine in the dining-room. 
Frank faced the banquet without her support. 
It was not a very pleasant meal for him. Lady 
Torrington shook hands with him, and asked 
him whether he were the boy whom she had 
heard reciting a prize poem on the last speech 
day at Winchester. Frank told her that he was 
at Haileybury. 

I thought it might have " been you7 ' said 
Lady Torrington, “ because I se^^m to remember 
your face. I must have seen you somewhere, 
I suppose.” 

She took no further notice of him during 
dinner. Lord Toirington took no notice of him 
at all. The dinner was long, and in spite of the 
fact that he had a good appetite, Frank did not 
enjoy himself. He was extremely glad when 
Lady Torrington and Miss Lentaigne left the 
dining-room. He was casting about for a con- 
venient excuse for escape when Sir Lucius spoke 
to him. 
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You and Priscilla were out on the bay all 
day, I suppose ? ” 

Y(ss,'' said Frank ; '' we started early and 
sailed about.” 

I d^esay you'll be able to/give us some 
information, then,” said Sir Lucius. ” Shall 
I ask him a few questions, Torrington ? The 
police sergeant said ” 

” The police sergeant is a damned fool,” said 
Lord Torrington. ” She can't be going about 
in a boat : she doesn't know how to row.” 

” Frank,” said Sir Lucius, ** did you and 
Priscilla happen to see anything of a young 
lady ” 

‘‘ You may just as well tell him the story,” 
.^id £brd Torfiffgton. ” It'll be in the papers 
in a day or twq^if we can't find her.” 

” Very well, Torrington ; just as you like. — 
The fact is, Frank, that Lord Tprrington here is 
looking for his daughter, who has — ^well, a week 
ago she disappeared.” • 

Disappeared ! ” said Lord Torrington. 
” Why not say bolted ? ” 

Ran away from home,” said Sir Lucius. 

” According to your aunt ” said Lord 

Torrington. 

" She's not my aunt,” said Frank. 

‘‘ Oh, isn't she ? ” Lord Torrington's tone 
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suggested that this was a distinct advantage to 
Frank. According to Miss Lentaigne, then, 
the girl has asserted her right to live her own 
life, untranmelled by the fetters of conven- 
tionality. TIhaCs the way she put iC isnT it, 
Lentaigne ? '' 

Lady Isabel,” said Sir Lucius, ” came over 
to Ireland. We know that.” 

Booked her luggage in advance from 
Euston,” said Lord Torrington, under another 
name. I had a detective on the job, and he 
worried that out. Women are all going mad 
nowadays ; though I had no notion Isabel 
went in for — well, the kind of thing your sister 
talks, Lentaigne. I thought she was religious : 
she used to be perpetually gtS'uig to clrdrch— 
evensong on the Vigil of St. Euplyosyne and that 
kind of thing. But I am told lots of parsons now 
have taken up these advanced ideas about 
women — it may have been in church she heard 
them.” 

‘‘ From Dublin,” said Sir Lucius, she came 
on here. The police sergeant ” 

” Who’s a dunderheaded fool ! ” said Lord 
Torrington. 

He says there's a young lady going about 
the bay for the last two days in a boat.” 

“ That’s the wrong tack altogether,” said 
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Lord Torrington. '' Isabel would never think 
of going in a boat. 1 tell you she can't row." 

Naw, Frank/' said Sir Lucius, did you see 
or hear anything of her ? " 

Frank •would have liked very /nuch to deny 
that he had seen any lady : his dislike of Lord 
Torrington was strong in him. He had been 
snubbed in the train, injured while leaving the 
steamer, and actually insulted that very after- 
noon. He felt, besides, the strongest sym- 
pathy with any daughter who ran away from 
a home ruled by Lord and Lady Torrington. 
But he had been asked a straight question and 
it was not in him to tell a lie deliberately. 

'' We did meet a lady/' he said — '' in fact, we 
.]ynche 3 ^ with Her to-day — but her name was 
Rutherford." ^ 

“ Was she rowing about alone in a boat ? " 
said Lord Torrington. • 

She had a boy to row her," said Frank— 
she'd hired the boat. Shb said she came 
from the British Museum and was collecting 
sponges." 

" Sponges ! " said Sir Lucius. '' How could 
she collect sponges here ? and what does the 
British Miiseum want sponges for ? " 

" They weren’t exactly sponges," said Frank ; 
" they were porifera." 
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'' It's just possible/' said Lord Torrington, 

'' that she might Sponges, you say. I don't 

know what would put sponges into her head. 
But, of course, she had to say something. What 
was she like ta look at ? " 

'' She had a dark blue dress," said Frank, 
** and was tallish." 

Fuzzy fair hair ? " said Lord Torrington. 

'' I don’t remember her hair." 

Slim ? " 

I’d call Miss Rutherford fat," said Frank ; 

at least she's decidedly stout." 

" Not her," said Lord Torrington. " Nobody 
could call Isabel fat. That police sergeant of 
yours is a fool, Lentaigne. I always said he was. 
If Isabel is in this neighbourSood at alT* she’s 
living in some country inn." 

“ The sergeant said he’d make inquiries about 
the lady he mentioned," said Sir Lucius. ** We 
shall hear more about her to-morrow." 

'' She had a Primus stove with her," said 
Frank. 

That’s no help," said Lord Torrington. 
'' Anybody might have a Primus stove." 

" She said she’d borrowed it from Professor 
Wilder," said Frank. 

'' Who the devil is Professor Wilder ? 

He’s doing the rotifers," said Frank — “ at 
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least Miss Rutherford said he was. I don't 
know who he is." 

" That's not Isabel/' said Lord Torrington. 
" She wouldn’t have the intelligej^ce to invent 
a professor who collected rotifers/ I don't sup- 
pose she ever heard of rotifers. 1 never did. 
Wliat are they ? " 

" Insects, I fancy," said Sir Lucius. I 
daresay Priscilla would know. Shall 1 send for 
her ? " 

" No," said Lord Torrington. " I don't care 
what rotifers are. Let's finish our cigars out- 
side, Lentaigne. It’s infernally hot." 

Frank had finished his * cigarette. He had 
no wish to spend any time beyond what 
'yyas aBSblutel^ necessary in Lord Torrington's 
company. He^felt sure that Lord Torrington 
would insist on walking briskly up and down 
when he got outside. Frank *could not walk 
briskly even with the aid of two sticks. He 
made up his mind to hobbit off in search of 
Priscilla. He found her, after some painful 
joumeyings, in a most unlikely place : she was 
sitting in the long gallery with Lady Torring- 
ton and Miss Lentaigne. The two ladies reclined 
in easy-c;}iairs in front of an open window. 
There were several partially-smoked cigarettes 
in a china saucer on the floor beside Miss Len- 
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taigne. Lady Tonington was fanning herself 
with a slow motion, which reminded Frank 
of the way in which a tiger, caged in a zoo- 
logical garden, switches its tail after being fed. 
Priscilla sat m the background unde^ a lamp. 
She had chosen a straight-backed chair which 
stood opposite a writing-table. She sat bolt 
upright in it, with her hands folded on her lap 
and her left foot crossed over her right. Her 
face wore a look of slightly puzzled but, on the 
whole, intelligent interest ; such as a humble 
dependent might feel while submitting to 
instruction kindly imparted by some very 
eminent person. She wore a white frock, 
trimmed with embroidery, of a perfectly simple 
kind. She had a light blue sasli‘ round H^r wai^t. 
Her hair, which was very sleejc, was tied with 
a light blue ribbon. Round her neck, on a third 
light blue ribbon much narrower than either of 
the other two, hung a tiny gold locket shaped 
like a heart. She turned as Frank entered the 
room, and met his gaze of astonishment with a 
look of extreme innocence. Her eyes made 
him think for a moment of those of a lamb, 
a puppy, or other young animal which is half 
frightened, half curious, at the happening of 
something altogether outside of its previous 
experience. 
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Neither of the ladies at the window took any 
notice of Frank’s entrance. He hobbled across 
the room and sat down beside Priscilla. She 
got up at once, and without locking at him, 
walked demurely to the chair Jn which Miss 
Lentaigne was sitting. 

Please, Aunt Juliet,*' she said, jaay I go 
to bed ? I think it’s time." 

Miss Lentaigne looked at her a little doubt- 
fully. She had known Priscilla for many years 
and had learned to be particularly suspicious of 
meekness. 

" I heard the stable clock strike," said 
Priscilla. "It’s half-past nine." 

" Very well," jaid Miss Lentaigne. " Good- 
•night." 

Priscilla kisstd her aunt lightly on her left 
cheek-bone. Then she held out her hand to 
Lady Torrington. • 

" You may kiss me," said^the lady. " You 
seem to be a very quiet, well-behaved little 
girl/; 

Priscilla kissed Lady Torrington and then 
passed on to Frank. 

" Good-night, Cousin Frank,'* she said. " I 
hope youire not tired after being out in the 
boat, and I hope your ankle will be better to- 
morrow." 
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Her eyes still had an expression of cherubic 
innocence, but just as she let go Frank's hand 
she winked abruptly. He found as she turned 
away that sPh had left something in his hand. 
He unfolded a small, much crumpled* piece of 
blotting-paper, taken, he supposed, by stealth 
from the writing-table beside Priscilla's chair. A 
note was scratched with the point of a pin on 
the blotting-paper : 

Come to the shrubbery, ten sharp. Most 
important. Excuse scratching. No pencil." 

PrisciUa," said Lady Torrington, is a 
sweet child, very subdued and modest." 

Frank's attention was arrested by the silverj^ 
sweetness of the tone in whic^j^she spoke. He 
had a feeling that she meant to convey to Miss 
Lentaigne something more than- her words im- 
plied. Miss Lentaigne struck a match noisily 
and lit another cigarette. 

" She may be a. little wanting in animation," 
said Lady Torrington, but that is a fault which 
one can forgive nowadays, when so many girls 
run into the opposite extreme and become 
self-assertive." 

Priscilla," said Miss Lentaigne, is not 
always quite so good as she was this evening." 

You must be quite pleased that she isn't," 
said Lady Torrington, with a deliberate, soft 
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smile. " With your ideas about the indepen- 
dence of our sex, I can quite understand that 
Priscilla, if she were always as quiet and 
gentle as she was this evening, woiild be tr5dng, 
very trykig.” 

Frank became acutely uncomfortable. He had 
entered the room noisily enough, hobbljng on his 
two sticks ; but neither lady seemed to be aware 
of his presence. He began to feel as if he were 
eavesdropping, listening to a conversation which 
he was not intended to hear. He hesitated for a 
moment, wondering whether he ought to say a 
formal good-night, or get out of the room as 
quietly as he could without calling attention to 
his presence. ^ ^Jiss Lentaigne’s next remark 
•decidecThim. 

“ Your own daughter,” she said, “ seems to 
have imbibed some of our more modern ideas. 
That must be a trial to you, Litdy Torrington.” 

Frank got up and made hjs way out of the 
room without speaking. 



CHAPTER XVL 

To reach the comer of the shrubbery it was 
necessary to cross the lawn. Lord Torrington 
and Sir Lucius, having lit fresh cigars, were 
pacing up and down in earnest conversation. 
Frank hobbled across their path and received 
a kindly greeting from his uncle. 

Well, Frank, out for. a breath of fresh air 
before turning in ? Sorry you can't join our 
march. Lord Torrington is just talking about 
your father.'* 

“ Thanks, Uncle Lucius," said Frank ; but 
I can't walk.. There's a hammock chair in the 
corner. I'll sit there for a while and smoke 
another cigarette." 

Sir Lucius and Lord Torrington walked 
briskly, turning each time they reached the edge 
of the grass and walking briskly back again. 
Frank realized that Priscilla, if she was to keep 
her appointment, must cross their track. He 
watched anxiously for her appearance. The 
stable clock struck ten. In the shadow of the 
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veranda in front of the dining-room window 
Frank fancied he saw a moving figure. Sir 
Lucius •and Lord Torrington crossed the lawn 
again. Half-way across, they \^ere exactly 
opposite fhe dining-room window.-^ A few steps 
farther on, and the direct line between the 
window and a corner of the shrubbery la^ behind 
them. Priscilla seized the most favourable 
moment for her passage. Just as the two men 
reached the point at which their backs were 
turned to the line of her crossing she darted 
forward. Half-way across she seemed to trip, 
hesitated for a moment, and then ran on. 
Before the walkers reached their place of 
turning she w^^s ^afe in a laurel bush beside 
Frank’s chair. 

'' My shoe,’' Mie whispered. '' It came off 
slap in the middle of the lawn. I always knew 
those were perfectly beastly Shoes. It was 
Sylvia Courtney made me buy them, though I 
told her at the time they'd never stick on ; 
and what good are shoes if they don't ? Now 
they are sure to see it ; though perhaps they 
won't. If they don't I can make another dart 
and get it." 

To avoid all risk of the loss of the second 
shoe, Priscilla took it off before she started. 
Lord Torrington and Sir Lucius crossed the 
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lawn again. It seemed as if one or other of 
them must tread on the shoe which lay on 
their path ; but they passed it by. Priscilla 
seized her ctiiance, rushed to the middle of the 
lawn, and retomed again successfully. Then 
she and Frank retreated, for the sake of greater 
security, rnto the middle of the shrubbery. 

“ Everything’s all right,” said Priscilla. " I've 
got lots and lots of food stored away. I simply 
looted the dishes as they were brought out of the 
dining-room. Fried fish, a whole roast duck, 
three herrings’ roes on toast, half a caramel 
pudding — I squeezed it into an old jam-pot 
— and several other things. We can start at 
any hour we like to-morrow^nd it jyon’t in 
the least matter whether Brannigan’s is open 
or not. What do you say to 6'a..m. ? ” 

" I’m not going on the bay to-morrow.” 

“ You must. ' Why not ? ” 

” Because I want to score off that old beast 
who sprained my ankle.” 

The prefect in Frank had entirely disap- 
peared. Two days of dose companionship with 
Priscilla erased the marks made on his char- 
acter by four long years of training at Hailey- 
bnry. His respect for constituted authorities 
had vanished. The fact that Lord Torrington 
was Secretary of State for War did not weigh 
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on him for an instant. He was — as, indeed, 
boys ought to be at seventeen years of age — 
a primitive barbarian. He was filled with a 
desire for revenge on the man who/had insulted 
and injured him. 

“ You don’t know,” he said, “ what Lord 
Torrington is here for.” 

“ Oh yes, I do,” said PrisciUa. “ I’m not 
quite an ass. I was listening to Aunt Juliet and 
Lady Torrington shooting barbed arrows at 
each other after dinner. Aunt Juliet got 
rather the worst of it, I must say. Lady Tor- 
rington is one of those people whose garments 
smeU of myrrh, aloes, and cassia, and yet 
whose words ^e ,very swords. You know the 
sort I mean.” 

“ Lord Torrington is chasing his daughter,” 
said Frank, “ who has rim away from home. 
I vote we find her first, and then help her to 
hide.” 

" Of course. That’s what we’re going to do. 
That’s why we’re going off in the boat to- 
morrow.” 

" But she’s not on the bay,” said Frank. 
“Miss Rutherford is too fat to be her. He 
said so.” h 

“ Who’s talking about Miss Rutherford ? 
She’s simply sponge-hunting. Nobody but a 
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fool would think she was Miss Torring- 
ton." 

‘‘ Lady Isabel/' said Frank. He's a mar- 
quis." 

“ Anyhow she's not the escaped daughter/' 

‘‘ Then who is ? " 

The Jady spy, of course. Any one could see 
that at a glance," 

But she has a man with her. Lord Tor^ 
rington said " 

“ If you can call that thing a man," said 
Priscilla, " she has. That's her husband. 
She's run away with him and got married 
surreptitiously, like young Lochinvar. People 
do that sort of thing, you kno^j^ I ca nT imagine 
where the fun comes in ; but it's quite commen, 
so I suppose it must be concidered pleasant. 
Anyhow, Sylvia Courtney says that English 
literature is siniply chock-full of most beautiful 
poems about people who do it, all more or 
less true, so there must be some attraction." 

Frank made no reply. Priscilla's theory was 
new to him. It seemed to have a certain plausi- 
bility. He wanted to think it over before com- 
mitting himself to accepting it* 

" It's not a thing I'd care to do myself," said 
Priscilla ; " but then people are so different. 
What strikes me as rather idiotic may be 
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sweeter than butter in the mouth to somebody 
else. You never can tell beforehand. Anyhow, 
we can* count on Aunt Juliet as a firm ally; 
she can’t go back on us on account of her 
principlesf” > 

This was another new idea to Frank. He 
began to feel slightly bewildered. , 

The one thing she’s really keen on just at 
present,” said Priscilla, is that women should 
assert their independence, and not be mere tame 
parasites in gilded cages. That’s what she said 
to Lady Torrington anyhow. So, of course, 
she’s bound to help, us all she can, so long as 
she doesn’t know that they’re married ; and 
nobody does kno\^^that yet except you and me. 
N#t that I’d be inclined to trust Aunt Juliet 
unless we have ; but it’s a comfort to know 
she’s there — if the worst comes to the worst.” 

" What do you intend to do ? said Frank. 

'' Find them first. If we start off early to- 
morrow, we’ll probably get to Curraunbeg be- 
fore they’re up. My idea would be to hand over 
the young man to Miss Rutherford for a day or 
two ; she’s sure to be somewhere about. And 
when she understands the circumstances she 
won’t mind pretending that he — the original 
spy, I mean — is her husband, just for a while, 
until the first rancour of the pursuit has died 
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away. She strikes me as an awfully good 
sort, who won't mind. She may even like it — 
some people love being married. I can’t imagine 
why ; but they do. Anyhow, I don't expect 
there'll be any* difficulty about that p£jt of the 
programme. We'll simply tranship him, tent 
and all, into Jimmy Kinsella's boat." 

" I don't see the good of doing all that/' said 
Frank ; why not " 

The good of it is this. We must keep Aunt 
Juliet on our side in case of accidents. She's 
got a most acute mind, and will throw all 
kinds of obstacles in the v^ay of the pursuers 
as long as she thinks that Miss Torrington — 
Lady Isabel, I mean — is really going in for 
leading a beautiful scarlet kind of life of hijr 
own. But if she once finds out* that she's gone 
and got married to a man — any man, even one 
who can't manage a boat — she'll be keener 
than any one pise to have her dragged 
back." 

What do you mean to do with her ? " said 
Frank. 

We'll plant her down on Inishbawn. That's 
the safest place in the whole bay for her to be. 
Of course Joseph Antony Kinsella wsll object ; 
but we'll make him see that it's his duty to 
succour the oppressed. Anyhow, we'll land her 
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there and leave her. I don't exactly know 
what it is that tlfey're doing on that island, 
though i can guess. But whatever it is, you 
may bet your hat they won't let Lord Tor- 
rington, of the police, or any one>of that kind, 
within a mile of it. If once we get her there 
she’s safe from her enemies. Every man, 
woman, and cliild in the neighbourhood will 

combine to keep that sanctuary- Bother ! 

there’s a word which exactly expresses what a 
sanctuary is kept, but I've forgotten what it is. 
I came across it once in a book and looked it 
out in the diet, to see what it meant. It's used 
about sanctuaries and secrets. Do you remember 
what it is ?^' , 

■ Frank did not give his mind to the question. 
He was thinking? with some pleasure, of the 
baffled rage of Lord Torrington when he was 
not allowed to land on Inishbawn. Lady 
Isabel would be plainly visible sitting at the 
door of her tent on the green slope of the island. 
Lord Torrington, with violent language bursting 
from him, would approach the island in a boat, 
anticipating a triumphant capture. But Joseph 
Antony Kinsella would sally like a rover from his 
anchorage und tow Lord Torrington's boat off 
to some distant place. With invincible deter- 
mination the War Lord would return again. 

9 
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From every inhabited island in the bay would 
issue boats, Flanagan’s old 'one among them. 
They would surround Lord TorringtCTn, and 
hustle and' push him away. Children from 
cottage doors would jeer at him. Peler Walsh 
and Patsy, the drunken smith, would add 
their taints to the chorus when at last, baffled 
and despairing, he landed at the quay. The 
vision was singularly attractive. Frank ran his 
hand over his bandaged ankle and smiled with 

joy. 

** I know it’s used of secrets as well as sanc- 
tuaries,” said Priscilla, ” because Aunt Juliet 
used to say it about the. confessional when she 
was thinking of being a Rom^ Cathojic. I told 
you about that, didn’t I ? ” 

” No,” said Frank. ” But will they be able to 
stop him landing, really ? ” 

Of course they will. That was one of the 
worst times we ever had with Aunt Juliet. 
Father simply hated it, expecting the blow to 
fall every day, especially after she took to 
fasting frightfully hard with finnan haddocks. 
That was just after the time she was tremen- 
dously down on all religion, and wouldn’t let 
him have prayers in the moming,'i which he 
didn’t mind as much, though, of course, he 
pretended. Fortunately she found out about 
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uric acid just before she actually did the deed, 
so that was all ri^|ht. It always is in the end, 
you knpw : that's one of the really good points 
about Aunt Juliet. All the same, I wish I could 
remembej that word.'' ^ 

“ I don't quite see," said Frank, how they'll 
stop him landing on Inishbawn if he wants 
to." * 

" Nor do I ; but they will. If Peter Walsh 
and Joseph Antony Kinsella and Flanagan 
and Patsy the smith — they're all in the game, 
whatever it is — if they determine not to 
let him land on Inishbawn, he won’t land 
there." 

'' But even if they keep him off for a day 
p\ two tm^yrSh't tor ever." 

" Well," said .^Priscilla, " he can’t stay here 
for ever cither. There's sure to be a war soon, 
and then he’ll jolly well have, to go back to 
London and see after it. You told me it was 
his business to look after w 5 rs, so, of course, 
he must. Now that we've got everything 
settled. I'll sneak off again and get to bed. If 
I recollect that word during the night I'll 
write it down." 

Prised^, leaving Frank to make his own 
way back to the house as best he could, crept 
through the laurel bushes to the edge of the 
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lawn. Lord Torrington and Sir Lucius had 
gone indoors. She could se^ them through the 
open window of the long gallery. She stole 
carefully across the lawn and entered the house 
by way of the dining-room window. oShe went 
very quietly to her bedroom. Before un- 
dressing she opened her wardrobe, lifted out 
two dresses which lay folded on a shelf, and 
took out the store of provisions which she 
had secured at dinner-time. She wrapped up 
the duck and the fish in pajxjr — nice white paper 
taken from the bottoms of the drawers in her 
dressing-table. The herrings’ roes on toast, 
originally a savoury, she put in the bottom of 
the soap-dish and tied a piec^ of pa^gr over the 
top of it. The caramel pudding I'ather over- 
flowed the jam-pot. It was iioipossible to press 
it down below the level of the rim. Priscilla 
sliced off the bulging excess of it with the handle 
of her tooth-brush and dropped it into her 
mouth. Then she tied some paper over the top 
of the jam-pot and wrote “ pudding ” across it 
with a blue pencil. The remainder of her spoil 
— ^some rolls, two artichokes, and a sweetbread 
— she wrapped up together. 

Then she undressed and got into ted. Half 
an hour later she woke suddenly. Without a 
moment’s hesitation she got out of bed and lit 
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a candle. The blue pencil was still lying on 
top of the jam-pot fwhich stood on the dressing- 
table. Priscilla took it, and to avoid all possi- 
bility of mistake in the morning, wrote the word 
" inviolaWe ” on every one of her4)arcels. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


It was ten o’clock in the forenoon. Peter 
Walsh, having breakfasted, strolled down the 
street towards the quay. When he reached it 
he surveyed the boats which lay there with a 
long deliberate stare. The Blue Wanderer was 
at her moorings. The Tortpise, with a new iron 
on her rudder, had gone- out at seven o’clock. 
There were three boats froqi the is|ands and 
one large hooker lying at the quay. Peter 
Walsh made quite sure that there was nothing 
which called for comment or investigation in 
the appearance' of any of these. Then he lit 
his pipe and took his seat on one of the windows 
of Brannigan’s shop. Four out of the six 
habitues of this meeting-place were already 
seated. Peter Walsh made the fifth. The sixth 
man had not yet arrived. 

At half-past ten Timothy Sweeny left his 
shop and walked dowm to the quay.' Timothy 
Sweeny, though not the richest, was the most 
important man in Rosnacree. His public-house 
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was in a back street, and the amount of business 
which he did was |nsigmficant compared to that 
done by Brannigan. But he was a poUtician of 
great influence, and had been made a Justice of 
the Peace, by a Government anxioijs to popularize 
the administration of the law in Ireland. The 
law itself, as was recognized on all sides, could 
not possibly be made to command tlie respect 
of any one ; but it was hoped that it might 
excite less active hostility if it were modified 
to suit the public convenience by men like 
Sweeny, who had some personal experience of 
the unpleasantness of the penalties which it 
ordained. 

It was seldom that Timothy Sweeny left his 
s^op : he *WS a man of corpulent figure and 
flabby muscles, .,He disliked the smell of fresh 
air, and walking was a trouble to him. The 
five loafers on Brannigan 's wincipw-sill looked at 
him with some amazement when he approached 
them. ^ 

" Is Peter Walsh here ? said Sweeny. 

I am here,’* said Peter Walsh. Where else 
would I be ? ” 

Fd be glad,” said Sweeny, ” if you’d step up 
to my hoyse with me for two minutes the way 
I could speak to you without the whole town 
listening to what we’re saying.” 
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Peter Walsh rose from his seat with quiet 
dignity and followed Sween5rl up the street. 

“ You'll take a sup of porter," said Sweeny, 
when they reached the bar of the public-house. 

Peter finished at a draught the half-pint which 
was offered to him. 

“ They tell me," said Sweeny, that the police 
sergeant was up at the big house again this 
morning. I don't know if it's true, but it's 
what they're after telling me." 

It is true," said Peter. I'll say that much 
for whoever it was that told you. It's true 
enough. The sergeant was off last night after 
dark — ^he thinks he's damned smart that ser- 
geant — and it was after dar^ he went the way 
nobody would see him. But he was seen, for 
Patsy the smith was on the tside of the road, 
mortal sick after the way that Joseph Antony 
Kinsella made him turn to making a rudder- 
iron, and him as drunk at the time as any 
man ever you seen. It was him told me about 
the sergeant and where he went last night.'* 

Well," said Sweeny, " and what did he teU 
you ? " 

He told me that the sergeant went along 
the road till he met with the gentleman that 
does be going about the country and has the 
two ladies with him, the one of them that might 
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be his wife, and the other has Jimmy Kinsella 
engaged to row het round the bay while she'd 
be bathing." ' 

There’s too many going round the country 
and the bay, and that’s a fact. ^We could do 
with less." 

'' We could, surely. But there’s no harm in 
them ones. What the sergeant saief to the 
gentleman Patsy the smith couldn’t hear, 
but it was maybe half an hour after when the 
sergeant went home again, and he had a look 
on him like a man that was middling well 
satisfied. Patsy the^smith saw him, for he was 
in the ditch when he passed, terrible sick, 
retching the way he thought the whole of his 
hygr would" be out on the road before he’d 
done. Well, ther^ was no more happened last 
night ; but it wasn’t more than nine o’clock 
this morning before that same sergeant was off 
up to the big house, and I wouldn’t wonder but 
it was to tell the strange gentleman that’s there 
whatever it was he heard last night. He had that 
kind of a look about him anyway." 

I don’t like the way things is going on," 
said Sweeny. '' Who is it that’s up at the big 
house at all ? " 

They tell me," said Walsh, " that he’s a 
mighty high-up gentleman, whoever he is." 
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He may be ; but Fd be glad if I knew what 
he’s doing here, for I don’t^Tike the looks of 
him.” 

Patsy the smith, pallid after the experience 
of the night before, walked into the shop. 

” If Peter Walsh is there,” he said, ” the 
sergeant^ is down about the quay looking for 
him.” 

** You’d better go to him,” said Sweeny, 

and mind now what you say to him.” 

" You’ll not say much,” said Patsy the smith, 
” for he’ll have you whipped off into one of the 
cells in the barrack before you’ve time to speak. 
He’s terrible determined.” . 

Patsy’s face was yellow — a ;fvitness to the fact 
that his liver* was still in him— and he was 
inclined to take a pessimistic view of life. 
Peter Walsh paid no attention to his prophecy. 
Sweeny looked anxious. 

The sergeant was standing outside the door 
of Brannigan’s shop. He accosted Peter Walsh 
as soon as he caught sight of him. 

Sir Lucius bade me tell you,” he said, 
” that you’re to have the Tortoise ready for 
him at twelve o’clock, and that his lordship 
will be going with him, so he won’t be needing 
you in the boat.” 

It would fail me to do that,” said Peter, 
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for she’s out. Miss Priscilla and the yotng 
gentleman with the sore leg has her.” 

”Sir^ Lucius was partly in doubt,” '^aid the 
sergeant, ” but it might be the way you say, 
for I told him myself that the boat was gone. 
But his lordship wouldn’t be put off, and you’re 
to hire another boat/' 

” What boat ? ” 

” It was Joseph Antony Kinsella’s he men- 
tioned,” said the sergeant, ” when 1 told him 
it was likely he/d be in with another load of 
gravel. But, sure, one boat’s as good as another, 
so long as it is a boat. His lordship wouldn’t be 
turned aside from going.” 

” Them ones,” said Peter Walsh, ” must have 
their own \v ay 7 whatever happens. It’s pleasure- 
sailing they're for, I'm thinking, among the 
islands ? ” 

” It might be,” said the serggant. ” I didn’t 
ask.” 

” You could guess though.”* 

” And if I could, do you think I’d tell you? 
It’s too fond of asking questions you are, Peter 
Walsh, about what doesn't concern you.” 

The sergeant turned his back and walked 
away. P^ter Walsh watched him enter the bar- 
rack. Then he himself went back to Sweeny’s 
shop. 
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^ TheyTe wanting a boat/' he said — "'Joseph 
Antony Kinsella's or another " 

" And what for ? " 

" Unless it's to go out to Inishbawn/’ said 
Peter, " I don't know what for." 

Bedamn, then," said Sweeny, " there's no 
boat for them." 

" I wds thinking that myself." 

“ I wouldn't wonder," said Sweeny, " but 
something might stop Joseph Antony Kinsella 
from coming in to-day after all, though he's 
due with another load of gravel." 

" He mightn't come," said Patsy the smith. 
“ There's many a thing coiiid happen to prevent 
him." 

“ Wliat time were they thiAkin^-trf^tarting ? " 
said Sweeny. 

" Twelve o’clock," said Peter Walsh. 

" Patsy," said Sweeny, " let you take Branni- 
gan's old punt and go down as far as the stone 
perch to try can ou see Joseph Antony Kinsella 
coming in." 

Patsy the smith was in a condition of great 
physical misery, but the occasion demanded 
energy and self-sacrifice. He staggered down to 
the slip, loosed the mooring-rope of Brannigan's 
dilapidated punt, and drove her slowly down 
the harbour, waggling one oar over her stern. 
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'' Let you go round the town/* said Swe^/hy 
to Peter Walsh, and find out where the 
fellows is that caiiie in with the boat/ that*s 
at the quay this minute. It's time they were 
off out of this.** 

Peter Walsh left the shop. Id a minute or 
two he came back again. 

There's Miss Priscilla's boat,'* 4 ie said, 
the Blue Wanderer, You*re forgetting her.'* 

They'd never venture as far as Inishbawn 
in her,” said Sweeny. 

They might, then. The wind's east, and 
she'd run out easy enough under the little lug.” 
” They'd have to row back,” 

” The likes of them ones,” said Peter Walsh, 
” wouldn’t think, dbout how they'd get back till 
the time came. I'm uneasy about that boat, so 
I am.” 

” Tell me this now,” said Sweeny, after a 
moment’s consideration, “ did the young lady 
say e'er a word to you about •giving the boat a 
fresh lick of paint ? '* 

” She did not. Why should she ? Amn't I 
just after painting the boat ? ” 

” Are you sure, now, she didn’t say she'd be 
the better of another coat ? ** 

” She might, then, some time that I wouldn’t 
be paying much attention to what she said. 
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Fm a terrible one to disremember things any- 
way.’^ , I 

" YouM better do it, then/' said Sweeny. 
There’s plenty of the same paint you had 
before in Brannigan’s, and it will do ,the boat 
no harm to get a lick with it.” 

Peter Walsh left the shop again, and walked 
in a careless way down the street. .Sweeny 
followed him at a little distance, and spoke to 
the men who were sitting on Brannigan’s 
window-sill. They rose at once and walked 
down to the slip. In a few minutes the Blue 
Wanderer was dragged from her moorings and 
carried up to a grassy patch of waste land 
at the end of the quay. Her floorboards were 
taken out of her ; her oars, rudaer,^nd mast 
were laid on the grass. The boat herself was 
turned bottom upwards. 

In the course of the next half-hour the 
owners of the boats which lay alongside the quay 
sauntered down ohe by one. Brown lug-sails 
were run up on the smaller boats, the mainsail 
of the hooker was slowly hoisted. At half- 
past eleven there was not a single boat of any 
kind left afloat in the harbour. Peter Walsh, 
his coat off and his sleeves rolled up, was laying 
long strips of green paint on the already shining 
bottom of the Blue Wanderer, He worked with 
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the greatest zeal and eamesthess. Timc^hy 
Sweeny looked a^t the empty harbour with 
satisfaction. TheA he went back to Jhe shop 
and dozed comfortably behind his bar. 

Patsy the smith stood in the stern of the 
punt ancf waggled his oar with jtorce and skill. 
He disliked taking this kind of exercise very 
much indeed. His nature craved foi^ copious, 
cooling draughts of porter, drawn straight from 
the cask, and served in large thick tumblers. 
He had intended to spend the morning in taking 
this kind of refreshment. The day was exceed- 
ingly hot ; when he reached the end of the quay 
his mouth was quite'dry inside, and his legs were 
shaking under him. He looked round with eyes 
which were /'trikhigly bloodshot. There was 
no sign of Joseph Antony Kinsella's boat on the 
long stretch of water between him and the stone 
perch. If he could have articulated at all, he 
would have sworn. Being unable to swear, he 
groaned deeply and took his oar again. The 
punt wobbled forward very much as a fat duck 
walks. 

When he reached Delginish he looked round 
again. A mile out beyond the stone perch he 
saw a boat moving slowly towards him. His 
eyes served him badly, and although he could 
see the splash of the oars in the water, he 
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co\ld not make out who the rower was. A 
man of weaker character, suffering the same 
physicaij torture, would haxe allowed himself 
to drift on the shore of Delginish, and there 
would have awaited the coming of the boat he 
had seen. Bat Patsy the smith was brave. 
He was also nerved by the extreme importance 
of his mission. It was absolutely necessary 
that something should happen to prevent 
Joseph Antony bringing his boat to Rosnacree 
harbour. The sight of one brown sail and then 
another stealing round the end of the quay 
gave him fresh courage. Timothy Sweeny and 
Peter Walsh had done their work on shore. He 
was determined not to fail in carrying through 
his part of a masterly scheme?. 

For twenty minutes Patsy the smith sculled 
on. It seemed to him sometimes as if each 
sway of his body, each tug of his tired arms, 
must be the last possible. Yet he succeeded in 
going on. He ds^red not look round, lest the 
boat he had seen should prove after all not to 
be the one he sought. Such a disappointment 
would, he knew, be more than he could bear. 
At last the splash of oars reached his ears, and 
he heard himself hailed by name. The voice was 
Kinsella's. The relief was too much for Patsy. 
He sat down on the thwart behind him, and was 
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violently sick. Kinsella laid his boat alongside 
the punt and looked calmly at his friend. Not 
until yie worst si)asms were over did speak. 

“ Faith, Patsy,” he said, it must have been 
a terrible drenching you gave yourself last night ; 
and the stuff was good, too — as good as ever 
I seen. What has you in the state youh'e in 
at all ? ” 

The sickness had to some extent revived Patsy 
the smith. He was able to speak, though with 
difficulty. 

** Go back out of that,” he said. 

And why would I go back ? ” 

“ Timothy Sweerfy says you/re to go back, for 
if you come in to the quay to-da}^ there’ll be the 
devil and all, if not worse.” 

If that’s the^ way of it I will go back ; but 
I’d be glad, so I would, if I knew what Sweeny 
means by it. It’s a poor thing to be breaking 
my back rowing a boat-load of gravel all the 
way from Inishbawn, and theh to be told to turn 
round and go back ; and just now, too, when the 
wind has dropped and it’s beginning to look 
mighty black over to the eastward.” 

“ You’re to go back,” said Patsy, " because 
the strange gentleman that’s up at the big house 
is wanting your boat.” 

Let him want ! ” 
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get it, if so be that you go in to the 
quay ; and when he has it, the first thing he'll 
do is tb^ go out to Inishbav^^n. It's there he 
wants to be, and it's yourself knows best what 
he'd find if he got there. Go back, I tell you." 

" If you'll fkke my advice," said "Kinsella, 

you will go back yourself. There’s thunder 
beyond tRere coming up, and there’ll be a breeze 
setting towards it from the west before another 
ten minutes is over our heads. I don't know 
will you care for that in the state you're in 
this minute, with that old punt and only one 
oar. The tide'll be running strong against the 
breeze, and there’ll be a kick-up at the stone 
perch." 

Patsy the smith saw the wisfiom-^iJ-this advice. 
Tired as he was, he seized his one oar and began 
sculling home. Kinseila watcfied him go, and 
then did a peculiar thing. He took the shovel 
which lay amidships in his boat and began to 
heave his cargo of gravel into the sea. As he 
worked a faint breeze from the west rose, 
fanned him, and died away. Another suc- 
ceeded it, and then another. Kinseila looked 
round him. The four boats had drifted out 
from the quay before the easterly breeze of the 
morning. But they had hauled in their sheets ; 
they were awaiting a wind from ihe west. 
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The heavy purple thunder-cloud was rapidly 
climbing the sky. Kinsella shovelled ^ard at 
his gravel. His Doat, lightened of her load, 
rose in the water, showing inch by inch more 
freeboarci A steady breeze fror^ the west suc- 
ceeded the light occasional puffs. It increased 
in strength. The four boats inside hiijL stooped 
to it. They sped across and across the channel 
towards the stone perch in short tacks. Kinsella 
hoisted his sail and took the tiller. The boat 
swung up into the wind and coursed away to 
the south-west, close-hauled to a stiff west wind. 
The thunder-cloud burst over Rosnacree. 

Sir Lucius and Lord Torrington drove into 
the town, and pullpd up in front of Brannigan's 
.shop at a quarter to twelve. They looked round 
the empty harbour in some surprise. Sir Lucius 
went at once into the shop. Lord Torrington, 
being an Englishman, with a proper belief in the 
forces of law and order, walked a few yards back 
and entered the police barrack. 

" Brannigan,” said Sir Lucius, where's my 
boat ? And whereas that ruffian Peter Walsh ? " 
" Your boat, is it ? *' said Brannigan. 

" I sent down word to Peter Walsh to have 
her ready Jor me at twelve, or, if my daughter 

had taken her out 

It would be better/' said Brannigan, if 
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you%vere to see Peter Walsh yourself. Sure, 
I don’t know what’s happened to your boat.” 

“ Whrfe’s Peter Walsh ? ” ^ 

“ He’s down at the end of the quay putting 
an extra coat of paint on Miss Priscilla’s boat. 
I don’t know what sense there is in doing the 
like, but, of course, he wouldn’t care to go con- 
trary to \^iat the young lady might say.” 

Sir Lucius left the sliop abruptly. At the 
door he ran into Lord Torrington and the 
police sergeant. 

Damn it all, Lcntaigne ! ” said Lord Tor- 
rington, ” how are we going to get out ? ” 

” There was boats in if,’' said the police 
sergeant, '' plenty of them, when I gave your 
lordship’s message to Peter Walsh.-*^ ' 

Where are they now ? ” said Lord Torring- 
ton. “ What’s the good of telling me they were 
here when they’rf. not ? ” 

The police sergeant looked cautiously round. 

“ I wouldn’t say”’ he said at last, ” but they’re 
gone out of it, every one of the whole lot of 
them.” 

Peter Walsh, his paint-brush in his hand and 
an expression of respectful regret on his face, 
came up to Sir Lucius and touched his hat. 

‘‘ What’s the meaning of this ? ” said Sir 
Lucius. '' Didn’t I send you word to have a 
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boat, either my own or some other, ready for 
me at twelve ? 

message Hhe sergeant gave ^e,'" said 
Peter Walsh, was to engage Joseph Antony 
Kinselli^'s boat for your honour, if so be that 
Miss Priscilla had your own tool^ out/’ 

And why the devil didn’t you ? ” said Lord 
Torrington. 

‘‘ Because she’s not in it, your honour, nor 
hasn’t been this day. 1 was waiting for her, 
and the minute she came to the quay Td have 
been in her, helping Joseph Antony to shovel 
out the gravel the way she’d be fit for two 
gentlemen like yourselves to go in her/’ 

''Is there no other boat to be got ? ” said 
Lord Tomngton. 

" Launch Mif^ Priscilla’s at once,” said Sir 
Lucius. 

" Sure, the paint’s wet oii the bottom of 
her.” 

” Launch her,” said Sir Lucius, " paint or no 
paint.” 

" I’ll launch her if your honour bids me,” 
said Peter Walsh. " But what use will she be 
to you when she’s in the water ? She’ll not 
work to jvindward for you under the little lug 
that’s in her, and it’s from the west the wind’s 
coming now.” 
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He looked round the sky as he spoke. 

“ Glofy be to God ! ” he said. “ Will you 
look at what’s coming ? The/e’s thunder in it, 
and maybe worse.” 

Sir Lucius took Lord Torrington by the arm 
and led him out of earshot of the police sergeant 
and Peter Walsh. 

“ We’d' better not go to-day, Torrington. 
There’s a thunderstorm coming. We’d simply 
get drenched.” 

‘‘ I don’t care if I am drenched.” 

“ And besides we can’t go — there isn’t a boat. 
We couldn’t get anywhere in that little thing 
of Priscilla’s. After all, if ’she’s on an island 
to-day, she’ll be there to-morrow.” 

“ If that fool of a sergeant' told' us the truth 
this morning,” said Lord Torrington, ” and 
there’s some man with her, 1 want to break 
every bone in hi? body as soon as I can.” 

” He’ll be there to-morrow,” said Sir Lucius, 
“ and I’ll see that there’s a boat here to take 
us out.” 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

Priscilla and Frank left the quay at half- 
past seven against a tide which was still rising, 
but with a pleasant easterly breeze behind them. 
Once past the stone perch, Priscilla set the boat 
on her course for Craggeen, and gave the tiller 
to Frank. She herself pulled a spinnaker from 
beneath the stem-sheets, and explained to Frank 
that when she had hoisted it the boat’s speed 
•would be considerably increased. Then she made 
him uncomfortaHe by hitting him several times 
in different parts of the body with a long spar 
which she called the spinnaker-boom. 

The setting of this sail struck Frank as an 
immensely complicated business. He watched 
Priscilla working with a whole series of ropes, 
and admired her skill greatly, until it occurred 
to him that she was not very sure of what she 
was doing. A rope which she had made fast 
with some care close beside him had to be 
cast loose, carried forward, passed outside a 
stay, and then made fast again. There ap- 
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peared to be three comers to the spinnaker, 
and all ^hree were hooked turn about on the 
end of tile boom. Even when the third was 
unhooked again, and the one which had been 
tried first restored to its place, Priscillq seemed 
a little dissatisfied with the result. Another of 
the three ^corners was caught and held by the 
clip-hooks on the end of the halyard. Priscilla 
moused these carefully, explaining why she 
did so, and then found that she had to cut the 
mousing and catch the remaining corner of the 
sail with the hooks. When at last she trium- 
phantly hoisted it the things went up in a kind 
of bundle. Its own sheet was wrapped round 
it twice, and a jib-sheet whjch had somehow 
wandered away from its proper place gcjf. 
twined round and round the boom, which 
remained immovable near the mast. Priscilla 
surveyed the result of her work with a puzzled 
frown. Then she lowered the sail and turned 
to Frank. 

“ I thoroughly understand spinnakers/' she 
said, in theory. I don't suppose that there's 
a single thing known about them that I don't 
know. But they’re beastly confusing things 
when you come to deal with them in practical 
life. Lots of other things are like that. It's 
exactly the same with algebra. I expect I've 
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told you that I simply loathe algebra. Well, 
that's the reason. I understand it jsil right, 
but when it comes to doing it, it comes out just 
like that spinnaker. However, it doesn't really 
matter. ♦ That’s the great comfcrt about most 
things. You get on quite well enough with- 
out them, though, of course, you jvould get 
on better with, if you could do them." 

The Tortoise did, in fact, slip along at a very 
satisfactory pace, in spite of the lightness of the 
wind. It was just half-past eight when they 
reached the mouth of the bay in which they had 
lunched the day before with Miss Rutherford. 

I feel rather," said Priscilla, “ as if I could 
do with a little br^akfaiSt. There’s no use going 
cMi shore. Let’s anchor and eat what we want 
in the boat." ♦ 

Frank, who w^as very hungry, agreed at once. 
He rounded the boat up intd the wind, and 
Priscilla flung the anchor overboard. Then she 
picked her parcels one by one from the folds of 
the spinnaker in which they had wrapped them- 
selves. 

It won’t do," she said, " to eat everything 
to-day at the first go-off, the way we did yester- 
day, specially as we've promised to give Miss 
Rutherford luncheon. The duck, for instance, 
had better be kept." 
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She laid the duck down again and covered 
it, a lit^e regretfully, with the spinnaker. She 
took up the jam-pot which c()ntained the cara- 
mel pudding. Her face brightened as she 
looked at it. . 

“ By the way, Cousin Frank,"' she said, “ that 
word is ‘ jnviolable." 

What word ? "" 

The sanctuary and secret word," said Pris- 
cilla. “ Don’t you remember I couldn’t get it 
last night ? But I did after I went to sleep, 
which was jolly lucky. I hopped up at once and 
wrote it down. Now we know what Inishbawn 
will be for Lady Torrington’s poor daughter 
when we get her there. All, the same, I don’t 
think we'd better eat the caramel pudding ,at 
breakfast. It mightn’t be wholesome for you 
at this hour — on account of your sprained ankle, 
I mean, and no{^ being accustomed to puddings 
at breakfast. Besides, I expect Miss Ruther- 
ford would rather like it. What do you say to 
starting with an artichoke each ? ’’ 

Frank was ready to start with anything that 
was given him. He ate the artichoke greedily, 
and felt hardly less hungry when he had finished 
it. Priscilla too seemed unsatisfied.. ^ She said 
that they had perhaps made a mistake in 
beginning with the artichokes. But her sense 
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of duty and her instinct for hospitality triumphed 
over her appetit^. Feeling that tg^mptation 
might •prove overpowering, she put the slices of 
cold fish out of sight under the spinnaker, with 
the remgftrk that they ought to l»e kept for Miss 
Rutherford. She and Frank ate the herrings' 
roes on toast, the sweetbread, and ome of the 
four rolls. Then, though Frank still looked 
hungry, Priscilla hoisted the foresail and hauled 
up the anchor. 

They reached the passage past Craggeen when 
the tide was at the full, and threaded their way 
among the rocks <»successfuny. They passed 
into the wide water of Finilaun roads. A long 
reach lay before tkem, ^and the wind had begun 
•ta die down as the tide turned. Priscilla, leav- 
ing Frank to stc^r, settled herself comfortably 
on the weather side of the boat between the 
centre-board case and the gunwale. Far down 
to leeward another boat was slipping across the 
roads towards the south. She had an old, 
stained jib and an obtrusively new mainsail, 
which shone dazzlingly white in the sun. Pris- 
cilla watched her with idle interest for some 
time, then she announced that she was Flana- 
gan's new^oat. 

He bought the calico for the sail at Bran- 
nigan's,’* she said, and made it himself. 
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Peter Walsh told me that. Lm bound to say it 
doesn’t hh badlv ; but, of course, vou can’t 
really tell about the sit of a sail when the-'boat’s 
off the wind. I’d like to see it when she’s 
close-hauled. That’s the way with lots of other 
things besides sails. I daresay, now, that Lord 
Torringtor: is quite an agreeable sort of man 
when his daughter isn’t running away.” 

I’m sure he’s not,” said Frank. 

" You can’t be sure,” said Priscilla. ” No- 
body could, except, of course, Lady Torrington ; 
and she doesn’t seem to me the sort of person 
who’s mucli cowed in her own house. I wish 
you’d heard her going for Aunt Juliet last night, 
most politely, but every word she said had 
what’s called in PVench a double entendre wTapped 

up in it. Theit means ” 

'' I know what it means,” said Frank. 

” That’s all right then — I thought perhaps 
you wouldn’t. 1 always heard they rather de- 
spised French at boys’ schools, which is idiotic, 
of course, and may not be true.” 

Frank recollected a form-master with whom, 
at one stage of his career at .school, he used to 
study the adventures of the innocent Tel^maque. 
This gentleman refused to read aloud, or allow 
his class to read aloud, the text of the book, 
alleging that no one who did not suffer from a 
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malformation of the larynx could pronounce 
French, properly. ^ Still, even this master must 
have attached some meaning to the phrase 
double cnieudrc, though he might not have used 
it in precisely Priscilla's sense. # 

“ Flanagan has probably bt'.cn over to Cur- 
raunbeg,” said Priscilla, '' to see hew his old 
boat is looking. After what Jimmy Kinsella 
is sure to have told him about the way they’re 
treating her, he's naturally a bit anxious. I 
wonder will he have the nerve to charge them 
anything extra at the end for dilapidations ? 
It's curious now that we don't see the tents 
on Curraunbeg. I saw them yesterday from 
Craggeen. Perhaps they've moved round to 
•the other side of the island." 

“ There’s a boat coming out from behind 
the point now," said Frank. '' Perhaps they're 
moving again." 

Priscilla leaned over the gunwale and stared 
long at the boat which Frank pointed out, 

" There's a man and a woman in her," he 
said. 

" It's not Flanagan's old boat though," said 
Priscilla. '' I rather think it's Jimmy Kin- 
sella. I ihope Miss Rutherford hasn't been 
hunting them on her own, under the impression 
that they're German spies. We oughtn't to 
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have told her that. She’s so frightfully im- 
pulsive,, you can’t tell what she’d do.” 

Jimmy Kinsella had recognized the Tortoise 
shortly after he rounded the point of Curraun- 
beg. He dropped his lug-sail and |:)egan to 
row up to windward, evidently meaning to get 
within sp^eaking distance of Priscilla. The boats 
approached each other at an angle. Miss Ruth- 
erford stood up in the stern of hers, waved 
a pocket-handkerchief, and shouted. Priscilla 
shouted in reply. Frank threw the Tortoise up 
into the wind, and Jimmy Kinsella pulled along- 
side. 

They’ve gone/’ saicj Miss Rutherford. 
“ They’ve escaped you again,/’ 

” You’ve frightened them away,” said Prjs- 
cilla, “ I wish you wouldn’t.*’ 

” No,” said Miss Rutherford, ” I didn’t. 
Honour bright '1 They’d gone before I got 
there. The people of the island said they 
packed up early this morning, and when they 
saw Flanagan passing in his new boat, they 
hailed him and got him to take them off.” 

‘‘ Wasn’t that the boat we saw just now ? ” 
said Frank. 

Yes,” said Priscilla. Frightfully annoy- 
ing, isn’t it ? ” 

‘‘ Never mind,” said Miss Rutherford, ” I 
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know where they're gone. The people on the 
island told me. Tp Inishminna. Wasj;x’'t Inish- 
minna the name, Jimmy ? " 

“ It was, miss." 

" Climb on board," said Prisrilla — that is 
to say if you want to come. We must be after 
them at once. We'll follow Flanagan® Jimmy 
can row through Craggeen passage and pick us 
up afterwards." 

Miss Rutherford tumbled from her own boat 
into the Tortoise, 

** Thanks awfully," she said. " I want to 
see you arrest those «pies more than anything." 

" They're not spies," said Priscilla. 

" We never really thought they were," said 
•Ftank. 

" The truth is— ^ — " said Priscilla. 

She stopped abruptly and looked round. 
Jimmy Kinsella was some distance astern, head- 
ing for Craggeen. He appeared to be quite out 
of earshot r Nevertheless Priscilla lowered her 
voice to a whisper. 

We’re on an errand of mercy," she said. 

" Oh," said Miss Rutherford, ** not vengeance ! 
I'm disappointed." 

" Merc5^is a much nicer thing," said Pris- 
cilla, besides being more Christian." 

** All the same," said Miss Rutherford, Tm 
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disappointed. Vengeance is far more excit- 

“ To a certain extent/’ said .Priscilla, we’re 
taking vengeance too — at least Frank is, on 
account of his cnkle, you know — so yoi: needn’t 
be disappointed.” 

” That cheers me up a little,” said Miss 
Rutherford ; but do explain.” 

'' It’s quite simple, really,” said Priscilla, 
'' though it may seem a little complicated. 
You explain. Cousin Frank, and be sure to begin 
at the beginning, or she won’t understand.” 

Lord Torrington,” said Frank, ” is Secre- 
tary of State for War, and his daughter, Lady 
Isabel — but perhaps I’d better tell you first that 
as I was coming over to Ireland I met ” 

“ ^ Now who bo yo would cross Lochgylo, 

This dfrk and stormy water ? 

‘ Oh ! Tin the chief of Ulva’s Isle ; 

And this,iiLord UlHii’s daughter,’ ” 


said Priscilla, waving her liands towards the 
sea. “ You know that poem, J suppose ? 

I’ve known it for years,” said Miss Ruther- 
ford. 

'' Well, that’s it,” said Priscilla. '^iYou have 
the whole thing now.” 

” I see,” said Miss Rutherford ; I see it all 
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now, or almost all. This is far l^etter than ^ies. 
How did 3^011 ever think of it ? '' 

“ lt’:g true/’ said Priscilla. 

Lord Torrington,” said Frank, is over 
here stopping with my uncle, and he came 
specially to hnd his daughter, who’s run awaj^” 

“ ‘ One lovely hand stretched out for aid,* 

And one was round her lover,’ ” 

said Priscilla. That’s what we want to avoid 
if we can. I call that an errand of mercy. 
.I_)on’t you ? ” 

It’s far and away the most merciful errand 
J ever heard of,” said Miss Rutlierford. ” But 
why don’t 3^)11 Injrry ? At any moment now 
.Iv r father’s men may reach tlie shore.” 

” We can’t,” s^id Priscilla, '' hurry an3^ more 
than we are. The wind's dropping every minute. 
Luff her a little bit, ITank, 01^ she won’t clear 
tlic point. The tide’s taking us down, and that 
point runs out a terrihe distance.” 

“ The only thing 1 don’t quite see yet,” said 
Miss Rutherford, is where the vengeance 
comes in.” 

That’s to be taken on her father,” said 
Priscilla. ^ 

'' Quite right,” said Miss Rutherford, as a 
matter of abstract justice ; but I rather gathered 

10 
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from the way you spoke, Priscilla, tliat Frank 
had some kind of private feud with the old 
gentleman.” < 

'' He shoved me off the end of the steamer’s 
gangway,” said Frank, ” and sprained ijny ankle. 
He never so much as said he was sorry.” 

'' Good,” said Miss Rutherford. '' Now our 
consciences are absolutely clear. What we arc 
going to do is to carry off the blushing bride 
to some distant island.” 

Inishbawn,” said Priscilla. 

The Tortoise had slipped through the passage 
at the south end of Finilaun. She was moving 
very slowly across another stretch of open water. 
On her lee bow lay Inishbawn. The island 
differs from most others in the bay in being 
twin. Instead of one, there are two green 
mounds linked together by a long ridge of grey 
boulders. Tides* sweep furiously round the two 
horns of it, but the water inside is calm and 
sheltered from any wind except one from the 
south-east. On the slope of the northern hill 
stands the Kinsellas’ cottage, with certain patches 
of cultivated land around it. The southern hill 
is bare pasture-land, roamed over by bullocks 
and a few sheep, which in stormy weather or at 
night cross the stony isthmus to seek companion- 
ship and shelter near the cottage. 
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Isn't that Inishbawii ? " said Miss Ruther- 
ford. Jimmy Kinsella told me it was the 
day I ferst met yofi." 

** That's it/' said Priscilla ; '' that’s where 
we meaii to put her.” 

'' It's not half far enough away/' said Miss 
Rutherford. ** Lord Ullin, or Torrjngton, or 
whatever lord it is, will quite easily follow her 
there. We must go much farther, right out into 
the west to Hy Brasail, where lovers are ever 
young, and angry fathers do not come." 

Inislibawn will do all right," said Priscilla. 

Priscilla says," jaid Frank, " that the people 
won't let Lord 1 'orrington land on Inishbawn." 

Tliey certainly seejn to have some objection 
tiD letting any one land," said Miss Rutherford. 
" Every time I» have suggested going there 
Jimmy has headed me off with one excuse or 
another." • 

" They have very good reasons," said Pris- 
cilla. ‘‘ I have more or less idea what they are ; 
but, of course, I can't teU you. It’s never right 
to tell other people’s secrets unless you're per- 
fectly sure that you know them yourself, and 
I'm not sure. You hardly ever can be unless 
you happiAi to be one of the people tliat has the 
secret, and in this case I'm not." 

" 1 don't want to ask embarrassing questions," 
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said^ Miss Rutherford, though Tm almost con- 
sumed with curiosity about the secret ; but are 
you qiiitdsure that it's of a kind that will really 
prevent Lord Torrington landing there ? 

Quite absolutely, dead, cock sure," said 
Priscilla. ‘‘ If Fm right about the secret, and 
I think L.am — though, of course, it's quite pos- 
sible that I may not be — but if I am, there isn't 
a man about the bay who wouldn't die a thou- 
sand miserable deaths rather than let Lord 
Torrington and the police sergeant land on that 
island." 

“ Then all we've got to do," said Miss Ruther- 
ford, is to get her there,. and she's safe." 

Priscilla hurriedly turned over the comer of 
the spinnaker and got out the jam-pot. She 
glanced at its paper cover. 

‘‘ Inishbawn is an inviolable sanctuary," she 
said. '' What a 'mercy it is that I wrote down 
that word last night ! I had forgotten it again. 
It’s a desperately hard word to remember." 

‘‘ It's a very good word," said Miss Rutherford. 

It's useful, anyhow," said Priscilla. In 
fact, considering what we're going to do, I don’t 
see how we could very well get on without it. 
I suppose it's rather too early to have luncheon." 

It's only half-past eleven," said Frank, 
- but " 
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“ I breakfasted early,” said I^[iss Rutherllbrd. 

” Wc scarcely breakfasted at all,” said Frank. 
“ Ali right,” said Priscilla ; “ the wind’s gone 
hopelessly. It’s much too hot to row, so I sup- 
pose we^may as well have luncheon, though it’s 
not the proper time.” * 

" Lc't us shake ourselves free of the wretched 
conventions of ordinary civilization,’^ said Miss 
Rutherford. ” Let us cat when w'c arc hungry 
without regard to the clock. Let us gorge our- 
selves with Californian peach juice. Let us suck 

the burning peppermint ” 

“ We hav'cn’t any to-day,” said Priscilla. 
” Brannigan’s w'asn’t open When W'e started.” 

“ The principle^ is just the same,” said Miss 
Rutherford. “ Whatever food you have is sure 
to be refreshingly, unusual.” 





CHy\PTER XIX. 


The Tortoixe lay absolutely becalmed. The 
ebbing tide carried her slowly past Ini.shbawm 
towards the deep passage between the end of 
the breakwater of boulders and tlie point on 
which the lighthouse stands. The air was ex- 
traordinarily close and oppressive. Even Pris- 
cilla seemed affected by it.. She lay against the 
side of the boat with her hands trailing idly in 
the water. Frank sat with the useless tiller iu 
his hand, and watched the boom swing slowly 
across as the boat swayed this way or that with 
the current. Miss Rutherford, her face glisten- 
ing with heat, had gone to sleep in a most un- 
comfortable attitude .soon after luncheon. Her 
head nodded backwards from time to time, and 
whenever it did so she opened her eyes, smiled 
at Frank, rearranged herself a little, and then 
went to sleep again. 

The cattle on Inishbawn had forsr&en their 
scanty pasture and stood knee-deep in the sea. 
Not even the wild new heifer which had gored 
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Jimrn}^ Kinsella — if such a creature existed at 
all — would have had energy to do much. A 
dog, wiiich ought J^erhaps to have betfn barking 
at the cattle, lay prostrate under the shadow 
afforded# by a grassy bank. A^ flock of white 
terns floated motionless a few yards from the 
Tortoise, lo<jking like a miniature fle et of grace- 
ful, wliite-sailed pleasure-boats. I'hey had no 
heart to go circling and swooping for fish. 
Perha|)S it would have been useless if they had. 
The fish tlumiselves may well have been lying, 
in search of coolness, among the weedy stones 
at the bottom of th(j sea. Of all living creatures 
the jelly-fish alone seemed to retain any spirit. 
Immense crowds tj)! tluun drifted past the Tor- 
Uise, su^elling out and closing again their con- 
cave bodies, revolving slowly round, dragging 
long purple tendrils deliciously through tlie 
warm water. They swept past^Priscilla's droop- 
ing hands, touching tlicm with their yielding 
bodies and brushing them softly with their ten- 
drils. Now and then she lifted one from the 
water, watched it lie flaccid on the palm of her 
hand, and then dropped it into the sea again. 

A faint air of wind stole across from Inish- 
bawn. TRe Tortoise, utterly without steerage 
way, felt it, and turned slowly towards it. It 
was as if she stretched her head out for another 
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such gentle kiss as the wind gave her. Pris- 
cilla felt it, and with returning animation made 
a plunge’ for e.ii unusiuilly large je]iy-fi?h, (‘ap- 
tured it, and held it up triumphant] v. 

'' It’s a pity you’re not out after »~elly-fisii, 
Miss Rutherford,” she said, “ instead of sponges. 
There are thousands and thousands of them. 
We could fill the boat with tluan in half an hour.” 

Miss Rutherford made no reply. Slie had 
succeeded in wriggling herself into such a posi- 
tion that her head rested on the thwart of the 
boat. Her face was extremely red, and owing 
perhaps to the twisted position of her neck, she 
was snoring. Priscilla looked at Frank and 
smiled. 

'' I wonder,” she said, if we ought to wake 
her up. She won’t like it, *'of course, but it 
may be the kindest thing to do. It wouldn’t 
be at all nice f6r her if she smothered in tier 
sleep.” 

Frank blinked lazily. He was very nearly 
asleep. 

You’re a nice pair,” said Priscilla. ” What 
on earth is the point of dropping off like that 
in the middle of the day ? Ghastly laziness I 
call it.” 

Another puff of wind and then anotlier came 
from the west. The Tortoise began to move 
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tlu'ough the water. Frank wcfke up and paid 
serious attention to his steering. Priscilla looked 
round tjrc sea and then at the sky. The thunder- 
storm* was breaking over Rosnacree, five miles 
to the e#st, and a heavy bank of dark clouds 
was piled up across the sky. 

It loolas uncommonly queer/' sai^ Priscilla 
— '' rather magnificent in some ways ; but 1 
wi.-li I kiv w exactly what it's going to do. 1 
don't undersland this breeze coining in from 
the wesst. It’s fresliening, too." 

A fing det'}) growl reached them from the cast. 
“ fh under," said Frank. 

" Must be," said *Prisci]la.* " The clouds are 
coining up against, Jlie \WRd. Only thunder docs 
.ttat — and lib('rty. At least Wordsworth says 
liberty does. 1 n«ver sa.w it myself. I told you 
we were doing * The Excursion ' last term ; it’s 
in that somewliere. I say, thif^ breeze is fresh- 
ening. Keep her just as sloe’s going, Cousin 
Frank. ^Ve’ll be able to let her go free in a 
minute. Oh, do look at the water ! " 

The sea had turned a deep purple colour. In 
spite of the ripples which the westerly breeze 
raised on its surface, it had a curious look of 
sulk}^" men Ace. . 

" Miss Rutherford," said Priscilla, " wake up ; 
we're going to have a thunderstorm." 
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Miss Rutherford sat up with a start. 

A storm ! ” she said. “ How splendid ! 
Any chanl.e of being wrecked? '' o 

Not at present/' said Priscilla ; but you 
never know what may happen. If feel at 
all nervous Til steer mx^self.'' 

Nervpus ! said Miss Rutherford. Pm 
delighted. There's nothing I should like more 
than to be wrecked on a desert island with you 
two. It would just complete the most glorious 
series of adventures I’ve ever liad. Do try 
and get wrecked,” 

Hadn’t we better go in to Inishbawn and 
wait till it’s over ? ” said Frank. 

“ Nonsense,” said Priscilla^--” wotting won’t 
hurt us ; and, anyway, W(^’ll be at Inishminna 
in half an hour with this breeze.” 

The Tortoise wa.s racing through the dark 
water. She was ‘listed over so that her lee gun 
wale seemed likely to dip under. Miss Ruther- 
ford, in spite of her wish for shipwreck, scrambled 
up to windward. They reached the point of 
Ardilaun, and fled, bending and staggering, 
down the narrow passage between it and Inish- 
lean. Priscilla took the mainsheet in her hand 
and ordered Frank to luff a little. There was 
another period of rushing, heavily, listed, with 
the wind fair abeam. Now and then, as a squall 
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struck the sails, Priscilla let tfie niainshecl: run 
out and eillowed the Tortoise to right herself. 
The stia was flecked with the white tcfps of short 
steep waves, raised hurriedly, as it were irri- 
tably, Uy the wind. A few heavy drops of rain 
fell. The whole sky became very dark. A 
bright zigzag of light flashed down, t]ie thunder 
crashed overhead. The rain came down like a 
solid sheet of water. 

Let her away again now,’' said Priscilla. 
'' We can run right down on Inishark. Be ready 
to round her up into the wind when 1 teU you. 
I daren’t jib her.” 

Don’t,” said ^'rank. '"*1 say, you’d better 
steer.” • , 

• ” Can’t now — we couldn’t possibly change 
places. — Are yo\>all right, Miss Rutherford? ” 

Splendid — couldn’t be better. I'm soaked 
to the skin — can’t possibly he any wetter even 
if wc swim for it.” ^ 

Inishark loomed a low dark mass, under their 
bow, dimly seen through a veil of blinding rain, 
which fell so heavily that the floor-boards under 
their feet were already awash. 

We’ll have to bail in a minute or two if this 
goes on, said Priscilla. I wonder where the 
tin is.” 

A roar of thunder drowned her voice. Miss 
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RutHerford and Frank saw her gesticulate wildly 
and point towards the island. Two small 
patches of ‘white wei'c to be s&n near the shon^. 

'' Their tents,” yelled Priscilla. We have 
them now if ,we don’t sink. Luff her up, 
Cousin Frank, luff her up for all youVe worth. 
We must pet her off on tlie other tack or we’ll 
be past them.” 

She haul(.‘d on the mainsheet as she spoke. 
The Tortoise rounded up into the wind, lay over 
till the water began to pour over her side, 
righted herself again, and stood suddtuily on an 
even keel, her sails flapping wildly, the boat her- 
self trembling like a cn^ature desperately fright- 
ened. Then she fell off on her new tack. Pris- 
cilla dragged Miss ]>^utherford up to windward*. 
Frank, guided by instinct ratker than by any 
knowledge of what was happening, scrambled up 
past the end of the long tiller. Priscilla let the 
mainsheet run out again. The Tortoise raced 
straight for the shore. 

Keep her as she’s going, Cousin Frank. I’ll 
get the sail off her.” 

For a minute or two there was wild confusion. 
Priscilla, treading on Miss Rutherford without 
remorse or apology, struggled with the halyard. 
The sail bellied hugely, dipped into the sea to 
leeward, and was hauled desperately on board. 
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The rain streamed down on iftiem, each tlrop 
starting up again like a miniature fountain when 
it spkvshcd upon #thc wood of the boat. The 
Tort m sc, nearly half full of water, still stag- 
gered t^)wards the shore under her foresail. 
Priscilla hauled at the rope of tlfc centre-board. 

'' Run her up on the beach/' she shouted — 
if we do knock a hole in her it can’t*be helped. 
Oh, glorjg glory ! look at that ! ” 

One of the tents tore itself from its fasten- 
ings, flapped wildly in the air, and then collapsed 
on the ground, a writhing, heaving mass of 
soaked canvas. The Tortoise struck heavily on 
the shore. Priscilla leaped •over her bows and 
ran up the Ix^ach^witli the anchor in her hand, 
^he rammed one of its flukes deep into the gravel. 
Then she turned jowards the boat and shouted : 

'' You help Frank out, Miss Rutherford. I 
must run on and see what’s li^ppcning to those 
tents.’^ 

A young womiin, rain-soaked and dishevelled, 
knelt beside the fallen tent. She was working 
with fierce energy at the guy-ropes, such of them 
as still clung to their pegs. They were hope- 
lessly entangled with the others which had 
broken free, and all of them were knotted and 
twisted round corners of the flapping canvas. 

‘‘ If I were you,” said Priscilla, '' I’d leave 
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thosd things alohe till the storm blows over. 
You’re only making them worse.’’ 

The yoejng woman looked round at Priscilla, 
and smoothed her blown wet hair from her face. 

'' Come and help me,” she said. '' Please.” 

'' What’s the 'good of hurrying ? ” said Pris- 
cilla, 

” My husband’s underneath.” 

” Well, I suppose he’s all right. In fact, I 
daresay he’s a good deal drier there than we 
are outside. We’d far better go into your tent 
and wait.” 

'' He’ll smother.” 

'' Not ho. If he’s suffering from anything 
this minute I should say it is draughts.” 

The canvas heaved convulsively. It was evb 
dent that some one underncixth was making 
desperate efforts to get out. 

” He’s smothcrhig, I know he is.” 

'' Very well,” said Priscilla, I’ll give you a 
help if you like. I don’t know much about 
tents, and I may simply make things worse. 
However, I’ll try.” 

She attacked a complex tangle of ropes vigor- 
ously. Miss Rutherford, with Frank leaning on 
her shoulder, staggered up the beach.. Just as 
they reached the tents the head of a young man 
appeared under the flapping canvas. Then his 
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arms struggled out. Priscilla seized him the 
hands and pulled hard. 

O Barnabas," i^aid the j oiing ladyf '' are you 

sale 

, " He’;^ wet," said Priscilla, " and rather 
muddy, but he’s evidently alive* and he doesn’t 
look as if he was injured in any way.’^ 

The young man looked round liim wildly at 
first. He was evidently bewildered after his 
struggle witli the tent, and surprised at the 
manner of his rescue. He gradually realized 
that there were strangers present. His ej^es 
rested on ]\Iiss Rutherford. She seemed the 
most responsible member of the ]>arly. He 
pulled himself t^gctlier with an elfcu't, and 
addressed her in a tone of suave politeness 
wliicli, under tlu^ circumstances, was very sur- 
prising. 

" Perhaps," lie said, “ I oiight to introduce 
my^self. My name is Pennefather — Barnabas 
Pennefather— the Rev. hkirnabas Pennefather. 
Iliis is my wife, Lady Isabel Pennefather. I 
have a card somewhere." 

He began to fumble in various pockets. 

" Never mind the card," said Priscilla. " We’ll 
talcc your^vord for it." 

" We," said Miss Rutherford, '' are a rescue 
])arty. We’ve loeen in search of you for days. 
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This^ is Priscilla ; this is Frank. My own name 
is Martha Rutherford.'' 

A rescue party ! ” said Mr. Pennefather. 

Did mother send you after us ? " said Lady 
Isabel. If she did, you may go awa}^ again. 
I wonT go back?' 

Quite the contrary," said Priscilla. '' \\ e’re 
on your side." 

In fact," said Miss Rutherford, we’re hem 
to save you from " 

At first," said Priscilla, we fancied you 
might be spies — German spies. Afterwcirds we 
found out you weren't. That often happens, 
you kno\v : just as you think you’re perfectly 
certain you're right it turns out that you're 
quite wrong," 

Then you really were puFuiing us ? " said 
Lady Isabel. " 1 always said you were, didn’t 
I, Barnabas ? " 

“ Is Lord Torrington liere ? " said Mr, Penile- 
father. 

Not exactly here," said Priscilla — at least 
not yet — but he will be soon. Wlien we left 
home this morning he was fully bent on hunting 
you down, and I rather think the police sergeant 
must Iiave given him the tip about \/here you 
are." 

The police ! " said Mr. Pennefather. 
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I don’t so niucii mind if it'*s only father/’ 
said Lndy Isabel. 

You may notj' said Priscilla, '' but I ex- 
pect ^Tr. Pennefather will. Lord Torrington is 
v^ry fierce. In his rag(‘ and fury he sprained 
Frank’s ankle. He might have' broken it: in 
fact, the railway guard tliought he had. I don’t 

know what lie/11 do to you when he catches 

) > 

you. 

Does he Icnow we’re married ? ” said Mr. 
Pennefather. 

Is mother with him ? ” said Lady Isabel, 

'' She is,” said Priscilla. But it’s all right : 
Aunt Juliet will kc^p her ih play. You can 
count on Aunt JiJ^iet until she finds out that 

.y4)u’re married ; after that But it will 

be all riglit : we iiave come to conduct you to 
a place of safety.” 

” An inviolable sanctuary,” siiid Miss Ruther- 
ford. But we shall all have colds in the head 
before w^e get there if we don t do something to 
dry ourselves.” 

“ Barnabas,” said Lady Isabel, do go and 
change your clothes. — He fell into the sea the 
other day, and he is so liable to take cold.” 

'' We saw him,” said Priscilla. Go and 
change j^our clothes, Mr. Pennefather. By the 
time you’ve done that Jimmy Kinsella wall have 
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arrived, and yCu can be off at once witii IMiss 
Rutherford. The sooner we’re all out of this 
the bettf^r — though Lord Torrington ,, doesn’t 
look like a man who would come out in a 
thunderstorm even to catch his daughter.” 

‘‘ Your black suit is in the hold-all in my 
tent,” said Lad}^ Isabel. 

The Rev. Barnabas Pennefather disappeared 
into the tent which was still standing. Priscilla 
looked round her cheerfully. 

It’s clearing up,” she said ; ” there’s quite 
a lot of blue sky to be seen over Rosnacree. 
Wedl all dry soon.” 

She gathered Hac bottohi of lar skirt tight 
into her hands and wrung th^" water out of it. 

'' Where are you going to take liirn to ? ” she 
said to Miss Rutherford. ,, 

” Am I to take him ? ” said Miss Rutherford. 
” I didn’t know» that was part (;f the plan. I 
thought we v/ere all going togetljer to Inish- 
bawn, the sanctuary.” 

Didn’t I tell you,” said Priscilla, '' we de- 
cided that you were to have charge of Barnabas 
for a few days until the trouble blows over a 
bit ? You’re to pretend that he’s your husband. 
You don’t mind, do you ? ” 

I’d much rather have Frank,” said Miss 
Rutherford. 
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What on cnrth would be the' use of that^? ” 
said Priscilla. 

But^ of course^ I’ll inarry Barnabas with 
pIcasuTl.'/' said Miss Riitlierford, “ if it’s really 
necessary^ and Lady Isabel doesn’t object.” 

1 won’t be separated from iiitirnabas/' said 
I.ady Isabel, and I’m sure he’ll never agree to 
leave me.” * 

'' All the same, you’ll have to,” said Priscilla, 
” both of you. We can’t pretend you’re not 
married if ycni’re going about together on 
Inishbawn.” 

But 1 don’t want to pretend I’m not married. 
I’m proud of wliat \\%’ve done.” 

” You'll sacrifice^ the respect and affection of 
, A lint Juliet,” said Prfscilla, the moment it 
comes out that you’re married. As long as she 
thinks you’re out on your own, defying the 
absurd conventions by which '^omen are made 
into what she calls ' bedizened dolls for the 
amusement of the brutalizeef male sex,’ she’ll 
be all on your side. But once she thinks you’ve 
given up your economic independence, she/ll 
simply turn round and help Lady Torrington to 
hunt you down.” 

Mr. Pcmyiefather emerged from the tent. He 
wore a black suit of clothes of strictly clerical 
cut, and a collar which buttoned at the back of 
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hist^neck. Exc1e.pt that he was barefooted and 
had not brushed his hair, he would have been 
fit to attend a Church Copference. pis self- 
respect was restored by his attire. He 'walked 
over to Frank, who was dripping on a stone, 
and handed him a visiting-card. Frank read 
it. 

“ Rev.‘ Barnabas Pennefather, St. Agatlia’s 
Clergy House, Grosvenor Street, W.” 

I am the senior curate/' he said. The staff 
consists of five priests besides the vicar.” 

They want to take you away from rne,” said 
Lady Isabel. ” But you won’t go — say you 
won't, Piarnabas.”*^ 

Mr. Pennefather took his place at his wife’s 
side. He held her hand in his. 

Nothing on earth,” he said, can separate 
us now.” 

” Very well,'/ said Priscilla. ” You're rather 
ungrateful, both of you, considering all we’n.‘ 
doing for you, ancl I don’t think you're exactly 
polite to Miss Rutherford. However ” 

'' Don't mind about me,” said Miss Qiuther- 
ford. I feel snubbed, of counsc ; but I wasn't 
really keen on having him for a husband, even 
temporarily.” 

Mr. Pennefather looked at her with .shocked 
surprise. A deep flush spread slowh^ over his 
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face. His eyes blazed with rig/itcous indica- 
tion. 

“ Woigian '' began. 

If^a)u don’t mind,” said Priscilla, '' I think 
w^’ll call^ you Barnabas. It’s rather long, of 
course', and solemn. Hie natural 1:hing would be 
to slu)rten it down to Barny, but that wouldn’t 
suit you a bit. The rain’s over now. I think 
ril go down and bail out the Tortoise. Then 
we’ll all start. You people can be taking 
down the tent that’s standing, and folding up 
the (3ther one.” 

Where iivo we going to ? ” said Mr. Penne- 
father. 

'' To a sanctuaiy,” said Miss Rutherford — 
P*in inviola !)Ie sanctuary. Priscilla has that 
written down on a^over of a jam-pot, so there’s 
no use arguing about it.” 

'' She says we’ll be safe,” said Lady Isabel. 

1 refuse to move,” said Mr. Pennefather, 

until I know where Tin going, and why.” 

You talk to liim. Cousin Frank,” said Pris- 
cilla. 1 see Jimmy Kinsella coming round 
the corner in liis boat, and I really must bail 
out the TorioiscT 

If you don't move out of this pretty quick,” 
said Frank to Mr. Pennefather, Lord Tor- 
rington will liave you to a dead cert.” 
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‘‘ ‘ .viid uast before her father’s men 
Three days we’ve fled togellier; 

Tor should he liud us in the gleii ’ *’ 

said Miss Rutherford. 

O Barnabas/’ said Lady Isabel, >vlu) knew 
Campbell’s pobm and anticipated the end of the 
quotation — O Barnabas, let’s go — anj^^here, 
anywhere.” 

“ I never saw any man,” said Frank, ” in 
such a wax as Lord Torrington.” 

” I haven’t met him myself,” said Miss 
Rutherford ; ‘‘ but I expect that when he 

begins to speak he’ll shock you even worse 
than I did.” ’ 

” We don’t mind father,’/, said Lady Isabel, 
it’s mother.” ’ ^ 

” They’re both on your tnick,” said Frank. 
Mr. Pennefather looked from one to another 
of the group .around him. Then he turned 
slowly on his heel and began to roll up his 
tent. Lady Isal^el and Miss Rutherford set to 
w’ork to pack the camp equipage. Frank took 
off his coat and wrung the water out of it. 
Then he spread it on the ground and looked 
at it : it was the coat worn by members of the 
first eleven. He had won his rights to it when 
he caught out the Uppingham captain in the 
long-field. Now such triumphs and glories 
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seemed incredibly remote. The^ voices of Pris- 
cilla and Jimmy Kinsclla reached him from the 
shore : Jrlu^y were arguing hotly. 

Fra^ looked at them and saw that they were 
bc^th on yicii' kne^es in the Tortoise, scooping up 
water in tin dishes. 



THAPTER XX. 

The bailinc; was Jinislicd at last ; the packiuf 4 
was nearly done. Prisrilla walked up to the 
camp, dragging Jimmy Kinsclla with her by 
the collar of the coat. 

Barnabas,’' she said, '' have you got a 
revolver ? ” 

Mr. Pennefather looked vp from a roil of 
blankets Vv'hicli he was strapping togotlier. 

'' No,” he said. ” I don’t carry revolvers.” 

'' I think you oiiglit to,” said Priscilla. ” 1 
mean, whenever yon ha})pen to be running away 
with the daughter of the First Lord of the War 
Office, or any one like that. But, of course, 
being a clergyman may make a difference. It’s 
awfully hard to know exactly what a clergyman 
ought to do when he’s eloping. At the same 
time it’s jolly awkward your not having a 
revolver, for Jimmy Kinsclla says he won’t go 
to Inishbawn, and we can’t all fit in the Tortoise,’' 

"'Leave him to me,” said Prank. "Just 
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bring him over here, Priscilla, and Til deal tvith 
him.’' 

“ IJ1» not take* you to Inisliba\tn,” said 
Jimmy. 

• Priscilia handed liim over to Frank. It was 
a long time, more than two years, since Frank 
liad acquin.'d some reputation as a jnaster of 
men in tlie form room of Remove x\ ; but he 
retained a clear recollect ii.)n of the inetliods he 
had employed. He seized Jimmy Kinsella's 
wrist, and with a deft, rapid movement twisted 
it round. Jimmy had not enjoyed the advan- 
tages of an Englis]i public-scliool educaikm ; 
torture of a refined kind was new to him : he 
uttered a shrill scpieal. , 

• Will you go where you’re told,” said Frank, 
” or do you want •cn ore ? ” 

'' I dursn’t take yez to Inishbawn,” said 
Jimmy, whimpering ; ” mv da would beat ]ne 
if I did.” 

Frank twisted his arm again. 

'' My da will cut the liver out of me,” said 
Jimmy. 

Stop that,” said Mr. Pennefather. ” I can- 
not allow bullying.” 

'' It’s fot yom sake entireiy that it’s being 
done,” said Priscilla. ” You're the most un- 
grateful beast I ever met. It would serve you 
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jolly well right if we left you here to have your 
own arm twisted by Lord Torrington/' 

Miss Rutherford was knc.ding in front of a 
beautiful canteen, fitting aluminium plates and 
various articles of cutlery into the places pre- 
pared for them. She stood up and brandished 
a large carving-fork. 

** This,” slic said, will be just sls effective as 
a revolver. You take it, Frank, and sit close 
to him in the boat. The mcjmeiit he stops 
rowing, or tries to go in any direction except 
Inishbawn, you ” 

She made a vicious stab in the air, and then 
handed the fork to Frank; 

A quarter of an hour lateii the party started. 
Mr. Pennefather and Lady Isabel refused to be 
separated. Priscilla took them in the Tortoise, 
They sat side by side near the mast, and held 
each other's hands. Priscilla, after one glance 
in their direction, looked resolutely past them 
for the rest of the voyage. Miss Rutherford sat 
in the bow of Jimmy Kinsella's boat. Jimmy 
sat amidships and rowed. Frank, with the 
carving-fork poised for a thrust, sat in the stern. 
The wind, following the departed thunderstorm, 
blew from the east. Priscilla set sail on the 
T ortoise, Jimmy hoisted his lug, but was obliged 
to row as well as sail in order to keep in touch 
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with his consort. The boats grounded almbst 
together on the shingly beach of Inishbawn. 

Josepl;i Antony, v/ho had made his wey home 
througTT the thunderstorm, put his hand on the 
bow of thjj Tortoise. 

''It’ll be better for you not ^ to land,” he 
said. 

” I know all about that,” said l^riscilla. 
" You needn’t bolher to invent anything fresh.” 

" You can’t land here,” said Joseph Antony. 
" Aren’t there islands enough in the bay ? — 
Jimmy, will yoii.^ush that boat off from the 
shore, and take the lady and gentleman that’s 
in her away out of this.” * 

The carving-fork idesccnded an inch towards 
Ji Rimy's leg. His father menaced him with a 
threatening scowl. ..Jimmy sat quite still. Like 
the leader of the House of Lords during the 
last stage of a recent political crisis, he had 
ceased to be a free agent. ^ 

” I don’t want to land on your beastly island,” 
said Priscilla. ” If there wasn’t as much as a 
half-tide rock in the whole bay that I could 
put my foot on T wouldn’t land here ; and you 
can tell your wife from me that if that baby of 
hers was to •die for the w’^ant of a bit of flannel, 
I v/on’t steal another scrap from Aunt Juliet's 
box to give it to her.” 
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Sure, you ^know well enough, miss,” said 
Joseph Antony, that there’s ne’er a one would 
be more., welcome to the island than yourself ; 
but the way things is at present ” 

'' Tve a pretty good guess at the \\;ay things 
are,” said Priscilla, ” and the minute J get back 
to-night Tm going to tell ScTgeant Rafferty.” 

Josepli Antony smiled uneasily. 

” You wouldn’t do tlie like of that,” he said. 

I will,” said Priscilla, unless you allow me 
to land these tv/o at once.” 

Joseph Antony looked long and carefully at 
Mr. Pennefather. 

'' What about the other young gentleman,” 
he said — ” the one that has the sore leg ? 

” He doesn’t want to set foot on Inishbawp,” 
said Priscilla. 

'' And the young lady,” said Joseph Antony, 
'' that does be taking the water in the little boat 
along with Jimmy ? 

” She’ll let Jimmy row her off to any corner 
of the bay you like,” said Priscilla, ” if you’ll 
allow the (jther two to land.” 

Joseph Antony looked at Mr. Pennefather 
again. 

” 1 wouldn’t say there was much harm in 
him,” he said. 

'' There’s none,” said Priscilla — '' absolutely 
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none. Isn’t he paying four pou^nds a week'' for 
that old boat of Flanagan’s ? Doesn’t that 
show the kind of man lie is ? ” ^ 

Umess/’ said Joseph Antony, '' it could be 
th^it he’s^signed the pledge ior life.” 

Have you signed the ])ledgd for life, I^ar- 
nabas ? said Priscilla. Let go of her hand 
for one minute, and answer the question that’s 
asked you.” 

” Does he mean a temperance pledge ? ” said 
Mr. Pennefather. 

” I do,” said Joseph Antony. ” Are you a 
member of the Total Abstinence Sodality ? ” 

” I take a little whisky lifter my work on 
Sunday evening,” ^id Mr. Pennefather ; ” and, 

course, when I’m dining out I ■” 

'' That’ll do,” said Joseph Antony. A man 
that takes it one time will take it another. I 
suppose now you’re not any Avays connected 
with the police ? ” 

” He is not,” said Priscilla. ‘‘ Can’t you see 
he’s a clergyman ? ” 

** It’s be3a:)nd me,” said Joseph Antony, 
what brings you to Inishbawn at all.” 

“ The way things are with you at present,” 
said PrisciMa, ** it wouldn’t be a bad thing to 
have a clergyman staying with you on the 
island. It would look respectable.” 
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It would, of course,'* said Joseph An- 
tony. 

If any question ever came to bo asked/' 
said Priscilla, ‘'about what's going onJiere, it 
would be a grand thing for you to be able^to 
say that you 'had the Rev. Barnabas Penne- 
father stopping along with you." 

" It would, surely," said Joseph Antony. 

Priscilla jumped i)ut of the boat and drew 
Kinsella a little way up the beach. 

“ If anything was to come out," she whis- 
pered, “ you could say that it was the strange 
clergyman, and that you didn’t know wliat was 
going on." 

“ I might," said Joseph Antony. 

Priscilla turned to the boat joyfully. 

“ Hop out, Barnabas," she shouted, " and 
take the tents and things with you. It’s all 
settled. Joseph Antony will give you the run 
of his island, and you’ll be perfectly safe." 

Mr. Pennefather climbed over the bows of 
the Tortoise, Lady Isabel tugged at the hold- 
all, which was tucked away under a thwart, and 
heaved it with a great effort into her husband’s 
arms. He staggered under the weight of it. 
Jo.seph Antony Kinsella's instinctive politeness 
asserted itself. 

" Will you let me take that from you ? " he 
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said : the like of them parcels isn’t fit'# for 

j^our reverence to carry.’' 

Lady , ^Isabel got ^ the rest of her luggage out 
of thc*'ror/e/sc. Then she and Mr. Pennefather 
went to Jimmy Kinsclla’s boat and unloaded it. 
Tliey ha 3 a good deal of luggage altogether. 
Wlicn everything was stacked on the beach, 
Mrs. Kinsella, with her baby in her atfns, came 
down and looked at the pile with amazement. 
Three small, bare - legged Kinsellas, young 
brothers of Jimmy’s, followed her. She turned 
to Priscilla. ^ 

Maybe now,” she said, them ones is after 
being evicted ? Tell Ine this, was it out of shops 
or off the land th;^t they did be getting their 
living before the trouble came on them ? ” 

Arrah, whist, woman,” said Joseph Antony ; 
'' have you no eyes in your head ? Can’t you 
see that the gentleman’s a clergyman ? ” 

” Glory be to God ! ” said Mrs. Kinsella ; 
” and to think now that they’d evict the like 
of him ! ” 

Lady Isabel held out her hand to Priscilla. 

” Good-bye,” she said, '' mid thank you so 
much for all you’ve done. If you see my 
mother- ’ 

Wc’ll see her to-night,” said Priscilla. '' I 
shan’t be let in to dinner, but I’ll see her after- 
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wards, when A int Juliet is smoking in the liope 
of shocking your father.’" 

'' Don’t tell her we’re here,” said Ladv Isabel. 

Come along, Frank,” said PriscillaT Lil 
help you out of that boat and into the Tortoise, 
We must be ‘getting home. — Good-bye, Miss 
Rutherford.” 

It really is good-bye this time,” said Miss 
Rutherford. '' Tin off to-morrow morning.” 

Back to London ? ” said Frank. ” Hard 
luck.” 

To that frovrsy old Muscivn,” said Priscilla, 
” full of skeletons of whales, and stuffed ante- 
lopes, and things.” 

” I feel it all acutely,” said Miss Rutherford. 
” Don’t make it worse for me by enumerating 
my miseries.” 

” And I don’t believe you’ve caught a single 
sponge,” said Priscilla. ” Will they be fright- 
fully angry with you ? 

” I’ve got a few,” said Miss Rutherford — 
” fresh-water ones that 1 caught before I met 
you. I’ll make the most of them.” 

Anyhow,” said Priscilla, ” it’ll be a great 
comfort to you to feel that you’ve taken part 
in a noble deed of mercy before you Lft.” 

'' That’s something, of course,” said Miss 
Rutherford. But you can’t think how an- 
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noying it is to have to go away just at this crisis 
of the adventure. I shall be longing day and 
night to hear how it ends.'’ 

write and* tell you if you like/’ said 

Priscilla. 

Do/* said Miss Rutherford. « ‘‘Just let me 
know' whctlier the sanctuary remains invio- 
Icdde, and I shall be satisfied.” 

Right/’ said Priscilla. Giiod-lno:'. We 
needn’t actually kiss each other, need we ? Of 
C(.)urse if you w’ant to frightfully you can ; but 
1 think kissing’s rather piffle,” 

Miss Rutherford contented herself w’itli waing- 
ing Priscilla’s hand*. Then* she and Priscilla 
helped Prank out of Jimmy Kinsella’s boat and 
Jnto the Tortoise. • 

*The wind w^as due east, and wns blowing a 
good deal harder than it W'as w'hen they ran 
dowm to Inishbawai. llie Tortoise had a long 
beat before her, ihc kind of beat which means 
that a small boat wall take Mi a good deal of 
water. Priscilla passed an oilskin coal to Frank. 
Having been wvt tlirough by the thunderstorm 
and hatving got dryg Frank had no wish to get 
wet again. He struggled into the coat, pushing 
his arms tlirough sleeves w^hich stuck together, 
and buttoned it round diim. The Tortoise 
settled down to her work in earnest. She listed 


II 
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ovei> until the foaming dark water rushed along 
her gunwale. She pounded into the short seas, 
lifted hei; bow clear of them, pounded down 
again, breasted them, took them fair'-o^t the 
curve of her bow, deluged herself, Frank’s oil- 
skin, and even the greater part of fier sails, 
with showers of spray. The breeze freshened, 
and at the end of each tack the boat swung 
round so fast that Frank, with his maimed 
ankle, had hard work to scramble over the 
centre-board case to the weather side. He 
slipped and slithered on the wet floor-boards. 
There was a wash of water on the lee side which 
caught and soaked' whichever leg he left behind 
him. He discovered that an oilskin coat is a 
miserably inefficient protection in a small boat. 
Not that the seas came through it — that does 
not happen ; but while he made a grab at the 
flying foresail sheet a green blob of a wave would 
rush up his sleeve and soak him elbow-high. 
Or, when he had turned his back to the wind 
and settled down comfortably, an insidious 
shower of spray found means to get between his 
coat and his neck, and trickled swiftly down, 
saturating his innermost garments to his very 
waist. Also it was necessary sometirrxes to squat 
with knees bent chinward, and then there are 
bulging spaces between the buttons of the coat. 
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Seas, leaping joyfully clear of tfie weather Tiow, 
came plump into his lap. It became a subject 
of inter4:3sting speciulation whether tfcre was a 
square'^ilich of his body left dry anywhere. 
..Prisciya, who had no oilskin, got wet quicker, 
but was no wetter in the end. fler cotton frock 
clung to her ; water oozed out at the J:op of her 
shoes as she pressed her feet against the lee 
side of the boat to maintain her position on the 
slippery floor-boards. She had crammed her hat 
under the stern thwart ; her hair, glistening 
witli salt water, -felew in tangles round her head. 
Her face glowed with excitement ; she was en- 
joying herself -to tlie utmost."^ 

Tack after tack>bro^ght them farther up the 
hay. The wind was still freshening, but the sea, 
as they got neax'^r the eastern shore, became 
calmer. The Tortoise raced through it. Sharp 
squalls struck her occasionaily. She dipped 
her lee gunwale and took a lamp of solid water 
on board. Priscilla luffed her and let the main- 
sheet run through her fingers. The Tortoise 
bounced up on even keel and shook her sails in 
an iU-tempered way. Priscilla, with a pull at 
the tiller, set her on her course again. A few 
minutes letter the sea whitened and frothed to 
windward, and the same process was gone 
through again. The stone perch was passed. 
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The^ tacks bccaine shorter, and the squalls, as 
the wind descended from the hills, were more 
frequent. ‘ 

But the sail ended triumphantly. Never be- 
fore had Priscilla rounded up tlie TQvioise J-o 
Iver moorin^-buoy with such absolute precision. 
Never be|bre had she so lar^e an audience to 
witness her skill. Ihdt'T Walsh was waiting for 
her at the buoy in Brannigan’s punt. Palsy the 
smith, quite sober, but still yellow in the face, 
was standing on the slij). On the edge of 
the qua}’, having torn them3rv;]ves from their 
favourite seat, were all the^ loafers who usually 
occupied Erannigan’s window-sill. Timothy 
Sweeny had come down from his shop, and 
stood in the background — a i)aunchy, flabby 
figure of a man, with keen, beady eyes. 

'' The weather's broke, miss," said Peter 
Walsh, as he ro\/ed them ashore. " Tlie wind 
will work round the south-east, and your 
sailing's done for this turn." 

'' It may not," said Priscilla, stepping from 
the punt to the slip ; " you can't be sure 

about the wind." 

But it will, miss," said one of the loafers, 
leaning over to speak to her. 

Another, and then another of them, took up 
the words. With absolute unanimity they as- 
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sured her that sailing next day^would be tc^ally 
impossible. 

** Unless you’re wanting to drown ypiirselves/’ 
said^Ttilsy the smith sullenly. 

The glass has gone down,” said Timothy 
Sweeny,^ coming forward. • 

Help the gentleman ashore,” said Priscilia, 
'' and don’t croak about the weatberf ’ 

" The master was saying to-day,” said Peter 
Walsh, ” that he’d take the Tortoise out to- 
morrow, and the gentleman tliat’s np at tlie 
house along wi^ him. I’d be glad now, miss, 
if you’d tell him it’ll be no use him wasting his 
time coming down*to the qiuajg on account of 
the weather beinj; broke and the wind going 
round to the south-ea^.” 

And the glass going down,” said Sweeny. 

‘‘ It’ll be better for him to amuse himself some 
other way to-morrow,” said Patsy the smith. 

■ '' I’ll tell him,” said Priscilla. 

'' And if the young gentleman that’s with you,” 
said Peter Walsh, “ would say the same I’d be 
glad. We wouldn’t like anything would happv':;n 
to the master, for he’s well liked.” 

“ It would be a disgrace to the wl)o]e of us,” 
said Patsy the smith, “ if the strange gentle- 
man was to be drownded.” 

They’d have it on the papers if anything 
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happened him, said Sweeny, and the place 
would be getting a bad name, which is what I 
wouldn’t hke, on account of being a^ magis- 
trate,” ' 

Priscilla began to wheel the bath-chair away 
from the quay. Having gone a few steps, s&e 
turned and winked impressively at Peter Walsh. 
Then she ‘ went on. The party on the quay 
watched her out of sight. 

Now what,” said Sweeny, " might she mean 
by that kind of behaviour ? ” 

'' It’s as much as to say,” j^^id Peter Walsh, 
‘‘ that she knows damn well where it is tlie 
master and the other gentlclnan will be wanting 
to go.” 

She’s mighty 'cute,” said Sweeny. 

” And what’s more,” said P^ter Walsh, ” shell 
stop him if she’s able, for she doesn’t want 
them out on Inisfebawn no more than we do.” 

” Are you sure ipw that she meant that ? ” 
said Sweeny. 

” I’m as sure as if she said it, and surer.” 

” She’s a fine girl, so she is,” said Patsy the 
smith. 

'' Devil the finer you'd see,” said one of the 
loafers, if you was to search from this to 
America.” 

This, though a spacious, was a thin compli- 
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ment. TJiere are never, even^at the heigTit of 
the transatlantic tourist season, very many 
gir]s.l>|*tween IvosAacree and Americcf. 

Anyway,'* said Sweeny hopefully, it could 
he that4:he wind will go round to the south-east 
before morning. The glass didn't rise any 
since the thunder." 

" It might," said Peter Whlsh. 

A south-east wind is dreaded, with good reason, 
in Rosnacree Bay. It descends from the moun- 
tains in vicious squalls ; it catches rushing tides 
at baffling angTTs and lashes them into white- 
lipped fury. Sturdy island^boats of the larger 
size, boats with bluff bows and bulging sides, 
brave it under tlfeir fiinallest lugs ; but lesser 
floats, and esjx^cially light pleasure craft like the 
Tortoise, do well t^ lie snug at their moorings till 
the south-easterly wind has spent its strength. 



CHAPTER XXL 

Timothy Sweeny, J.P., as suited a man of 
portly figure and civic dignity, was acciistoincid 
to lie long in his bed of a morning. On week- 
days he rose, in a bad temper, at nine o’clock. 
On Sundays, when he washect’and shaved, he 
was half an hour^ later, a,nd his temper \vas 
worse. An apprentice took down the s]iutt(‘rs 
of the shop on week-days, at Half-past nine. l:>y 
that time Sweeny, having breakfasted, sworn 
his wife, and abused his chikinm, was ready to 
enter upon the duties of his calling. 

On the mornifig after the thunderstorm iu‘ 
was wakened at the outrageous hour of half-past 
seven by the rattle of a shower of pebbles againsi 
his window. The room he slept in looked oui 
on the back-yard througli which his Sunday 
customers were accustomed to make their way 
to the bar. Sweeny turned over in his bed 
and cursed. The window-panes rattled again 
under another shower of gravel. Sweeny shook 
his wife into consciousness. He bade her get 
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up and see who w^as in the back-yard. •Mrs. 
Sweeny, a lean, harassed woman with grey hair, 
fastene<J a dingy^pink night-dress j-ound her 
throat 'vvith a pin, and obeyed her master. 

etcr Walsh,” she said, after peering out 
of the window. 

Tell him to go to hell out of that,” said 
Sweeny. 

Mrs. Sweeny wrapped a sliawl round her 
shoulders, opened the bottom of tlie window, 
and translated her husband’s message. 

Himself s aiUep in his bed,” she said ; but 
if you’ll stej:) into the shop at ten o’clock he’ll 
be glad to see, you.”" 

'' ril be obligeck to you, ma’am,” said Peter 
alsh, if you’ll wake him, for what Tm 
wanting to say tq him is particular, and he’ll 
be sorry after if there’s any delay about hear- 
ing it.” • 

” Will you shut that window and have done 
talking ? ” said Sweeny from the bed. “ There’s 
a draught coming in this minute that would lift 
ihc feathers from a gO(’)se.” 

Mrs. SwTcny, though an oppressed woman, 
was not wanting in sj^irit. She gave Peter 
Walsh’s iiKissagc in a way calculated to rouse 
and h ritale her husband. 

He says that if you don’t get up out (d 
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thatf mighty quick there’ll be tliein here that 
will make you.” 

Hell tr) your soul ! ” said Sweeny ; ” what 
way’s that of talking? Ask him lur/.^is the 
wind in tlie south-east or is it not ? ” 

'' I can tell ' 3^ou tliat myself,” said Mrs. 
Sweeny. '' It is not ; for if it was it would be 
in on this ‘window, and my hair would be blew 
off my head.’” 

” Ask him,” said Sweenjg ” wliat boats is 
in the harbour, and then shut down the 
window.'’ ,,, ^ 

Mrs. Sweeny put her head and slioiilders out 
of the window. ' • * 

Himself wants to know,’.l she said, " what 
boats is at the quay. You needn’t be looking at 
me like that, Peter Walsh, ^lc’s solxir enough. 
Hard for him to be anything else, for he’s been 
in his bed the wh/de of the night.” 

” Will you tell^ him, ma’am,” said Peter 
Walsh, that there’s no boats in it, only the 
Tortoise; and that one itself won’t be there 
for long, for the wind’s easterly, and it’s a fair 
run out to Inishbawn.” 

Mrs. Sweeny repeated this message. Sweeny, 
roused to activity at last, flung off the bed- 
clothes. 

Get out of the room with you,” he said to 
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his wife, and shut the doof. It's do\^n to 
tlie kitchen you'll go, and let me hear you 
doiii^^ k/' 

Nrs. Sweeny was too wise to disobey or argue. 
S.' le snatched a petticoat from a chair near the 
door and left the room hurriedly. Sweeny went 
to the window. * 

“ What the heU work's this, Peter Walsh ? ” 
he said. “ Can't you let me sleep quiet in my 
bed without raising the devil's own delight in 
my back-yard ? If I did right Td set the 
police aEyou."^'* 

'' ril not be the^only one the police will be 
at," said Peter, "if •that's the way of it. So 
there you have it^laiji and straight." 

• " What do you mean ? " 

" What I mccin is this. The young lady is 
off in her own boat — she and the young fellow 
with the sore leg along with her — and she sa3'S 
the master and the strange gentleman wall be 
down for the Tortoise as soon as ever they have 
their breakfast ate. That’s what I mean, and 
I hope it's to your liking." 

" Can you not go out and knock a hole in 
the bottom of the damned boat ? " said Sweeny, 
" or run fhe blade of a knife through the hal- 
yards, or smash the rudder iron with the wipe 
of a stone ? What good are 3^011 if you can't 
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do ike like of that ? Sure there’s fifty ways of 
sU)p)pmg a man from going out in a boat when 
there’s only one boat for him'to go in ? [I, . 

“ Hiere may be hfty ways and there may be 
more ; but Td be glad if you’d tell me which of 
tliem is any use when tl lore’s a young police celli- 
st able sitting on the side of the quay that hasn’t 
lifted his eye off the boat since five o’clock this 
morning ? 

Is there that ? ” 

'' There is. The sergeant was up at tlie }y\j; 
house late last night. I saw aim ga myse’:'. 
What they said to, him I don’t know, but h.e 
had the constable out sitting opposite the boat 
since five this morning the way nobody’d g(^ 
near her.” * 

Peter Walsh/’ said Sweefiy, and tliis lim : 
he spoke in a subdued and serious tone, let 
you go in througli the kitchen, and ask hersetf 
to give you the bcAtle of wliisky that’s stand- 
ing on the shelf under the bar. When you have 
it, come up here, for I want to speak to you.” 

Peter Walsh did as he was told. When he 
reached the bedroom he found Sweeny sitting 
on a chair with a deep frown on his face. He 
was thinking profoundly. Without speaking, 
he held out his hand. Peter gave him the whisky 
He swallowed two large gulps, drinking from the 
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bottle. Then he set it down pn the flooj be- 
side him. Peter waited. Sweeny’s eyes, nar- 
rowed to mere slits, were fixed on ajportrait of 
a plTirn^:.>ccclesiastic which hung in a liandsome 
gold frame over the chimney-piece. His hands 
strayed ^towards the whisky battle again. Ho 
took another gulp. Then, looking round at his 
visitor, he spoke. 

Listen to me now, Peter Walsh. Is there 
any wind ? '' 

There is surely, a nice breeze from the east, 
and there’s a lo^gk about it that I w'ouldn’t be 
surprisecr if it went to the south-east before 
full tide.'* 

‘Hs there what^would upset a boat ? ” 

There’s no wind \o upset any boat that’s 
i’.euidlcd right. And you know well, Mr. Sweeny, 
lliat the master can steer a boat as well as any 
man about the bay.” ^ 

'' is tliere wind so that a boat might be ux)S(^t 
if so be there happened to be some kind of 
mistake and her jibing ? ” 

There will be that much wind,” said Peter 
Walsh, at the top of the tide. But what’s 
the use ? Don’t I tell you, and don’t you know 
yourself, tjiat the master isn’t one to be making 
mistakes in a boat ? ” 

How would it be now if you was in her, 
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you rind the strange gentleman, and the master 
on shore, and you steering ? Would she upset 
then, do ypu think ? 

It could be done, of course, but 

'' Nigh hand to one of the islands,'' said 
Sweeny, in about four foot of water or maybe 
less. Ld be sorry if anything would happen the 
gentleman.* ' 

I'd be sorry anything would happen myself. 
But it’s easy talking. How am I to go in the 
boat when the master has sent down word that 
he's going himself ? " . 

Sweeny took another gulp of whisky, and again 
thought deeply. At the end* of five minutes he 
handed the bottle to Peter W?Ish. 

Take a sup yourself, "'he said. 

Peter Walsh took a “ sup," a very large 
" sup,” with a sigh of appreciation. It had 
been very trying for him to watch Sweenj^ 
drinking whisky whUe he remained dry-lipped. 

'' Let you go down to the kitchen," said 
Sweeny, '' and borrow the loan of my shot-gun. 
There’s cartridges in the drawer of the table 
beyond in the room. You can take two of 
them." 

'' If it's to shoot the master," said Peter 
Walsh, '' I'll not do it. I've a respect for him 
ever since '' 
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“ Talk sense. Do j^ou think I want to •have 
you hanged ? 

"^Hanged or drv)wned. The way you’re talk- 
ing it’En^e both before Fm through with this 
work."'^ 

When you have the gun*” said Sweeny, 
and the cartridges in it, ^^ou’ll go rgund to the 
back- yard where you were this minute, and 
\^ou’il lire two shots through this window — and 
mind what you’re at, Peter Walsh, for I won’t 
liave every pane of glass in the back of the house 
broke, apd I have the missus’ hens killed. 

Do you think now you could hit this window 
from ^vhere you were* standing in the yard ? ” 

” Hit it ! Barfing ^the shot scatters terrible, 
I’ll put ever}" grain of it into some part of you 
if you stay where.you are this minute.” 

I’ll not be in this chair at the time,” said 
Sweeny. Fll be in the bed, and what shots 
come into the room will gi) over me with the 
way you’ll be shooting. But anysvay I’ll have 
the mattress and the blankets rolled up be- 
tween me and harm. It’ll be all the better if 
there’s a few grains in the mattress.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Peter Walsh, that I’ll 
be much fiearcr drowning the strange gentleman 
after I've shot you. But sure I’ll do it if you 
like.” 
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’Vlien you Ifave that done/' said Sween^^ — 
“ and you’d belter be quick about it — you'll go 
down to tke barrack and tell/ Sergeant Raff^Tt}^ 
that he’s to come round here as quick as he 
can. The missus’ll meet him at the docijr of the 
shop, and she’ll \ell him wliat's happened." 

I suppose, then, you’ll offer bail for me/' 
said Peter Walsh ; '' for if you don’t, no other 
one will ; and it’ll be hard for me to go out 
upsetting boats if they have me in geiol for 
murdering you." 

'' It’s not that she’ll tell him7"but a kind of a 
distracted story. She’ll have very little on her 
at the time. She has no ' more d ban an old 
night-dress and a pettieqat this minute. I'm 
sorry now she has the petticoat itself. If I'd 
known what would have to -be I’d have kept 
it from her. It doesn’t be natural for a woman 
to be dressed up grand when a lot of murdering 
ruffians from behind the bog has been shooting 
her husband half the night." 

" Bedanm ! " said Peter Walsh, is that the 
way it is ? " 

It is that way. And 1 wouldn't wonder 
but there'll be questions asked about it in Par- 
liament after." ” 

You’ll be wanting the doctor," said Peter 
Walsh, to be picking the shot out of you." 
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'' As soon as ever 3^ouVe got the sergeant/’ 
said vSweenj3 you'll go round for the doctor/’ 

LAtkI what'll he say when there’s^ no shot in 
you ? 

« Say ? He’ll sa^^ wliat I bid him. Amn’t I 
cliairman of the Board of Guardians, and doesn't 
lie owe me ten pounds and more this minute — 
shop debts ? What would he say ? ” 

He’s a gentieman that likes a drop of 
whisk^g” said Peter Walsli. 

'' ri] waste no whisky on him. Where’s the 
use wheu I cairget what I want without ? 

Petc'r Walsh rnecytated on the situation for a 
minute or t\\*o. Theh tlie full splendour of the 
plan began to da\^n oa him. 

• “ The master,” he said, ” will be taking down 
the depositions that jmu’ll be making in the 
|)resence of the sergeant.” 

“ He will/’ said Sweenjg fbr there’s no other 
magistrate in the place, on^ mj^self and him ; 
and it’s against the law for a magistrate to take 
down his own depositions and him maj^be dying 
at the time.” 

” There’ll be only myself then to take the 
strange gentleman to Inishbawn in the boat.” 

And wTio’s better lit to do it ? Haven’t you 
known the bay since you were a small slip of a 
boy ? ” 
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“ I*havc, surcljy.” 

“ Is tliere a rock or a tide in it that isn’t 
familiar to you ? 

“ There is not/' 

“ And is tliere a man in Rosnacree tlia^/s 5^oi:^r 
equal in the handling of a small boat ? ” 

'' Sorra the one.” 

'' Then be off with you, and get the gun the 
way I told you.” 

At half-past ten Sir Lucius and Lord Tor- 
rington drove into the town and pulled up oppo- 
site Brannigan’s shop. The Tmioisc lay at her 
moorings — a sight which gratified Sir .Lucius. 
After his experience the ^(lay bci^^ore, he was 
afraid that Peter Walsh niiglit have beached the 
boat in order to execute some absolutely nece^^- 
sary repairs. He congratulated himself on hav- 
ing suggested to Sergeant Rafferty that one of 
the constables slu^iuld keep an eye on her. 

'' There’s the boat, Torrington,” he said. 
'' She's small, and there's a fresh breeze. But 
if you don't mind getting a bit wet, she'll take 
us round tlie islands in the course of the day. 
If your daughter is an5where about we'll see 
lier.” 

Lord Torrington eyed the Tortoise, ' He would 
have preferred a larger boat, but he was a man 
of determination and courage. 
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I don’t care how wet I he said/ so 

long as I have th0 chance of speaking my mind 
to the s^'.oundrel w^^o has abducted my daughter.’ 

'' \Ve* 1 'f take oilskins with us,” said Sir Lucius, 
getting put of the trap as he spoke. 

Tlie police sergeant approached him. 

> " Well, Rafferty,” said Sir Luciu^j, '' what’s 

the matter with 3^011 ? ” 

Have you any fresh news of my daughter ? ” 
said Lord Torrington. 

I have not, my lord. Barring what Pr(»- 
lessor Wilder teli me, I know no more. There 

•t 

was a lady belonging to his party out on the 
bay looking »out for* sponges, and she came 
across ” • ^ 

^*'You told us all that yesterday,” said Sir 
Lucius. Wliat’s*the matter with you now? ” 
What they sajg” said the sergeant cautiously, 
is that it’s murder.” • 

Murder ! Good heavens*! Who’s dead ? ” 
Timothy Sweeny,” said the sergeant. 

It might be worse,” said Sir Lucius. If 
tlie people of this district have had the sense 
to kill Sweeny I’ll have a higher opinion of them 
in the future than I used to have. Who did 
it ? ” 

It’s not known 3^et who did it,” said the 
sergeant, '' but there was tw’o shots fired into the 
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house'^last night. There’s eleven panes of glass 
broken, and the wall at the far side* of the 
room is peppered with shot, ^and I picked ten 
grains of it out of the mattress myf?trtf and 
four out of the pillow, without counting what 
might be in Tinibthy Sweeny, which the doctor 
is attending to. No. 5 shot it was, and Sweeny 
is moaning terrible. You’d hear him now if 
you was to step up a bit in the direction of 
the house.” 

It would, of course, have been higlily grati- 
fying to Sir Lucius to hear Tiijiotliy Sweeny 
groan, but remembering that Lord Tbrrington 
was anxious about Iiis daugfiiter, hf denied him- 
self that pleasure. 

'' If he’s groaning as loud as you say,” lic 
said he can’t be quite deaej. I don’t believe 
half a charge of No. 5 shot would kill a man 
like Sweeny anyway.” 

If he’s not dead,” said the sergeant, " he’s 
mighty near it, according to what the doctor is 
just after telling me. It’s likely enough that 
shcjt would prey on a man that’s as stout as 
Sweeny more than it might on a spare man like 
your honour or me. The way the shots must 
have been fired to get Sweeny after the fashion 
they did is from the top of the wall in the 
back-yard opposite the bedroom window. By 
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the grace of God, there’s footmarks on the far 
side of it, and a stone loosened like as if some 
onr^hcil ^limbed i 4 :) it.” 

Well,” said Sir Lucius, I’m sorry for 
S\veeny» but I don’t see that I ^an do anything 
to help you now. If you make out a case 
against any one, come up to me in i^ie evening 
and ril sign a warrant for his arrest.” 

“ I was thinking,” said the serge^ant, '' that if 
it was pleasing to your honour you might take 
Sweeny’s depositjons before you go out in tlie 
boat, jui>t fur*"fear he might take it into his 
head to die on us ‘iefore evi^ning, which would 
be a pity.” ^ 

Is he able to maki^ a deposition ? ” said Sir 
Bucius. 

” He’s willing to try,” said the sergeant. 

Sir I.mcius turned to Lord Torrington. 

This is a confounded nuisance, Torrington,” 
he said. ” I’m afraid I’ll have to ask you to wail 
till I’ve taken down whatever lies this fellow 
Sweeny chooses to swear to. 1 won’t be long.” 

But Lord Torrington had a proper respect 
for the forms of law. 

'' You can’t hurry over a job of that sort,” 

he said. If the man’s been shot at 

Can’t I go In' myself ? I know something 
about boats. You’ll be here fur hours.” 
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“ You may know boats,” said Sir Lucius, 
but you don't know this bay.” 

Couldn't I work it with a chart ? ,^'ou 

liave a chart, I suppose ? ” 

No man living could work it with n charh 
The rocks in the bay are as thick as currants in 
a pudding, and half of them aren't charted. 

Besides, the tides are ” 

Isn’t there some man about the place I 
could take with me ? ” said Lord Torrington. 

Peter Walsh was hovering in the background, 
with his eyes fixed anxiously oifSir Lucius and 
the police sergeant Sir Lucius, looking round, 
caught sight of him. 

'' m tell you what ITl do if you like,” said 
Sir Lucius. '' I’ll send Peter Walsh with you. 
He’s an unmitigated blackguard, but he knows 
the bay like the palm of his hand, and he can 
sail the boat. Come here, Peter.” 

Peter Walsh stepped forward, touching Iiis liat 
and smiling respectfully. 

Peter,” said Sir Lucius, ” Lord Torrington 
wants to take a sail round the islands in the bay. 
I can’t go with him myself, so you must. Have 
you taken any drink this morning ? ” 

” I have not,” said Peter. ” Is 'it likely I 
would, with Sweeny's shop shut on account of 
the accident that's after happening to him ? ” 
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DonT. you give him a drop, Torrington, 
while yoiiTe on the sea with him. You can 
ftLLliini, up wit!) wliisky when you get home if 
you like.^* 

• '' I ^youldnT be for going very far to-day,’’ 
said Peter Walsh. " It looks to me as if it might 
come on to blow from the south-east*” 

You’ll go out to Inishbawn first of all,” 
said Sir Lucius. After that you can work 
home in and out, visiting every island that’s 
big enough to have people on it. The weather 
won’t huj*t yoir.’^ 

” Sure if his lord^i^liip’s contented,” said Peter, 
** it isn’t for me to b(/ making objections.” 

** Very well,” siid Sir Lucius. “ Get the sails 
am the boat. You can tie down a reef if vou 
like.” 

‘‘ There's no need,” said Peter. She’ll go 
better under the wliole sail.” 

Now, sergeant,” said Sit Lucius, ” I’ll just 
see them start, and tlien I’ll go back and listen 
to whatever story Swetmy wants to tell.” 

Peter Walsh huddied himself into an ancient 
oilskin coat, ferried out to the Tortoise, and 
hoisted the sails. He laid her alongside the 
slip with a* neatness and precision which proved 
his ability to sail a small boat. Lord Torrington 
stepped carefullj^ on board and settled himself. 
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crouched into a position undignified for a member 
of the Cabinet, on the side of the centre-board 
case recomifiended by Peter WJalsh. ^ 

Got your sandwiches all right ? '’"^id Sir 
Lucius, '' and the flask ? Good. Then .yff yo,\i 
go. Now, Peter — Inishbawm first, and after that 
wherever ycuTe told to go. If you get wet, Tor- 
rington, don’t blame me. Nowg sergeant, I’m 
ready.” 

The Tortoise, a stiff breeze hlling her sails, 
darted out to mid-channel. Peter W’alsh paid 
out his mainsheet and set hCn'-i*imning dead 
before the wind. 

It’ll come round to tlid soutli-east,” he said, 
before we’re half an hoiu* oui.” 

Sir Lucius waved his hand, d’lien he turned 
and followed the sergeant indf Swcaniy’s liousm 



( H AFTER XXil. 

The Blue Wanderer, with her little lug, sailed 
slowly even when there was a fresh wind 
right behind her. It was half-past ten when 
Priscilla and Frank ran lier aground on Inish- 
bawn. JosepiT Antony Kinsella had seen them 
coming, and \vas j^tanding /)n the shore ready 
to greet them. ' 

“^You’re too vcmtiuiesome, miss, to be coming 
<iat all this way in that little boat,” he said. 

Wc came side enough,” said Priscilla ; 

didn’t ship a drop the whole w^ay out.” 

You came safe,” said Kinsella ; ” but will 
5’ou tell me how you’re |oing to get home 
aeyiin ? The wind’s freshening, and, what’s more, 
it’s drawini' round to the south-east.” 

'' Let it. If we can’t get home, we can’t, 
that’s all. I supi)ose Mrs. Kinsella will bake us 
a loaf of bread for breakfast to-morrow. Cousin 
Frank, you’ll have to make Barnabas take you 
into his tent. He can’t very well refuse, on 
account of b(ung a clergyman, and so more or 
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less pledged to d^eds of charity. LIl curl up in 
a corner of Lady Isabel's pavilion. the way, 
Joseph Aiitbny, how are the young couple yet- 
ting on ? " * 

I had my own trouble with them after yqu 
left/' said Kinsella. 

“I’m soFiy to hear that, and I wouldn't have* 
thought it. Barnabas seemed to me a nice, 
peaceable kind of curate. Why didn't you 
hit him on the head with an oar ? That would 
have quieted him." 

“ I might, of course, and I vTottld ; I^ut it was 
the lady that was ^giving nje the trouble more 
than him. Nothing would Uo her, light or wrong, 
but she'd have her tent uf) on the south end 
of the island ; and that's what wouldn’t suit me 
at all." 

Priscilla glanced at the smaller of the two 
hills which make up the island of Inishbawn. It 
stood remote from 'the Kinsellas' homestead and 
the patches of cultivated land, separated from 
them by a rough causeway of grey boulders. 
Erom a hollow in it a thin column of smoke arose, 
and was blown in tom wreaths along the slope. 

“ It would not suit you a bit," said Priscilla. 

“ What made her want to go there ? " said 
Frank. 

The bare southern hill of Inishbawn seemed to 
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him a singularly unattractive carriping-grctund. 
It was a wind-swept, desolate spot. 

She took a notion into her hxad,” said 
Kinselia, that^his reverence might catch the 
fever if he stopped on this end of the island.** 

Good gracious ! *’ said Frank ; " how could 
any one catch fever here ? ** ^ 

“ On account of Mrs. Kinsella and the children 
having come out all over large yellow spots/' 
said Priscilla. I hope that will be a lesson to 
you, Joseph Antony.*' 

What I was for the best," said Kin- 
sella. fiow was I to know she*d be here at 
the latter end^? '* * • * 

“ You couldn*t know^ of course. Nobody ever 
•cjjn-Avhich is one of the reasons why it’s just 
as well to tell the truth at the start, whenever 
possible. If you make things up, you generally 
forget afterwards what they are* and then there’s 
trouble. Besides, the things ^you make up very 
often turn against you in ways you'd never 
expect. It was just the same with a mouse-trap 
that Sylvia Courtney once bought when she 
thought tliere was a mouse in our room, though 
there wasn't really, and it wouldn't have done 
her any harm if there had been. No matter how 
careful she was about tying the spring down, it 
used to bound up again and nip her fingers. But 
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Sylvja Courtney vJievei was any good at things 
like mouse-traps. What she likes is English 
literature. 

How did you stop her going to th^^ Tar "end 
of the island ? ” said Frank. If she thought 
there was an rnfectious fever for Mr. Penne- 
father to catch ” 

I daresay you mentioned the wild heifer/’ 
said Priscilla. 

'' I did not then. What I said was rats.’* 
Rather mean of you that/’ said Priscilla. 

The rats were Peter Walsh c originally ; j^ou 
shouldn’t have taken them. That’s what’s called 
— what is it called, Coush;i. Frank ? — something 
to do with plagues, I know Is there such a 
word as ' plagiic-ism ’ ? Anyhow, it’s what 
poets do when they lift other poets’ rhymes, 
and it’s considered mean,” 

'' It was me toki Peter Walsh about the rats,” 
said Kinsella, rep/?lling an unjust accusation. 

The way they came swimming in on the tide 
would surprise you, and the gulls picking the 
eyes out of the biggest of them as they came 
along. But that wouldn’t stop them.” 

ril just run up and have a word with Bar- 
nabas,” said Priscilla. It’ll be as well for him 
to know that father and Lord Torrington are 
out after him to-day in the Tortoise/* 
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Do you tell me that ? '' said Kinsclla. * 

“ ICll be all right/' said Priscilla ; tlieyll 
iimicv ^get here. J 3 ut of course Bafnabas may 
want to make bis will in case of accidents. Just 
yi)u hcl^:) the young gentleman ashore, Kinsella. 
He can’t get along very well by himself on 
account of the way Lord Torringk^n treated 
liim. Then you’d better haul the boat up a bit. 
It’s rather beginning to blow, and I see the wind 
really has got round to the south-east. I 
hardly thought it would, but it has. Winds so 
seldom ei^) wteit*everybody says theyTe going 
to. I’m sure you’ve not icec^ that.” 

She walked up tht^ rough stony beach. A 
ikree giist, spray-ladei% and eloquent with prom- 
ise of rain, swept past Iut. 

If I’d known,’* said Kinsella sulkily, that 
half the country would be out after them ones, 
I’d have drownded them in flie sea, and their 
tents along with them, Ixdorfe I let them set foot 
on Inishbawn.” 

** Lord Torrington won’t do you any harm,” 
said Frank. '' He’s only trying to get back his 
daughter.” 

I don’t know,” said Kinsella, still in a very 
]jad temped, what anybody’d want with the 
likes of that girl. You’d think a man would be 
glad to get rid of her, and thankful to anybody 
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that' was fool erii.)ugh to take her off his hands. 
She's no sense. Miss Priscilla has little enough, 
but she’s young, and it’ll maybe come to her Igjter. 
But that other one ! The Lord save us ! ” 

He helped Frank on shore as he talke(;L Then 
he called Jimmy from the cottage. Between 
them the3’ hauled the Blue Wanderer above 
high-tide mark. 

“ There she’ll stay/’ said Kinsella vindic- 
tivel}^ for the next tw^enty-four hours any- 
way. Do you feel that now ? ” 

Frank felt a sudden gust of Vk^d and a heavy 
splash of rain. The sky loyked singularly dark 
and heavy over the south-eastern shore of the 
bay. Ragged scuds of douu, low flying, were 
tearing across overhead. The sea was almost 
black, and very angry ; short waves were getting 
up, curling rapidly over, and breaking in yellow 
foam. With the^ aid of Jimmy Kinsella’s arm, 
Frank climbed thd beach, passed the Kinsellas’ 
cottage, and made his way to the place where 
the two tents were pitched. Priscilla was sitting 
on a camp-stool at the entrance of Lady Isabel’s 
tent. The Rev. Barnabas Pennefather, looking 
cold and miserable, was crouching at her feet in 
a waterproof coat. Lady Isabel was going round 
the tents with a hammer in hex Lend driving the 
pegs deeper into the ground. 
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Tm just explaining to •Barnabas/** said 
Priscilla, that*s he*s pretty safe here, so far 
a^g^^Lor^ ToiTington is concerned, •lie doesn’t 
seem ^s |rieased^as I should have expected.” 

^”It’s blowing very hard/* said Mr. Penne- 
fatlier, and it’s beginning to* rain. Trn sure 
.our tents will come down, and wg shall get 
very wet. Won't you sit down, Mr. — Mr. ’* 

'' Mannix,** said Priscilla. '' I thought you 
were introduced yesterday. HuUo ! what’s 
that ? ** 

She was gj7iiig across the sea when she 
spoke. She rose from her camp-stool and 
pointed east^vards *v«ith hel finger. A small 
triangular patch iiof white was visible far off, 
• bet\f^en Inishrua and Knockilaun. Frank and 
Mr. Pennefather st^ired at it eagerly. 

'' It looks to me,” said Priscilla, very like 
the Tortoise, There isn't anc^ther boat in the 
bay with a sail that peaks up like that. If I’m 

right, Barnabas But I can't believe that 

Peter Walsh and Patsy the smith and all the 
rest of them would have been such fools as to 
let them start.” 

A rain squall blotted the sail from view. 

Perhaps they couldn't help it,” said Frank. 
** Perhaps Uncle Lucius ” 

” Lady Isabel,” shouted PrisciUa, come here 
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at orice. She wenT come/* she said to Frank, 
if she can possibly help it, because she*s 
furiousljT’ angry with me for asking her why on 
earth she married Barnabas. Rather natural 
question, I thought. Barnabas, go and get her/* 
Mr. Pennefatlier, who seemed cowed into a 
state of profound submissiveness, huddled liis 
waterproof round him and went to Lady Isabel. 
She was hammering an extra peg through the 
loop of one of the guy-lines of tlie farther tent. 

Why do you suppose she did it ? ** said 
Priscilla. I couldn’t find out that. It’s very 
hard to imagine why anybody marri('s ariybody 
else. I often sit dnd 'wojaaer for hours. But 

it’s totally impossible in this nuisc ” 

Perhaps he preaches very well/’ said Idank. 
That might liave attracted Jicr/* 

'' Couldn’t possibly,” said Pri' cilia. No 
girl — at the same time, of course, she has, 
which shows there must have been some reason. 
I say. Cousin Imank, she must be absolutely 
mad with me. She’s dragged BeLrnal;as into the 
other tent. Rather a poor look-out for me, 
considering that I shall have to sleep with her. 
There is the Tortoise again. It is the Tortoise, 
There’s no mistake about it tliis time,.” 

The rain squall had blown over. The Tortoise, 
now plainly visible, was tearing across the foam- 
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flocked sf retch of water betwc'^en Inishrua^and 
Knockilaun. Priscilla ran to the other tent. 

Lady Isabel/' she said, '' if you want to see 
youV faflita' drowiiv'd, you’d better come out." 

Lady Isabel scrambled to the door of her 
tent atTd stood, lier hair and, clothes blown 
^violently, iC^azing wildly round her. Mr. Penne- 
father, looking abjectly miserable, cnlwled after 
her, and remained on his hands and knees at 
her side. 

“ W'liere's father ? " she said. 

In tliat b(K\^," said Priscilla ; 'M:)ut he 
won't bo* drowned. I only said he would so 
as to get y(.)ii out of»y^nir tei^t." 

1']k‘ 'fortofsc scooped forwards and swept 
alonf*, the water foamiTig at her bow and leaping 
angrily at lu r weather quarter. A fiercer squall 
tluin usual rushed at her from the western corner 
of Inishrua as she cleared the island. She 
swerved to windward. He^ boom stretched 
far out to the starboard side, dipped suddenly, 
and dragged through tlie water. She paid off 
again before the wind in obedience to a strong 
pull on the tiller. 

Priscilla grew excited in watching the prog- 
ress of thej^oat. 

Barnabas," she said, give me your glasses, 
quick. 1 know you have a pair, for I saw 
12 
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you watching us through them that day on 
Inishark."’ 

Mr. Penuefather had the glasses slung across 
his shoulder in the leather case. Tk handed 
them to Priscilla. The squall increased in 
violence. The whole sea grew white with 
foam. A sudden drift of fine spray, blown off. 
the face ot the water, swept over Inishbawn, 
stinging and soaking the watchers at the tents. 

‘‘ Lord Torrington is on board all right/' said 
Priscilla,'' but it's not father who's steering — 
it's Peter Walsh.” ^ 

The Tortoise flew forward, dipping her br^v, 
so that once or iwfee the. water lipped over it. 
She looked pitiful, like a frightened creature, 
from whose swift flight all joy had depEtited. 
She reached the narrow passage- between Ardilaun 
and Inishlean. Before her lay the broad water 
of Inishbawn Roads, lashed into white fury. 
But the worst of J:he squall was over. The 
showers of spray ceased for a moment. It was 
still blowing strongly, but the fierceness had 
gone out of the wind. 

” She’s all right now%" said Priscilla, ”and 
anyway there are two lifebuoys on board.” 

Then Peter Walsh did an unexpected thing. 
He put the tiller down, and began to haul in 
his mainsheet. The boat rounded up into the 
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wind, headed straight southwcvrds for the «hore 
of Inishlean. She listed heavily, lay over till it 
sgcmed^ as if the sail would touchy the water. 
For an i;«tant |ih?i paused, half righted, moved 
sluggishly towards the shore. Then, very slowly 
as it seemed, she leaned down again till her sail 
lay flat in the water. 

At the moment when she righted, before the 
final heel over, a man flung himself across the 
gunwale into the sea. In his hands he grasped 
one of the lifebuoys. 

It's father ! m shouted Lady Isabel. Oh, 
save him*! '' 

“ If he'd §tuck the btmt," said Priscilla, 
“ he’d have beenp all right. She's ashore this 
yiinISte on the point of Inishlean. Unless Peter 
Walsh has gone suddenly mad, I can't imagine 
why he tried to round up the boat there, and 
why he hauled in the mainsheet. He was 
absolutely bound to go oveii." 

'' Perhaps he wanted to land there,” said 
Frank. 

Well,” said Priscilla, he has landed, but 
he's upset the boat. I never thought before 
that Peter Walsh could be such an absolute 
idiot.” • 

The condemnation was entirely unjust. Peter 
Walsh had, in fact, performed the neatest feat 
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of seamanship of his whole life. Never in the 
course of forty years and more spent in or about 
small boats had he liandled one with such su- 
preme skill and accuracy. Driven des]^: ;:rately l.)y 
a squally and uncertain south-east wind, with a 
welter of short waves knockiiii^ his boat’s head 
about in the most incalculable way, he had 
succeeded in upsetting her about six yards from 
the shore of an island, on to the point of wliic'h 
she was certain to drift, with no more than four 
feet of water under her at the critical moment. 
The Tortoise, having no ballast in her, and de- 
pending entirely for stability on her fin-like 
centre-board, was mot, as T?eter Walsh knew 
very well, in tlie smallest dangcT of sinking. 
He climbed quietly on her gunwale aS'^ she 
finally lay down, and sat there, stride-k‘gs, not 
even wet below the wmst, until slie grounded 
on the curved point of the island. The ].)er- 
forinance was a triumphant demonstration of 
Peter Walsh’s unmatched skill. 

In one matter only did he miscalculate. 
Lord Torrington knew something about boats, 
possessed that little knowledge which is in 
aU great arts — theology, medicine, and boat- 
sailing — a dangerous thing. He knew, after 
the first immersion of the gunwale, when the 
water flowed in, that the boat was sure to 
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upset. He- knew that the greatest risk on#such 
<ec('asions lies in being eritangk'd in rope, 

Md perhaps pinned under the sail.. He seized 
the morzient \Hie*n the Torloisc righted after 
her first plunge, grasped a lifebuoy, and flung 
himself overboard. He was ji^t too soon, A 
moment later, and he would have drifted ashore 
as the boat did on the point of Imshlean. If 
]k‘- liad let go his iifebiugv' and struck out at 
once lie might have reached it. But the sudden 
immersi(in in cold water bewildered him. He 
clung to llie Jifebuoy and was drifted past the 
point. * 

Tht'ii lie j-egaiifT-'cl his ^clf-possession and 
looked round him> As a j’oung man he had been 
a fiffn swimmer, and even at the age of fifty- 
live, with the ('ar;s of an imperial War Ofiice 
weighing heavily on him, he had enough presence 
of mind to realize his situatioi-w A few desperate 
strokes convince d him of 4 he impossibility of 
swimming back to Inislilean against the wind 
and tide. In front of him lay a quarter of a mile 
of broken water. Beyond that was Inishbawn. 
It was a long swim, too long for a fully-dressed 
man with no support. But Lord Torrington 
had a lifebuoy, guaranteed by its maker to keep 
two men safely afloat. He had a strong wind be- 
hind him, and a tide drifting him down towards 
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the island. The T/ater was not cold. He realized 
that all that was absolutely necessary was to 
cling to the lifebuoy, but that he might, if he 
liked, slightly accelerate his progress hfy kicking. 
He kicked hard. 

Joseph Antoily Kinsella wanted no more 
visitors on Inishbawn. Least of all did he want 
one whom he knew to be a ‘‘ high-up gentle- 
man,'* and suspected of being a Government 
official of the most dangerous and venomous 
kind ; but Joseph Antony Kinsella was not 
the man to see a fcllow-creaUir^ drift across 
Inishbawn Roads without making an' effort to 
help him ashore. With the aid of Jimmy, he 
launched the vStout, broad-bt^jamed boat from 
which Miss Rutherford had fished for sponge? 
Priscilla raced down from the tents and sprang 
aboard just as Jimmy, knee-deep in foaming 
water, was pushing off. She shipped the rud- 
der. Joseph Antoi^y and Jimmy pulled hard. 
They forced their way to windward through 
the clouds of spray, and before Lord Torrington 
was half-way across the bay Joseph Antony 
hauled him dripping into the boat. 

Peter Walsh standing in the water beside the 
stranded Tortoise ^ saw with blank aimazement 
that Kinsella turned the boat's head and rowed 
back again to Inishbawn. 
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“ Bedamn ! he said, ‘‘ but tf Td knowrf that 
was to be the way it was to be, I miglit as well 
teye pj^t him ashore there myself, atid not have 
wetted hlhi/' • 

• On yie beach at Inishbawn, when the boat 
grounded, were Lady Isabel, MVs. Kinsella with 
her baby, the three small Kinsella boys, Frank 
Mannix, who to the further injury of his ankle 
had hobbled down the hill, and in the far back- 
ground the Rev. Barnabas Pennefather. 

Lady Isabel rushed upon her father, flung her 
arms roimd his lieck, and kissed him passion- 
ately, with tears ^n her e^cs. Lord Torring- 
ton did not%secm jtarticularly pleased to see 
her. * , 

• ‘"^tlang it all, Isabel,'' he said, Lm surely 
wet enough. Don't make me worse by slob- 
bering over me. There's nothing to cry about, 
and no necessity for kissing."* 

“ Mrs. Kinsella," said *Priscilla, " go you 
straight up to the house and get out your 
husband's Sunday clothes. If he hasn't any 
Sunday clothes, get blankets, and throw a 
couple of sods of turf on the fire." 

Glory be to God ! " said Mrs. Kinsella. 

Priscilk! took Joseph Antony by the arm and 
led him a little apart from the group on the 
beach. 
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“ Get some whisky/’ she said, '' as quick as 
you can/’ 

Whisk}" ? ” said Kinsclla blankly. ^ 

Yes, wliisky. Bring it in a.tin erfn, or any- 
thing else that comes liandy.” ^ 

" Is it a tin tanful of whisky ? Sure, where 
would I g(T tlie like ? Or for the. matter of' 
that, whore would I get a thimbleful ? Is it 
likely now that there’d be a tin canful of wliisky 
on Inishbawn ? ” 

Priscilla stamped her foot. 

You’ve got quarts,” she saitl, ” and. gallons.” 
Arrah, talk sense,” said Kinsella. 

'' Very well,” said Priscilla. ” I don’t w^ant 
to give you away, but .mthbr than see Lcird 
Torrington sink into his grave vdth rlieumati': 
fever for want of a drop of *whisky 1 ’ll expose 
you publicly. Cousin Frank, come here.” 

Whisht, miss;' whisht ! Sure if I had the 
whisky I’d give it t (5 you.” 

Lord Torrington, with Lady Isabel weeping 
beside him, was on his way up to the Kinsellas’ 
cottage. Frank was speaking earnestly to Mr. 
Pennefather, who seemed disinclined to follow 
his father-in-law. When he heard Priscilla call- 
ing him he hobbled towards her, 

Cousin Frank,” she said, “ here’s a man 
who grudges poor Lord Torrington a drop of 
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whisky to save liis life, allhou^i for wecks*past 
he has bec^n — what is it you do when you 
i^aake ^jhisky ? I forget the word. — It isn't 
‘brew.’’’* , • 

,Frank, vaguely recollecting the advertise- 
ments which appear in our papers, suggested 
•that th(^ word required was “ pot.” ^ 

Priscilla pointed an accusing finger at Kinsella. 
“ Here’s a. man,” she said, “ who for the last 
fortniglit has been potting whisky. What a 
fool you are, Cousin Frank ! Distill is the word. 
Jos('ph Antoi^j^y •Ivinsella has be(m distilling 
whisky on tliis island for the last month as hard 
as ever he coyld. been* shipping barrelsful 

of it undernc'atli Idads^of gravel into Rosnacrec, 
ajid *now ht‘’s trying to pretend he hasn’t got 
any. Did you eve¥ hear such utter rot in your 
life ? Fm not telling Lord Torrington yet, 
Joseph Antony ; but in a fliinute or two I 
will, unless you go and ge t a'good canful.” 

“ For the love of God, miss,” said Kinsella, 
“ say no more. I’ll try can I find a sup some- 
where for the gentleman. But as for what 

you’re after saying about distilling ” 

“ Hurry up,” said Priscilla threateningly. 
Kinsella nvent off at a sharp trot towards the 
south end of the island. 

“ Of course,” said Priscilla in a calmer tone. 
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he teally may n»ot have an 3" more. That might 
have beeh the last barrel \ve.iv:h 1 saw under tlie 
gravel the. da3^ before 3’esterday wljen 01, w 
anchor rope got foul of the (.Yrntre-^board. 1 
don't expect it was quite the last, but it m:)y 
have been. It\s ver}^ hard to be sure about 
things like, that. However, if it was tlic last 
he'll just have to turn to and distil some more. 
I don't suppose it takes very long, and there 
was a fire burning on the south end of the 
island this morning. I saw it." 

Half an hour later Lord Torrinf^,ton, wrapped 
in two blankets and a patchwork quilt, clothing 
which he had chosen in •preferciv'c to joseq)!! 
Antony's Sunday suit, Wc^s silting in front of a 
blazing fire in the Kinseilas' kitchen. He* held 
in his hand a mugful of raw spirit and hot 
water, mixed in equal proportions. Each time 
he sipped at it he coughed. Priscilla sat beside 
him with a bottle,' from which slie offered to 
replenish the mug after each sip. Lady Isabel, 
looking frightened but obstinate, stood opposite 
him, holding the Rev. Bcirnabas Pennefather by 
the hand. 



CHAPTER XXftl. 

To Miss Martlia Iviitherford, Spom^e Depart- 
ment, British Museum, J.ondon. 

“ Mv DEAR Miss Rutherford, — Having 
promised to,Avr>te ycni tlie denouement, I do, 
of course, tliougli the delay is longer than I 
expected wlu^n prornking. It was most exciting. 
Peter Walsh iip^et Jthe Tortoise — on purpose 
i now think — but no one else has said so yet — 
and Lord Torriip^ton swam for his life, while 
his lovely daughter wrung her lily hands in 
shrill despair, this being the* exact opposite of 
what was the case with L^rd Ullin's daughter. 
Joseph Antony Kinsella and Jimmy and I 
rescued the drowning mariner in your boat. 
Frank would have done so too, for he says he 
never rescued any one from a watery grave — 
though he won a prize for life-saving in his 
swimming-bath at school, and I think he 
wanted to get a medal — but none of us have as 
yet, nor won't — but he couldn't get down the 
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hill fjuick enough 1 on account of his sprained 
ankle, so we were off without him. I jolly 
well ballyragged Joseph Antony Kinscfki unir'! 
he opened his last cask of illicit wliiskw 'Illicit ' 
is what both fatlier and Lord Torringtop calk.d 
it, and at first T didn’t know what that meant ; 
but I loola"‘d it out in the diet, and now do 
know, also how to spell it, wliich I shouldn’t 
otherwise. Then we had a mosf friglitful 
scene in Joseph Antony Kinsella’s cottage. 
Lady Isabel was splendid. 1 never knew any 
one could be in love so mu elf, e^vpecially with 
Barnabas. The salt sea \vas frozen on her 
cheeks (it had b(‘en rainiilg hard) --and the salt 
tears in her eyes. Sylvia rkiuflney told mc^that 
that poem was most affecting, so I read ilr. 
Have you ? Lord Torringt<sn was friglitful ly 
stony-hearted at first, and hnished two mugs 
of illicit whisky (^Vith hot water), coughing and 
swearing the whole' time. Barnabas crawled. 
Then Mrs. Kinsella made tea and hot pancakes, 
in spite of the baby, which screamed ; and all 
was gay, though there was no butter. Peter 
Walsh came in while we were at tea, having 
righted the Tortoise and bailed her out ; but he 
and Joseph Antony Kinsella went off together, 
which was just as well, for there weren’t too 
many pancakes ; and Lord Torrington, when 
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he began to soften down a hit, turned oAt to 
Ix^ luingry. in the end we all weiit home 
U\gctlK^j^ in Joseph Antony Kinsellais big boat, 
Lord d'oitingloii having put on his clothes 
again, j.ind father's oilskins, which were pro- 
\’ideiitially saved from tlie wrf^ck. Lady Isa- 
•bel and Barnabas hi^ld each otl^r’s hands 
the whole time in a way that I thought rather 
disgusting, thr)ugh Cousin Frank savs it is com- 
mon enough among those in that state. I hope 
I never shall be ; but of course I may. One 
can’t be really ^urc beforehand. Anyhow I 
shan’t like it if I am. Lady Isabc'l did, which 
made it wor^e. bather met us at the quay, 
and said he didn't b;dicve there was a single 
iy*aih*of shot in the whole of Timothy Sweeny's 
fat l)ody, and thaUthe entire thing was a plant. 
[ didn’t understand this at the time, though 
noNv I do ; but it’s too long t^) write, though it 
would int(Test you if writtcA. 

‘‘ For days and days Lady Torrington was 
more obdurate than the winter wind and the 
serpent’s tootli. She said those two things often 
and often, and the one about the winter wand 
shows that she has read As You Like It. I 
don't know llio one about the serpent’s tooth. 
It may be in Shak('spcare, but is not in Words- 
wxuth's ‘ Excursion.* I think she meant Lady 
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' Isabel, not herself. Barnabas slept in the 
Geraghty 5 gate lodge, a bed being made up 
for him, and food sent down, though he^.was let 
in to lunch with us after a tirr^e. I'tiere were 
terrific consultations which I did not heap, 
being of course ‘regarded as a child. Nor did 
Cousin Fra^iik, which was rather insulting to 
him, considering that he can behave quite like 
a grown-up when he tries. But all came right in 
the end. We think that Lord Torrington has 
promised to make Barnabas a bishop in the 
Army, which Cousin Frank ^ays he can do 
quite easily if he likes, being the lu'ad of the 
War Office. Father kept harping pn, especially 
at luncheon when Barnabas tVas there, to find 
out why they fled to Ro.snacrce. Rose, the imdep 
housemaid, told me that it c came out in the 
end that Lady Isabel simply went to the man 
at Euston Station *and asked for a ticket to the 
farthest-off place he«sold tickets to. This may 
be true. Rose heard it from Mrs. Geraghty, 
who came up every day to hook Lady Torring- 
ton's back. But I doubt it myself. There must 
be farther-off places than Rosnacree, though of 
course not many. At one time there threatened 
to be rather a row about our not giving up 
he fugitives to justice, and Aunt Juliet tried 
^ay nasty things about aiding and abetting 
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(whatever lliey mean). But I ‘jaid that woAldn't^ 
have happened because we didn't particularly 
X'are fo£ Lady Isabel, and simply lo?,thed Barna- 
bas, if it* hadij’t* been for the dastardly way 
Uord sprained Frank's ankle, so that 

they had no one to blame but themselves. Lord 
l>)rririgton, who isn't really a bad syrt at times, 
quite saw this, and said he wouldn't have 
sprained Frank’s ankle if he hadn’t l>een upset 
at the time on account of Lady Isabel's having 
eluded his vigilance and escaped. This just 
shows how careful we ought to be about our 
lightest and most innocent actions. No one 
would expect any resufts to come of simply 
spraining a youilg njan's ankle on a steamer ; 
J)uf They did ; which is the way manj^ disasters 
occur, and often »wc don’t hnd out why even 
afterwards, though in this case Lord Torrington 
did, thanks to me. 

Joscqdi Antony Kinsefla and Peter Walsh 
and Timothy Sweeny and Patsy the smith came 
up one day on a deputation with a donkey- 
load of turf for father and Lord Torrington, which 
seemed curious, but wasn't really, because there 
were bottles and bottles of illicit whisky under 
the turf.* Lord Torrington made a speech to 
them, and said that all would be forgiven and 
forgotten, and that he v/ould leave the whisky 
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in hi!^ will to his< grandson, who might drink it 
perhaps — which shows, we think, that he is 
taking Barnabas to his hearty, or else would 
hardly be saving up the whisky in tRc way he 
said he would. So, as Shakespeare sayi^ ' Aiks 
well that ends well/ — Your affect, friend, 

Pkiscilla Lentaigne. 

PS . — I couldn't write whik^ fhey were here 
on account of the thunderous condition of the 
atmosphere, and not knowing exactly how things 
would turn out, wliich is the dause of your not 
getting this letter sooner. Since they left , Barna- 
bas and all. Aunt Juliet lia^ drop|)ed Ixang a suf- 
fragette in disgust (you Qii/tVonder, after the 
way Lady Isabel turned out to have deceived, 
her), and has taken up appendicitis warmly. 
She says it’s far more important really than 
uric acid or fresh air, and is thinking of going up 
to Dublin next week' for an operation. Father 
says it was bound to be either that or spiritualism, 
because they are the only two things left which 
she hadn’t tried. It's rather unlucky, I think, 
for Aunt Juliet being so very intellectual. Fm 
glad I'm not/' 


THE END. 
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but in the fresh and s/;mpathetic pictures given of the 
young townships of the West. 

THE PROFESSOR ON THE CASE, Jacques Futrelle. 
The Professor is a devotee of pure logic, and, by acting 
on the principle that two and two always make four, is 
able to elucidate the most baffling mysteries. Every 
story in the book has a dmouement which no reader can 
possibly forecast. At the same time the Professor’s 
.solutions, when they are expounded, are so convincing 
as to seem elementary. 



THE GREAT SHA1|0\V, A. Conan DoyR. 

“Tile Great Sha^lw ” is Conan Doyle’s most notable 
study of the Napoleonic wars. In the same volu^ie 
are included other brilliant tale.l of the sam'J period 
selected from his collection of stories, “ TliS Green Flag.” 

C\'ls’'rill/5«S.WAY. , Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 

Mrs. Sidgwick lias won a reputation as a writer of 
^rigenj^uS; comedies. 'Flic heroine in this tale is an 
English girl of great wealth, wlio to amuse herself goes 
to G^inany and masi^uerades as a ^loor governess. 
These studies of Geiman home liie are accurately 
observed and done with much humour and art, and in 
the background there is a charming love story. 

CAPTAIN MARGARET. John Masefield. 

Mr, Masefield, who has won fame as a poet, is now 
recognized as one of the most brilliant of our younger 
romancers, ^“Capfair# MargaVel” is a story of piracy 
and desperate det?ds in the Spanish Main, But it is 
no liiere tale of adventure, though there are adventures 
enough, but a subtle and brilliant study of a chivalrous 
and sensitive mind jilaced in situations of desperate 
perplexity. It is a type of the^iiew romance which is 
at once dramatic and piufoun^d. 

TRUF: TILDA. *‘Q.” 

In this delightful stery “Q,” tells of the adventures of 
a little circus girl who falls in with a small boy from a 
pauper home, and with him sets out to find his inherit- 
ance. The scene is laid among the canals in the Severn 
valley. Tilda is one of the author’s most delightful 
creations. Her courage, humour, and good sense rise 
triumphant over every difficulty. 

A MANAGE MARK. Anthony Hope. 

A study in fantastic politics and in human nature. 



THE ISLE O.F UNREST. H. Seton Merriman. 

‘‘The Isle of Unrest” is Corlica, already the subject 
of many fine romances. Mr. Seton Merriman has 
written a stirring tale of adventure and intrigue, which, 
in its cheap form, will delight the many admirers . of 
his work. * 

TH E REFUCtEES. A.. C(^nan Loyle. 

This is one of Sir A. Conan Hoyle’s be^ historical 
romances.* It tells of the Court of Louis XIV. of 
France, and then of the French settlements in CanaJa, 
whither the hero goes to find freedom. The book is 
full of admirable historical portraits and many stirring 
and breathless incidents. 

FORTUNE. J. C. Snaith. 

Mr. Snaith follows no less a leadev than Cervantes. 
His hero, Sir Richard I’es dragon, is Sir Joh^ Fakstaff 
grown athletic and courageous, with his imagination 
fired by much adventure in &ir countries. There are 
many delightful characters in the book, but all are 
dominated by the^immense Sir Richard. 

ORDINARY PEOPLE. Una L. Silberrad. 

Miss Silberrad’s most original talent is gradually coming 
into popular recognition. No writer of our day sees 
more clearly the drama which underlies the lives of 
“ordinary people.” This new work will be found one 
of the most fresh and satisfying of her bpoks. 

DONOVAN PASHA. Sir Cilbert Parker. 

Fascinating studies of Egyptian life, full of the glamour 
of the East. 



A CHILD OF THE |AGO. . A. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison has w|n fame by his reklistic studies of the 
life of the London*poor. *‘A Child of the Jago” is a 
tale of this type, but its realism is always relieved by itS- 
agination and romance. 

THE BRO^fN ROAD. A* E. W. Mason. 

In this novel M/. Mason deals with the eternal problem 
of Eapt and West. In it an Indian prince, educated in 
England, falls in love with an English girl, and then 
realizes the gulf which separates him f>om his English 
friends. In his anger he heads a revolt of his frontier 
tribe, and dies in a futile effort to turn back the march of 
British civilization. It is not only a brilliant story, but 
an acute study of a permanent political question. 

PRESTER >OHN. ‘ John Buchap. 

This is a tale of a great Kaffvr rising in the Transvaal, 
which is frustrate^ by the courage and nerve of a 
Sco^^ish storekeeper. ^When it first appeared it was 
•declared by many critics to be the finest romance of 
adventure since Ste'^enson. 

SOPHY OF KRAVONIA. . Anthony Hope. 

This is the third of Mr. Anthojiy Hope’s great romances 
on what has been called the “Zenda model.” It traces 
the astonishing career of Sophy Grouch from a kitchen- 
maid in Essex till, for a short season, she becomes Queen 
of Kravonia. It is a splendid tale of love and high 
politics conducted in an atmosphere of swift adventure. 

THE SIGN PF FOUR. A. Conan Doyle. 

This was one of the earliest books which introduced to 
the modern world the famous figure of Sherlock Holmes. 
It St® ranks as probably the most brilliant of his single 
cases. 
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KATHARINE FRENSHAM. ^ Miss BccVrice Harraden. 
Miss Harradei*!, many 5:’ears a|;o, made her reputation 
by “Ships that Pass in the Night” as a delicate and 
suli'tle portraycrfof human life and an accomplished 
artist in feminine psychology. Without any chea^p 
emotional , appeal she has an unequalled pfOvv^et. of 
attracting the attention and ^^<nning tbte^iffections of 
her readers. “Katharine h'rensham ” is an admirable 
example of this gift, and all lovers of Sincere and 
delicate art will welcome it. 

« 

FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. II. G. \\Tlls. 

This is a good example of Mr. Wells’s scientific romance 
at its best. It is a story of the first landing of mortals 
in the moon ; of the strange laivl they found there, the 
■ strange government, and the strange {lefgile. It is a 
nightmare, but one without horror. Mr. Wells’s 
imagination has created out of v^i’ld sl)a])es and figments 
a world which has got an'dincanny reality otf its own. 
The story grips the reader in the first chapter *and 
carries him swiftly to the end. 


LOVE AND THE SPE. Mr. and Mrs. Williamson. 
The welcome given to the Nelson Library edition 
of “'fhe Princess Pas.ses”has induced the publishers 
to add another volume by Mr. and Mrs. Williamson to 
the Library. It is a story of liigh politics in London 
and Paris, and tlie action moves with all the lightning 
rapidity to which the authors have accustomed us. 
Against the background of international intrigue a 
charming love story is developed. No better holiday 
reading could be imagined than this li^ht-hearted 
romance. 



KODEN’S* CORNER.. ’ H. S. Mcrrirnan. 

In this novel Mr.ljlMerriinan deals with Holland and 
' the history of a strange and sinister commercial under- 
taking. Like all his books, it is ii masterjjiece^of 
narrative. 


, \ DALUni'lliR OF'THE SXOWS. Jack Londoii. 
^Tr. ]vondon has givi-n us many studies of the 

KUjn^yke, usually in its wilder as])ects. In tliis love 
story, set against a background of the long winter aiid 
th^^ roiigli mining life, he shows as sure a toucli as in 
Ills studies of savagery and adventure. 

hORESr FOI.K. James I’rior. 

Mr, Ihio’' is the novelist of Sherwood Forest, and tjo 
modern writer savt^ Mr. Hanly has such a mastery of 
country life. The^ present book tells of the early days 
of last century, the da\.; of the “ Luddite” riots and the 
• French wars. As a love story it has few equals in 
modern fiction, 


A1 )\ IsA'TL K L. Jack London. 

I'his novel is the fruit of Mr. Jack London’s recent ex- 
periences in the South Seas — experiences more full of 
wonder and peril than any romance. 

THE l^URSUIT OF MR. FAVIEL. R. E. Vernede. 
Mr. R, K. \'ernede is a young writer whom the publishers 
are happy to introduce to readers of Nelson’s Library. 
“The Tursuit of Mr. luiviel ” will be found one of the 
most breathless farces W'hich has been published for 
many a day. 
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TRISTRAM OF BLENT. Antiiony Hope. 

“Tristram of Blent” is a studj; of English country life 
and modern society, done with the grace and shre'^^d- 
nefS with which we are familiar in all Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s work. 

PANTHER’S CUB. A^nes and Eferton Castle. 

This is the story of a world-famed prima^ donna^ V'hose 
only daughter Khs been brought up in a v^fy different 
world from that in which her mother lives. ^ When Vhe 
child grows to womanhood she joins her mother, aad 
the problem of the book is the conflict of the two 
temperaments — the one sophisticated and undisciplined, 
and the other simple and sincere. The story is full of 
brilliant character-sketches and dramatic moments. 

THE INTERLOPER. .. Violet Jacob. 

Mrs. Jacob won fame wdth her no^vel of the Welsh borders, 
“The Sheepstealers,” but tfie best of her latei*work has 
been concerned with Scottish life. The present story 
deals with Forfarshire life and character of an older 
generation, and np more acute and dramatic present- 
ment of Scotland car^be found in recent fiction. Grannie 
Stirk is a figure worthy of Sir Walter Scott. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Anthony Hope. 

This is the book which, when first published, made 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s reputation as a writer of social 
comedies. Dolly, Lady Mickleham, is the first of the 
witty and irresponsible ladies who for the last decade 
have enlivened English fiction. She is also by far the 
best, and the gravest reader is captivated b^ the grace 
and humour of the Dialogues. 
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COUSIN IVO. Mrs. Alfred Sicfawick] 

The authorfrf “ Cyi A’i Way” knows .Germany\s few 
know it, and in th«f present book she nas woven *a de- 
lightful story out -of the adventures of a young Engli^- 
man who competes for the hand a beautiful German 
^countess. "J'he plot is highly dramatic, and the pictures 
*ofGermaj 3 life are done with great sympsrthy and fidelity. 

s'flAJJCJHAlED. Prank Norris, 

'rhis islEi story of the Californian c^st. A rich young 
San h%.nciscan is “shanghaied” and carried on board 
a whaling boat. After many adventureswn the Pacific, 
he ^inds a derefict vessel in the command of a wonderful 
Norwegian girl. The story of their voyage together, 
their love, and the tragedy which ends it, forms one of 
thc^nost stirring of modern romances. The author of 
*‘The Pit^” and ‘^The Octopus” shows in this book 
tffat he is as brillian^an exponent of the romantic as 5f 
the realistic. 

S*HININ^ FERRY. 

Tin this book Sir A. Quiller Couch, forsaking historical 
romance, has writteft a modern story of his favourite 
west country. It is full of his never- failing humour, and 
his heroine is one of the mos^dt^ightful of his creations. 

MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE, and TPIE BEAUTIFUL 
LADY. Booth Tarkington. 

The play of Monsieur Bcaucaire has given Mr. Lewis 
Waller one of the finest parts, and has been hailed as 
the most successful romantic drama of our generation. 
But the novel from which it is taken is as dramatic 
as the play ; indeed, since a good tale is more sub- 
stantial than a drama, it is the more satisfying entertain- 
ment^f the two. 
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